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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A LAROE extent of territory, in the countries lying around 
the Mediterranean, had been surveyed by the missionaries 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, before Messrs. Smith and Dwight entered upon the 
tour described in these volumes. Messrs. Fisk and Parsons, 
in the year 1820, had traversed the country embracing the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Messrs. Fisk and King had as- 
cended the Nile, as far as Thebes in Upper Egypt, in 1823. 
Messrs. Parsons, Fisk, King, Bird, Goodell, and Smith had, 
at different times, explored the whole of Palestine and the 
greater part of Syria, within the years 1821 — 1827. In 
1827 Mr. Gridley travelled from Smyrna into Cappadocia ; 
and in that year and the two following, Messrs. Brewer, 
King, Smith and Anderson, visited the Peloponnesus and 
the more important of the Ionian and iEgean islands. Tri- 
poli and Tunis, on the northern coast of Africa, were vis- 
ited by Mr. Bird in 1829. 

These investigations, together with those of missionaries 
employed by other societies, had laid open the religious and 
moral condition of the Coptic, Maronite, and Greek churches 
to the minute observation of their brethren in this western 
world. 

Some sects there were, however, having their principal 
residence farther east, of which, though enough was known 
to excite interest, there was not enoqgh to determine defi- 
nitely what should be attempted for their spiritual improve- 
ment. Such, among others, were the Armenians, Geor« 
gians, Nestorians and Chaldeans. 

To ascertain what it was practicable for the churches of 
America to do for these sectSi and also for the Turks, Tiirk* 
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mans, Kikds, and Persians, among whom they reside, the 
Prudential Committee of the Board resolved to send two 
missionaries into Armenia on a tour of investigation. The 
Rev. Eli Smith was selected for one, on account of his 
experience as a traveller, and his acquaintance with the 
Arabic language, with which he had made himself familiar 
in Syria, and also with Turkish, which a little practice would 
enable him to employ in conversation. The Rev. H. G. O. 
DwiGHT, although but just come into the Mediterranean, 
was associated with him, in full confidence that he would 
render important aid in the service. 

It is due to these brethren to say, that they executed 
their commission to the entire satisfaction of the Commit- 
tee. The result has been the collection of a mass of inter- 
esting and valuable facts, the relation of which, in the in- 
dependent journals of the two travellers deposited at the 
Missionary Rooms, occupies more than a thousand pages of 
manuscript. The use which Mr. Smith has made of the 
journal of his companion, is explained in the Preface. 

It may be proper to add, that the Committee have taken 
measures, since receiving these reports, to commence a 
mission among the Nestorians of Oormiah, in Persia ; and 
they hope soon, with the leave of Providence, to occupy a 
number of new stations in that part of the world. 

We regard the statements contained in these volumes as 
possessing an accuracy and value far beyond what is com- 
mon in books of travels ; and as being worthy of the atten- 
tive perusal of the geographer and historian, as well as of 
missionaries and directors of missionary societies ; and in- 
deed of all who are interested in the publication of the gos- 
pel in the east, and in the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of man. 
JIdissionary Rooms, Boston, 
Jan, 17, 1838. 

B. B. WISNER, 

R. ANDERSON, S- Secretaries. 

DAVID GREENE, 



PREFACE. 



An important fact brought to light by the experience of prot. 
estant missions in Western Asia, has for some time ijilterested 
the benevolent in the relics of the Oriental Churches, While pa- 
pists are hedged around by inveterate prejudice, and moslems by 
their intolerant law against apostasy, those churches are accessible. 
The importance of evangelical labors among them, therefore, has 
been naturally regarded as enhanced, not only by the prospect of 
effecting their own improvement, but by the very inaccessibleness 
in other ways of the regions they inhabit. One of the largest of 
the oriental ohurches is the Armenian. From what missionaries 
had seen of its scattered members along the coast of the Levant, the 
American Board of Missions had been led to hope, that in Armenia 
itself might be found some promising fields for missionary culture* 
To investigate this point, their Prudential Committee directed the 
journey narrated in the following pages to be undertaken. Their 
I<nstructions, bearing date the 19th of January 1830, may be found 
published in part in the Missionary Herald vol. zxvi. p. 75. They 
were received at Malta on the 27th of February, and the journey 
was accomplished during the remainder of that and the first six 
months (jf the following year. 



Tk§mmmir^ih§ yMTMy will 1m mBdwQf A^Hnd bjr Um 
Mrrilir* llMlf. Cm poioi ooljr o««d 1m alhided fo b^r*. Tb« 
fMdtr will And cctfiiiopil dtferlptiooi, fwrhftpi fooMtifDMi difgofi' 
Iflf 0Mf| of eireanilaiieM of IaoodtohIoimo whieb woro oftoo 
oaconiilorod. In a eonofry wbofo no •ceonniodAtloM fat comfort- 
ablo tftrolliof oxiot, tlioro eto be 00I7 tbo altoitiatiTO of forniibiof 
ooo^f folf, or of diopoofiof witb tbom ontlroly. Two Englifb friondo, 
wbo will bo tUiidod Id io fbo eoano of tho lurrAtiTO, tdopUng tbo 
formof oooriOi took to tboir tnin, fnm Ponia to Trobixond, fiftooo 
or ilxtooii tnlnftlf boortof tonti, bodi^ cb«im, ttbleo tod oCbor trti- 
elof of eooronlooco, with Mrrtnti In fvoportlon ; and anotbor, tor « 
•omII ftmliy tnd a brotbor, !• known to baro birod no low than 
tblrtjr* Htd aueb arrtng omonto boon tdoptod for Ibio joornoy, tbo 
rotdor would bavo boon rtroly told of Ibe unecmifoftablo eircnm- 
•laneof now atlodod to. Wbal wao dotmod a dotirablo ro^ard Ibr 
mMonary oeonomy^ with otbor coniidoratloni, proronlod ; and tbo 
olbor jMft of tbo altomatiyo wai adoptod , Innumorablo annoyancot, 
aonte oxpMMW of boallb, and rbrk of lifo oiron, woto among tho oon* 
ao^floneoi $ bnt thoro wag tbo aorkNii adrantago, al9o, of a moro 
tbofotfgb introdnellon to tho domoafio condition of tho poopio, than 
wonld otborwiao bare boon had. Tbii adranlago ll baa boon fonnd 
conToniont^ In ibo eonrao of a faith Ail narratlro, to impart aJao to 
Ibo roador. Wbilo onjoying It, bo will haro no divpoaitlon, it b 
bopod, to intorprot any doioHption aa a gratnifooa appeal to bto aym- 
patbioi In pereonal auiferingi; and if in any caao hia taafe ia annoy* 
ed by a piotnre drawn olTenaively naked, it to pr«tnni«d be will not 
eomplain^ when he refleofe what the eaperlonce of the reality muat 
bare been. 

The advantages et^ayed for ecndueting invfMigatUiru to a tru$ 
rewU, will alio appear In part from the narratlre. It may be proper 
to atato bere^ that the diepoaitlon univeraally preralent to giro in- 
Ibmtatlon witb little regard to truth, baa been, it ia belioired, fully 
appredatod* Beaidof rew|tteatlonlng and eroea-queatlonlng the aame 
ln(S»miant, aeiroral poreone, when opportaoity hae oflbredi have 
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often b«ea interrogatad refpeeting the faait fact, beforatbe troth of 
it was regarded aa aieertained. At Shootba, a large part of the gen- 
eral ground touching the Armenians was brought under the reTiew 
of the Rer. Mr. Dittrich, whose studies and experience had qualtfi* 
ed him to be an excellent informant And in the end, at Malta, 
notes were rery faithfully compared with biahop Dlonjsius, one ef 
the best informed ecclesiastics of the Armenian nation, now at* 
taohed to the American mission press in that island. He furnished, 
in fact, much additional information. Through him were obtained 
all the extracts from works in the Armenian language. For, during 
the journey, only the Turkish language had been made &miliar, 
that being undersbwd everywhere, and a dragoman being always at 
hand to interpret, when it was found convenient to resort to the 
Armenian. A missionary might perhaps in some cases have made « 
better selecti&n, of extracts than the bishop, on the topics of inquiry 
proposed to him ; but foil reliance may be placed upon the faith- 
fulness of his translation of them into Turkish. In converting them 
from that language into English, no pains have been spared, in the 
use of the best helps, to attain perfect accuracy .•^Afler all, it would 
be vain to hope, that false information has not, perhaps in many ca- 
ses, been credited. Should the effect of such errors be, to lead 
others to ascertain the truth, their occurrence will be less regret- 
ted. The reader is specially warned to regard nearly all the statia- 
tical estimates of population, as liable to great uncertainty ; tiiey 
being in hardly one case founded upon a regular census. 

The course taken to secure a correct record of observations, it may 
be well briefly to explain. It was often found impossible, when 
thrown at night, exhausted from fatigue and hunger, into a dirty 
stable or a noisy iamily-room, to record more than brief memoranda 
of the observations of the day. With these to aid the memory. Ail- 
ler journals were drawn up at the next convenient stopping-place, 
generally after a very few days. At the direction of the Committee, 
each kept his own memoranda of facts and opinions, and wrote out 
his journal independently of the other, to serve as a mutual check 
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againft erron ind omiinofit. With htrdly more than one exception, 
(where in important eonverfation happened to be carried on in a 
hagnage underatood by bat one,) neither linew what was in the 
recorda of the other, until the final reporta to the aociety were drawn 
up at Malta. Then alio each made out a separate report from the 
data in hia own poaaeaaion. Upon the comparison at the end, it waa 
a aource of gratification to find, that though one had preserved many 
things which the other had not, very rarely did any serious dis- 
crepancy exist. In this state the two reporta were submitted to the 
* Committee. From them the following work was ordered by the 
Committee to be prepared and published. In executing their order, 
Mr. Dwight's report has been constantly at hand, and has been 
freely drawn from whenever it waa found to contain the fullest ex- 
hibition of facts and opinions ; and the reader is requested to under- 
stand that Mr. D wight has shared equally in the labor of collecting 
the materials for the whole. It ia a matter of sincere regret, that af- 
ter contributing ao much enterprise, firmness, and uniform Chris- 
tian affection toward the successful and happy prosecution of the 
journey, his absence from hia native land liaa forbidden the possibil- 
ity of his sharing, likewise, the responsibilities of authorship in the 
publication of the results to which it has led. 

The form of letters wm adopted in both of the reports submitted to 
the Committee, for their many obvious advantages. A mere contin^ 
uous journal, throwing into each day only its own events, would ne- 
cessarily have occasioned much diffusiveness and repetition, and sej^ 
arated far from each other scraps of information needing to be joioed 
in order to a complete view of any given subject. Letters written 
at the end of the journey, while they have still allowed the preser- 
vation of regular dates for such events as demanded a chronological 
order, have given liberty, whenever occasion introduced any topic, 
to complete the discussion of that topic, by throwing into one suc- 
cinct view all the information that was obtained respecting it in any 
part of the journey. Some advant^e has been reaped, at the same 
time, from the informality of the epistolary style of writing. In de« 
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cidiDg to whom his letters should be directed, neither writer felt at 
any loss. They were addressed to the Rev. Rufus Anderson, 
one of the Secretaries of the Board. He had drawn up the Instruc- 
tions which had g^uided the investigations of the journey, and was 
already personally acquainted with the affairs of the Mediterranean ; 
both looked to him as a proper organ of communication with the 
Committee, and one had already shared with him the labors and 
pleasures of a similar journey of missionary investigation in Greece. 
The reader is requested to bear in mind, that the letters were origin- 
ally composed, not for popular nor for devotional purposes, but for 
an official report to the executive officers of a missionary society, 
with special reference to their business arrangements; and if, in 
preparing them for the public, it has not been found easy to divest 
them entirely of their original character, he will, it is hoped, need no 
apology. 

The map which accompanies the work has been compiled for the 
purpose 'f no single one being found already in existence that could 
be advantageously used. The greater part of Armenia is still terra 
incognita to the topographer; and, being divided between three 
great empires and in their remotest corners, it has received less at- 
tention than some others equally little known. In laying out this 
map, a recent Russian map of the countries between the Black and 
Caspian seas has been followed in the northern part ; a map in Mo- 
rier*s Journeys to Persia has helped to settle the localities of Ader- 
baij&n ; Kinneir*s journey in Armenia and Ki^rdist&n has thrown 
light upon some very unfrequented parts ; Niebuhr has been relied 
upon for some localities in Mesopotamia ; and an Armenian map in 
Mukbitar's Armenian Dictionary has been frequently consulied, be- 
sides other more common authorities which need not be named. 
After all, it is to be regarded as only ao approximation to an accurate 
delineation of the country. 

Travellers from other natiom have repeatedly visited the regions 
here described. The most important publicatipns they have given 
to the world, viz. those of Chardin, Tournefort, Kinneir, Morier, 
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Porter, tnd L$ Oambtf htTt beta coofulted In tb«M rtMtrchM. 
Whtrt tbtir authority hii boon rtUod upon for any fact, credit lui 
been a crupuloualy given, witli one exception to be mentioned in Ite 
place. The attention of Amirieam baa been very little directed to 
Armenia ; perbape hardly enough to create a deaire for further in- 
formation reapecting it. For, an OTil aometimea incident to a new 
thing ia, that it ia too far from the common range of Icnowledge for 
ita bearinga to be AiUy appreciated. It ia hoped that the fact, that 
the reader ia now preaented with the obaenrationa of the firat Amer- 
icana who have trod the aoil of Armenia, will not be one that ahall 
detract ftom hia intereat in their peruial. The worlc ia aubmitted 
to the religioua public, with the earneat prayer that it may contrib- 
ute to forward the great work of benevolence, to which the author 

and hia ooa4|utor have devoted their Uvea. 

ELI SMITH. 

Bofloa,Janutf/, 1888. 
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DIRECTIONS 



FOR THE TRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN WORDS. 



The author bespeaks the reader's patience with the hard name$ which 
he will encounter in i)eruaing this work. To give an account of any coun- 
try without mentioning the names of iiersons anil places which are found in 
it, is evidently impossible. Such exotic names must in mo8i cases contain 
fome soundd or combinations of sounds not fiimiJinr to an English ear. 
Armenia uiifurtunately aboundi in such as are uncouth. Tlio difTiculty, 
therefore, was not to bo avoided. The author has mot it in tlie best way lie 
was able; but he can truly say, that hardly any thing in tlie preparation of 
tlie work bus given him more trouble. Had ho, in order to divest names of 
their barbarous aspect, brought them within the scope of oniinary English 
spelling, to the entire neglect of foreign soundn, no scholar would have 
forgiven him. lie has therefore had recourse to the native orthography; 
and has been so successful as to collect n list of most of the names which 
occur, as thry are written by Armenian, Turkish, Arabic, Porttiun or otlier 
authors, to whose languages respectively tliey l)clong. It was for a time in 
contemplation to publish such a list in an appendix. But tlio number of 
readers who are acquainted with the Arabic and Armenian characters ia lO 
small, tliat the project was abandone<l. 

In fixing u|M)u the letters by which to represent |)articular sounds, littltt 
difficulty has been experienced in regard to conaonantti tlie use of our 
consonant letters being sufficiently uniform to express with little ambigui^ 
any sounds that are common to our language; and certain combinationa 
having been pretty unanimously agreed upon to repreaent the more common 
ones which are foreign. But in regard to vowei$, if one would adhera 
closely to the English use of them, the difficulty ia insurmoimtable. To 
comprelicnd its nature, let any one attempt to write a foreign word in which 
the two sounds of a in fait and in fathtr occur, ao that a atranger will 
pronounce it correctly. 

The system adopted in this work, both for vowela and consonants, (except 
in some words where a vulgar spelling haa gone into too general use to be 
corrected,) is explained, so far as explanation is needed, by the following 
UluntraUont. In comparing it with the native orthography, the scholar 
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will need to be reminded that the sounds of Turkish and Persian words, 
especially unaccented vowtlt, are but very imperfectly represented by the 
Arabic characters in which those languages are written; and as much 
regard has been had therefore to the manner in which they are pronounced, 
as to that in which they are written. The same Arabic and Arm^iiaii 
eonaonants have been pretty uniformly exjM'essed by the same consonants in 
English. — In writing ee and oo instead of t and u, the author has made a 
compromise with the taste of the common reader, at the expense of a loss of 
the uniformity which would please the scholar. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
a has uniformly the sound of a in father. 
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of t in pine, 

of ch in church, 
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of ee in feet. 
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of bard^ in get, 

of the Arabic Ghain, 
{The cummnn render may pronounce it like simple hard g.] 

of t in pin, 

of j in jar, 

of the Arabic Kha, 
[Tbe common reader may pronounce it like simple k ] 

of o in note, 

of the German 6 m horen 

or of the French eu in beurre 

** of 00 in cool, 

" of 8 in gon, 

[Never to be pronounced like z.] 

u " >, J of tt in gulf 

< or a Turkish and Armenian sound resembling it. 

^ >> »» J of the German u in iiber, 

i or of the French u in vue, 

^ «> „ ^ of the German to, 

( between the English v and to, 

y fi"a> " " of 2^ in folly. 

An accent over a vowel indicates the syllable which is to be accented, 
without deciding whether the vowel itself is long or short. 



For the value of foreign coins, and measures of distance, see note at 
the end of the second volume. Some of the foreign words, also, which 
most frequently occur, are explained in the index. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ARMENIA. 

To give a just and intelligible view of the present state of 
Armenia, frequent references to its ancient history will be 
necessary. A concise historical sketch of that country, 
therefore, which may serve to explain such references, can- 
not be considered an irrelevant intrcMluction to the follow- 
ing work. It will add to the interest of the subject, by 
showing in how many of the greatest revolutions of man- 
kind, Armenia has l)een concerned. And should any of tho 
pictures of semi-barbarism and demoralization, which will 
occasionally bo given, tend to excite disgust, such a feeling 
will be turned into the most charitable compassion, by a 
view of the wars, {)ersccutions, lawless cruelty, nnd system- 
atic oppression, which have rolled over, or rested u{)on 
Armenia, and crushed its inhabitants to the dust. Indeed, 
if the reader's rellections take the same course as the au- 
thor's, he will wonder, not so nuich that the Armenians have 
merely the name of Christianity, as that they have even 
that; and will discover, in so providentiid a preservation 
of the forms of religion, an indication of Goil's intention, ere 
long to restore its spirit. 
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In the great scarcity of materials elsewhere to be found, 
Armenian authors have been principally relied upcHi ibr 
this sketch of Armenian history. Nor has their testimooy 
to early events, confessedly traditionary, been rejected, 
unless contradicted by more credible foreign historians. 
For, whether tlieir own accounts of their earlv fortunes are 
more or loss rational than the Grecian fables related of them 
by Strabo and others, they are fully believed by the Arme- 
nians themselves, and a knowledge of them is necessary to 
a periect acquaintance with the character of the nation. 

Armenia is an inland country at the eastern extremity of 
Asia Minor, lying at short distances from tlie Mediterranean 
on the southwest, the Black sea on the northwest, the Cas- 
pian on the northeast, and at a much greater distance from 
the Persian gidf on the southeast. Its western l)oundafy 
is not far from six hundred miles east of Constantinople. 
On the north are the ancient Albania, Iberia and Col- 
chis, or the modern Geor^^ia and the adjacent provinces ; on 
the west, Pontus and Cappadocia; on the south, Meso{X)tamia 
and Assyria; and on the east, the ancient Media Atropa- 
teno, or modern Aderbaijan. It extends about four hundred 
and thirty miles in longitude, and about three hundred in 
latitude. 

Being an elevated and mountainous region, watered with 
abundant rains, and covered, for some months in the year, 
with deep snows, it gives rise to several large and celebra- 
ted rivers. The noble Euphrates begins here, in two dis- 
tinct branches, themselves not small rivers, its long and sol- 
itary cour?e towards the Persian Gulf. The Tigris also 
springs from numerous sources within the Armenian boun- 
dary, and soon after crossing it, washes the soil of ancient 
Nineveh. The Jorokh (Akampsis) carries a part of the wa- 
ters of Armenia into the Black sea. In a mass of mountains 
between the two branches of the Euphrates, rises the rapid 
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and furious Arus (Arnxos) ; whilo the still hir^er K(M)r 
(Cyrus) tinilsits ori<;iii not far totlu> north ; and lK>tIi at l(>n^th 
discharge thoir united waters into the (.'as|)ian sea. A runs 
uia, in the most llourii^hing period of its history, was divided 
into liileen provinces, which again were subdivided into al- 
moi^t us many cantons as there are valleys in that mountainous 
region. In the centre of them all was the province of Arariid 
(Ararat), distinguished tor its extent and fertility, and which, 
from its having lH>on almost invariably the residence of the 
Armenian cotirt, is uniformly mentioned in the Bible instead 
of Armenia itself.* On thc^ mountains of this province, 
Scripture tells us, the ark resteil after the tl(H)d. Here was 
the second cradle of the human race, and from hence were 
scattered over the face of the earth, the first pwgenitors of 
every nation.t 

♦ See CJon. 8 : I. Jor. 61 : 27. (aml2 Kings 19: 37. Is. 37: 38, in lltli.) 

t Tlit> foIIo\vii)j( atv tiio fiiUTU |u^)vinroH iiitti winrli ArnuMrui \si\fi dividiul, 
vit. ()ihU ami K<H)kurk on (ho north ; Daik on tho northwest; High Armo. 
nitt iHi the weitt; Fourth Armenia on tho tfouthwt'Ht ; A^hdiAnik, Mit^k auil 
Gorjuik un tliu 8onlh ; IVrsarnieniu on tlio 8outht>atit ; VasUHira^un oa the 
oadt; Siinik, Arttiukh and Paiilagariiu on thu northeast; ami l)iH>roo|)eruD 
aiul Ararud in the interior. 

For a njorc exieniU**! j;t»f>j»n\phieal acctunil of .'Vnneuia, the i-eailer \h iflerriHl 
totlM> tiixt vohune ot'the very knirnetl J^lt'moirrs HMoriifura et iit'ofcraph' 
iquea aur r Arm^nitt of M. J. Saint-.Martin. It uu< our travelling eoni- 
pniiion and };uitle, luid, thoti>;h eoiU|XMotl |u*inei|)ully from .\nnenian authurw, 
without the aid of {leiitonal uW'rvation, it eoiwttuitly t^urpriMxl ua by itd ex* 
trwueaitMuaev. 

Saiut-Murtin*(i work alao has boon conntantly ix^feritnl to in coni|M)«in}; thb 
histuriuil bketeh ; and, U^tfiden contributing many ini|K)rtant new liiet«, it luib 
aided much in iligeatiu}; and correcting information obtained elsewhere. Tlio 
woi*k, to which nuMt frtH|uent refervnce has \M.H>n had, however, is a history of 
Anuenia by the VartalH*d IN! iclmel Chamchcan of Venic«\ Three tnlitions of 
thid history have been published by its author. The |)rinei|Mil is in three 
lui^ octavo voluHMHii, in the Armenian language; antl (Ik> other (wo art) abridg* 
inenta of thitv,one in Armoniun, and the other in Armeno-'I'urkish. The Ar> 
nionian ulnridgnient has lioen trnnshuod into Knglish and publislunl, liy Johan- 
nes Avduli, an Armenian of Calcutta. The other, cuUimI GiilsAri Teoarlkh, 
the Rose Garden of Uistor}*, was published iu 1812, and is tlio ono rofcrreil tu 
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Armenian tradition has availed itaelf of this interesting 
locality of the nation to trace its history up to the remotest^ 
and even to a sacred antiquity. It tells us that Haig, a 
son of Togarmah the grandson of Japhet^ was the father of 
the Armenian race. Hence to this day, they invariably call 
themselves, in their own tongue^ liaik ; their country also 
they name 7/atA:, or Hayasddn, Haig, they believe, accom- 
panied his kindred, the other descendants of Noah, firom 
the region of Ararad to the land of Shinar ; where he assist- 
ed at the building of Babel, and was affected by the confu- 
sion of tongues. Subs€H]uent1y, disgusted with the tyranny 
of Nimrod, he retired with liis numerous family towards 
his native country, and established himself in tlie plain of 
Moosh, to the west of the lake of Van. Finding many therCt 
who, not having followed the tide of emigration to Shinar^ 
had remained unaffected by the curse of God at Babel, he 
and his family learned again from tliem their mother tongue.* 
Hence have the Armenians a favorite notion that they 
still speak the language of Noah.t 

The immediate successors of Haig, upon the throne of 
Armenia, removed northward to the banks of the Aras, 
where tlie third of the dynasty built the city of Armavir 
(Armavria), which, for about eighteen centuries, was the 
residence of the Armenian monarc)is.| Here reigned 
Ardniy the seventli of the dynasty of Haig ; who, by his 
heroic exploits, first extended abroad the fame of his coun- 

in this iketch ; though the refoi'enccf will generally antwer also for AvdalPs 
translation. The History of Armenia by Moses of Khoren, coraraonly called 
Moses Cliorenensis, is Chaindie4n*s principal autborify in the early part of 
his work, and frequent references have been mode to it, for confirmation. 

*Mosis Chorenensis Hist. Armen. Lib. 1: cap. 4, 9. Chamche&n*s Gfilz&ri 
Tevarikh, Part 1: chap. 1. 

f The arguments in support of this idea are drawn out at length in the 
preface of Mesr6b's Armenian Grammar, printed at Constantinople, 1826. 

% Cbamchein, Part 1 :.chap. 2. Moses Cboren. L. 1 : c. 11. St. Martin, 
M^m. sur 1* Arm^n. vol. 1: p. 128. 
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trymeiiy and thus caused them, among foreigners, to be 
named after himself, Armenians, a name almost universally 
given to them, except by themselves, to this day. His 
country also, which he freed from invaders, received from 
him, among other nations, the name of Armenia,* 

The same distinguished monarch extended his victorious 
arms into Cappadocia, and gave ]aws, and his name succes- 
sively, to the regions called first, second, and third Armenia ; 
which, united under the general name of Armenia Minor, ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to Cesarea, and from the mountains 
of Pontus to those of Cilicia. Their oldest and principal city 
was Cesarea ; it having been founded, under the name of 
Majak (Mazaca), by Mush&g, their first Armenian governor.t 
Armenia Minor passed early from Armenian into Roman 
hands, but deserves even at this day, on account of the num- 
ber of Armenians who inhabit it, to retain its ancient name. 

The principal foreign relations of Armenia, whether hos- 
tile or friendly, during thb early and traditionary part of 
its history, were with the neighboring kingdoms of Assy- 
ria, Media, and Babylon. It was subjected to Assyria by 
Shamiram (Semiramis), who built a city for her own resi- 
dence on the lake of Aghtamar, which was originally nam- 
ed after her, Shamiramagerd, but now bears the name of 
Van. J Subsequently it aided Arbaccs, tlie Mede, in his re- 
bellion against her successor Sardanapalus, and the conse- 
quent establishment of the Median kingdom.<^ But the mon- 
archy, which it had thus contributed to establish, Dikr&n 
(Tigranes), the first king of Armenia whose name occurs in 
Grecian history,|| lent his aid to destroy. For he assisted 

* Qiamche6n, P. 1: c. 8. Momb Cboren. L. 1: c. 11, 12. 

t Ghamche&n, P. 1: o. 8. St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 17, 180. Moees. Choren. 
L. 1: 18. 

I Mosei Choren. L. 1: c. 14, 16. St. Mart. toI. li p. 137. Cbamchein| P. 
1: c. 8. § Chamcbe&n, P. 1: c. 6. Moses Cboren. L. 1: c. 2 0. 

flXen. Cyr. L. iii. 

2» 
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Cyrus, the Prrsian,at the destruction ofthr Median monar* 
chy« and. craiis|mrtin^ the laniilT of Ajtaluifr (AMyages), its 
last kiiii;. into Armenia, estahlishiHi them in the canton of 
Nak he hevan. where originated from t)u*m a distinct clan. 
He aidrtl also, according; to Armenian re|)ort. in the accom- 
plishment of prophecy, by assisting Cyrus at the taking of 
Bahvlon.* A htde more than two centuries after his distin* 
guished reiixn, Alexander, whose empire alisorln^d st> many 
oriental monarchies, extendtnl his conquering arm n\or Ar- 
menia, and II'^^ A. C. extinguished the dynasty of Haig, 
which until tlien had held uninterniptcd |M>ssession of tlie 
throne.f 

The family of Ajtahag is not the only foreign branch, that. 
according to iho same tradition, was engrafted into the Ar* 
nienian stork, during the i^rriod we have now reviewed- 
Scripture intorms u« tiiat Adraimnelech ami Sharezer, af- 
ter assassinating theii fatiier Sennacherib, king of Assyria, , 
fled into the hintl of Armenia.^ ArnuMiiaii tradition add:*, 
that the kinir of that country assjirned to the latter the re* 
cion of luounl Sim near the eastern sources ofthr 'riirris.<^ 
wliore his dt'scondants formed the clan of Sanas«)ons or Sa- 
2«ooiis : and that a little to the southeast f>f him, was establish- 
ed I ho forinor. Irom wliom sprang the Artlznxuiies and Knoo- 
nies. ■ On I' branch of this race was, in the course* of time, 
crowned kings of Va^l)ooragan. and a nirmlnT of the other, 
after expelling the invading Iluns. was appointed, by a 
Persian king, giuernor of Armenia.^] We are toKl aKsi, 
that an Armenian king, l)eing an ally of Nebtichadnez/ar 

♦ riiaim-lioan, P. 1: c. 6, Mtimw Chorrn. L. 1: c. 23 — 30. and L 2: c. 
46. t'oinpaiv Jor. 51 : 27. 

f CluuuclK'an, P. 1: c, 12. }iUvc* Chwon. I-. 1: r SO. 

i 2 King» 19: 37. Isi. 37: 3S. § S(. Mart. vol. 1: p. 54. 

II Chamclicaii, P. 1: c. 5. Mi^dv* (liomi. L. 1: c. 22. St. Mail. vol. 1: 

\\ 163. «r ChunHThcan, P. 4: r. 13. 
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It the taking of Jerusalem, brought away witli him a Jew- 
ish noble named Shampad, from whom sprang the clan of 
Pakradians, so called from Pakarad one uf hi^ descend- 
ants;* different branches of which aftorwardst ai^cended tlie 
thrones of Armenia and Georgia. — TheM\ with numerous 
other clans more or less powerful, many of whom traced their 
origin directly to some son or grandson of Ilaig, anciently 
composed the Armenian nation, and tlu' names of their no- 
bles often occur in its history. 

After Armenia had yielded to the arms of Alexander, it 
was ruled by governors, soinetinies of Circck and some- 
times of native origin, who dci ivcil a delegated authority 
alternately from Seleucia and trom Macedonia, or laid 
claim to entire independence, as for the tiiiu' suited their 
wishes or ability. In the days ot' Ardashas (Artaxias), 
one of these governors, the ccloUratcd Hannibal found in 
Armenia a temporary refuge from the vengeance of Rome, 
and caused to be built on the banks of the Aras a city, 
which, named after his protector Ardasliiid (Artaxata), be- 
came ibr a time the capital of the kingdom. t 

The power that overturned the empire oi the Si'leuci- 
ds in the East, and formed an inipassal)lo barrier to the 
ambition of Rome, numbered Armenia among its early 
conquests ; but, instead of retaining it as a province, be- 
stowed upon it a race of independent and powerful kings. 
In the year 149 A. C. Aishag the Great (Arsaccs, called 
also Mithridates I.), grandson of tlic founder of the Par- 
thian empire, placed his brother Vagiiarshag (Valarsaces) 
upon the throne of Armenia. Under this branch of the 
Arsacids, which reigned 577 years, the Armenians boast 
of greater prosperity, and a higher grade in the scale of 
nations, than they have at any other period enjoyed. To 

* Chunche&n, P. 1: c. 10. Moses Cboren. L. 1: c. 21. 
t Cbunehein, P. ii. St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 117. 
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[, they bdieve themsehea to be indebted for a 
true history of their nation up to its rery origin in Hug. 
For that prince, desirous himself of information on this 
point, obtained the consent of his royal brother of Persia 
to search the ancient records of Nineveh, and there foand 
a manuscript, professing to have been translated from the 
Chaldee into Greek by command of Alexander, which 
contained in due order the annals of the Armenian nation. 
Upon such a foundation would the tradition we have been 
ic^wing base itself.* 

Vagharshag and his son Arshag are reported to have 
conquered the regions on the southeastern shores of the 
Black sea, and at the foot of mount Caucasus. And 
the Armenians would have us believe that Ardashes, 
the third of the dynasty, on the one side overran Aaia 
Minor, subdued Thrace, and defeated the Lacedemoni- 
ans in the Pelc^nnesus, and on the other reduced to 
a secondary rank the monarchy of Persia-t Dikran, 
hb successor, was an ally of Mihrtad (Mithridates), the 
great king of Pont us, in his renowned wars with Sylla 
and Lucullus,! and was also crowned king of Seleucia.^ 
Such relations soon inTolved him in a direct war with 
Rome, which Pompey, after destroying Mihrtad, ended by 
imposing upon him humiliating conditions of peace. jj 
Discontented with these, he soon formed an alliance with 
Arshez, of Persia, and their united army, under the com- 
mand of Pagoor (Pacorus), son of the Persian king, and 
Pazapran (Barzaphames), an Armenian prince, entered 
Palestine, and placed a new sovereign upon the rego-pon- 



• OiaiDdieiD, P. 8: c 1. Mom Cborai. L- 1: c. 7, 8, and L. 2 : 
c 8. St. Mart». toI. 1 : p. 259. 

t MoKs Oiorai. L. 2: c. 4, 8, 11, 12. ClaiDcbeio, P. 8: c. 2. 

X OwDdMAo, P. 8: c a. § JoMio. UisC. L. 40: c 1. 

11 Cliainriip4a, P. 8: c. 4. 
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tifical throne of Jerusalem.* In the sequel of these lios- 
tilities, thus induced between the Armenians and Romans, 
the whole country was overrun by Antony in his Parthian 
wars, 34 A. C. The part north of the Aras was given to 
his son, who however was soon expelled, and the remain- 
der became permanently tributary to Augu£:tus.f With 
this division of territory the reigning family, alter the lead- 
ing members had died in captivity, was also divided. The 
northern branch, alternately upheld and dethroned by the 
Romans and Persians, was at length supplanted by G(?or- 
gian princes, who again yielded to a brother of tlie king 
of Persia; and finally, after a separation of ciglity-fivc 
years, the whole country was reunited under the southern 
branch.} 

Important events had, in the meantime, occurred in the 
dominions of the latter. The Armenian Arsacidn*, at the 
commencement of their reign, fixed their royal residence 
at Medzpin (Nisibis). For, from a remote antifpiity, the 
northwest part of Mesopotamia, embracing Nisibis, Mar- 
din, and Orfah (Edessa), was inhabited by a race of i>cr>ple 
resembling the Armenians in manners, language, and 
fixm ; and, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
constitated, according to Armenian report, under the name 
of Mesopotamia of the Armenians, an integral part of 
Armenia, and was the residence of the court for 2*28 
years.§ Abgar, one of their sovereigns they say, trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Orfah, and was there con- 
verted to Christianity. In their account of this event, they 



* CiuiDcbe&D, P. 8 : c 5. Jm. Aot. L. 24 : c. 24, 25. Mofei Cho- 
ren. L. 2 : c. 18 t Chamche&n, P. S : c 6. 

X St. Mart. -vol. 1 : p. 298. Chamcheao, P. 8: c. 9. Comp. Taciti 
Ann. L. 2: c. 1 — 4, 56. 

§ St. Mart f ol. 1 : p. 157. 
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have taken care to dimiiiisli iiauirht from the circumstancet 
so creduluu^lv reix>rtocI l)v Kiissphiiis. Thev sav that Ab- 
gar, having believed in Christ Ironi mere reiwrt, corres- 
ponded with him, received from him his portrait niirao- 
ulously inipies:<ed l>y himself upon a liand kerchief, and was 
instructed more i)erfectly and baptized, together with 
many uf tlie inhabitants of Orfal), by Thaddeus, whom tlie 
a{X):;tIe T]iuma:ii, in ol)edience to the command of Christ, 
sent on this mizssion. Others of the Armenians in the in- 
terior were subsequently converted by Thaddeus.* But the 
^.^ immediate successors of Abgar apostatized from the laith, 
martvred. In'sides manv common Christians, several of the 
aiK>stles and disciples of our Lord, and nearly extermin- 
ated Christianity in the country.t We learn of its con- 
tinuing to exist by being told, ai>out two centuries after, 
that a certain king martyred some of the Christians in his 
dominions, and reduced others to slavery.} 

The third in succession from Abgar, having obtained 
from Vespasian, A. D. 75, the dominion of the whole of 
Armenia proper, by ceding to the Romans his possessions 
in Mesopotamia, removed his court to the province of 
Ararad.^ The subsequent history of Armenia is varied 
by little except occasional attempts to tiirow off the sur- 
veillance of Rome, in the struggles of the Romans with 

♦ Chamcljcan, P. 3: c. 7. Moses CTioren. L. 2: c. 26—30. Com- 
pare Euseb. L. 1 : c. 12. — Asseman, in his al>stnict of the Chronicom 
Edenenum, contends that Al^ar wait not king of Armenia, and neTer 
governed any part of tiiat coiuitr}-. The chronicle represents him to have 
been the fiftoeoth in a series of princes who reignetl at Edessa. (Bib. Orient, 
vol. 1 : p. 420.) — Tacitus calls Abgar, (or, as he writes his name, Acba- 
nis,) king of tlie Arabs (Ann. L. 12: c. 12); and in speaking of Ar- 
menia during this |)eriod, he evidently has in mind only the country whose 
capital was Artaxata. Ann. L. 2: p. 56. 

t Chamche4n, P. 3: c. S. Moses Choreo. L. 2: c. 31. 

X Chamebe&n, P. 3: c. 14. 

§ Chamcbein, P. 3: c. 10. Moses Choren. L. 2: c. 35. 
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the Parthians of Persia, until the Sassanidae ascended the 
throne of Persia A. D. 226.* It was not to be expected 
that the Armenian Arsacidae, who had always considered 
their own interests more or less coimected with the for- 
tunes of their kindred of the Persian branch, would be 
unmoved spectators of this revolution, Khosrov, who 
then sat upon the throne, first succeeded in expelling Ar- 
dasheer (Artaxerxes), the first Sassanian, from Persia ; t 
but was himself finally murdered by a hired assassin of 
the Persian. His kingdom was consequently overrun, 
and his family almost annihilated.;); 

Christianity was now revived in Armenia. The instru- 
ment employed by Providence to bring about this great 
event, was Gregory, styled by the Armenians Loosavorichj 
the Illuminator, than whom no saint ranks higher in the 
Armenian calendar. His father, a Persian Pelilevi, of the 
royal family of the Arsacidae, was the very assassinator of 
Khosrov. Gregory, being then in his infancy, was carried for 
safety to Cesarea, where he was educated in the Christian 
faith.^ Durtad (Tiridates), a surviving son of Khosrov, at 
length marched from Rome, by order of Diocletian, to take 
possession of his rightful throne, and Gregory attached him- 
gelf to his suite. But, having refused to join the king in his 
idolatry, and his relationship to the murderer of his father 
becoming known, he was subjected to tortures, and impris- 
oned for fourteen years. Delivered at length by the inter- 
position of God, he effected, by preaching and miracles, 
the conversion of the king and court. Then, having been 

♦ Charache&n, P. 3: c. 11—14. Moses Choren. L. 2: c. 40—66. 
f The Armenian testimony to this fact Is not credited by Gibbon. 
% Charochedn, P. 3: c. 14. Moses Choren. L. 2: c. 6S — 71. 

§ Chamchc&n, P. 3: c. 7, 14. Moses Choren. Lib. 2: c. 77. 
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consecrated bishop by Leontios of Cesarea, A. D. 303, he 
baptized the king and the whole nation.* 

The Sassanians of Persia, who were ever ready to do an 
injury to a race of kings, so nearly related to the dynasty 
they had overturned, and who had acted so hostile a part 
at the commencement of their own reign, became still more 
inimical when those kings professed Christianity, in conse* 
quence of their well known desire forcibly to restore and 
establish the religion of Zoroaster, wherever their power 
extended. The Armenians, unable to maintain their inde- 
pendence between two such rival powers as Persia and 
Rome, were inclined by religious sympathy to lean upon 
the latter ; but gradually came completely into the power 
of the former, as it gained the ascendency in the East 
Often was their country unceremoniously trampled upon and 
crushed, in the repeated shocks of their warring neighbors. t 
Nor did the church escape without oppression. Two of 
their most ix)wcrful chiefs, A. D. 377, renounced the Chris- 
tian religion for that of Persia, and, finding Shabooh Second 
(Shahpoor) moved by true Sassanian intolerance, and left 
by his victory over Julian to deal with Armenia as he 
pleased, were aided by him in repeatedly devastating the 
country, and one of them, named Meroojnn, was promised 
the sovereignty of it, if he would convert the nation to the 
religion of Zoroaster. The bishops and priests were in con- 
sequence carried in chains to Persia, where many perished 

* Chamchc&n, P. 8: c. 15. Moacs Cliorcn. L. 2: c. 88, 89.^Tliean» 
ciont Greek ecclesiastical historians, from EuHehiiw to Kvugriiis, maintain 
a remarkable silence rc8i)ccting this distinguished chanicter, and tlie 
whole subject of Christianity in Armenia. Sozomen (L. 2: c. 7.) re- 
ports a tradition that Tiridates, king of Armenia, was converted by a tii- 
ion, became a very zealous Christian, and ordered all his subjects to bolievo 
in Christ. Dut ho says nothing of Gregory. Even the Armenian Moaei 
Cborcnensis gives but a very brief account of him. Hist. Armen* L. 2: 
c. 61, 77, 88. 

t Chamche&n, P. 8: c. 16—20. Moies Choreo. L. 8: c. 1^24. 
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by torture and in prison, and Magi, accompanied by execu- 
tioners, were stationed in the towns and villages to convert 
the people to the worship of fire.* Moved by the entrea- 
ties of the Armenian Cathdicos, as the head of the Armenian 
church is called, the emperor Theodosius the Ghreat inter- 
fered A. D. 381, and placed upon the throne a king of his 
own choice. But the interference resulted only in a for- 
mal division of 4|rmenia, A. D. 381, between the king of 
Persia and the emperor of Constantinople, which divided 
also the reigning family, and filled the land with civil broils 
and bloodshed.t 

Hitherto we have had little occasion to notice the 
cause of learning in Armenia, for we only learn that king 
Ardashes, A. D. 87, promoted the study of history, as- 
tronomy, geometry &c. by the establishment of schools, in 
which the pupils were taught from books written in Arme- 
nian with the Persian or Syriac character ; | and that Mer- 
oojan, in his unhallowed enterprise, destroyed aU books in 
the Greek character, which had been used to some extent 
in writing Armenian, and ordered only the Persian, i. e. Sy- 
riac character to be used.§ But the invention of the 
Armenian alphabet, A. D. 406, was a new era in Ar- 
menian literature. Its inventor, a learned monk named 
Mesrob, having found human ingenuity insufficient, betook 
himself to prayer, and the result was an immediate forma- 
tion of thirty six of the Armenian characters in perfection. || 
He then instituted schools in which this alphabet was 
taught, and learned men were sent by him and Isaac the 
Catholicos to Edessa and Constantinople, to translate into 
Armenian the learned works of other nations. The most 

* Chamcbean, P. 8: c. 21. Moses Choren. L. 8: c. 26. 

t Chamche&o, P. 3: c. 22, 23. Moees Choren. L. 3: c. 86—47. 

% Chamchein, P. 8: c. U. 

§ Chamche&n, P. 3: c. 21. Moses Choren. L. 8: c. 36. 

I Two odiers were added in the twelfth centnry. 
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importaDt result of this literary effort wa8 the translatioD of 
the Bible into Armenian, A. D. 411, by I^aac and Mesrob. 
They fir:<t attempted it from the Syriac, but the learned 
men just mentioned having brought from Constantinople a 
correct copy of the Septuagint, they translated the whole 
from that version.* This is the tran^slation that is still in uae, 
and it is the oldest Armenian Imok extant. The next is 
Moses of Khoren's History of Armenia|f.whicli was oom- 
posed about half a century latcr.t 

After a series of oppressive and |)ersecuting measures OB 
the part of Persia, and of disunion and di^Ioyalty on the part 
of the Armenian nobles, Vrani Fifth (Buhram) destroyed, 
A. D. 428, the dynasty of the Arsacidn^ of Armenia, and 
degraded that country to the rank of a dei^endent proi- 
incc.} The division of the country between the Greeks and 
Persians htill continued, but the share of the former em- 
braced only two or three of the western provinces. The 
remainder was ruled by governors of Persian appointment, 
though Foniotimes of native origin, till the Sassanian dy- 
nasty crumbled under the growing power of the kalifs. 
Armenia now experienced the most relentless and bloody 
religious persecution wliich her aiiiials, or those of almost 
any other nation, have recorded. Ilazgerd Second (Yezdi- 
gerd), the Persian sovereign, began A. D. 449» by using 
his personal influence to induce the Armenian chiefs to 
embrace the worsliip of fire, while absent from their coun- 
try aiding him in his wars with the Huns. Mild measures 
failing of success, he tortured a number of them to death, 
martyred multitudes of the common i)eople, and harassed 
the country with insup(x)rtable taxes. Twice were the 
principal nobles drawn away from their country, and 
plunged in the dungeons of Persia. The Catholicos and 

• Cluuncbe&D, P. 3: c. 24. Moses Cnoren. L. 3: c. 47, 49, 58, 51. 

I Chamcbcio, P. 4: c. 4. 

X Chamchc&D, P. 3: c. 25, 26. Moaea Choren. L. 3: c. 64. 
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his leading clcr^ry were carried off in chains, and, after an 
imprisonment of two or three years, suffered martyrdom. 
Desolating armies ravaged the country, and Magi in their 
train, by the fi)rce of such arguments, sought to make 
converts to their faith. * Some ohicfs of the distinguished 
Mamigonian clan, in this extremity, rallied the sinking 
spirits of their countrymen, cr>llected around their standard 
other nobles of kindred feelings, and bravely defended 
their religion and their country. Armenian history tells 
118 that their ancestor Mamkon was a nephew of the king 
of China, who, upon the occasion of some revolution in 
that distant country, sought an asylum in Persia, and 
finally settled in Armenia al)out the middle of the third 
century.* The Mamigonians took a high rank among 
the nobles of their adopted country, and more than one 
was honored with the office of commander-in-chief They 
now performed prodigies of valor, and, facing with equal 
firmness the force of superior numbers and tlie influence 
of secret treachery, not only prevented, during two per- 
secuting reigns, the Armenian church from becoming en- 
tirely extinct, but finally brought the Persian king, A. D. 
484, to make peace upon terms of the most complete tol- 
eration of Christianity, and the renunciation of every effort 
to make converts to the faith of the Magi. In fact, a 
Mamigonian was shortly aflcr appointed governor of Ar- 
menia, and under him the country enjoyed a season of 
quiet and prosperity .t 

During this season, the Armenians, by rejecting the 
council of Chalcedon, subjected themselves to the charge 
of heresy, which is still brought against them by the 
churches of Greece and Rome. Although neither the 

* Moses Choran. L. 2: c. 8. St. Mart. toL 2: p. 28. — Gibbon at- 
tribates to Mamkdn a somewhat different origin (Hist. L. xiii). But his 
authority is Moses of Khoren, who narrates distinctly the facts as givea 
abore. f Cbamcbeao, P. 4: c. 1^11. 
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civil nor spiritual head of the nation had been present at 
the council of Nice, its decrees, when brought into the 
country, had received the subscription of Gregory, who 
was then still living ; and Armenia seems never to hare 
been troubled by the Arian heresy.* When the canons of the 
council of Ephesus also were sent to Armenia, at the 
close of its sessions, the nation formally assented to them at 
a special synod. And an additional barrier was raised to 
the introduction of Nestorianism by a speedy condemnatiiMi 
of the books of Theodorus of Mopsuestia and Diodonis of 
Tarsus ; f and by a successful opposition to the proscl}tiiig 
attempt of Barsumas of Nisibis about forty years afterward8.| 
When the council of Chalcedon assembled, the Armenian 
church was too deeply involved in its desperate struggle for 
existence with the (ire worshipers of Persia to take a part 
in its deliberations, and Barsumas, the Syrian monk of 
Samosata, subsequently found means, from his retreat id 
Mesopotamia, of prejudicing the Armenian clergy against it 
through his disciple Samuel.*^ Previous intimacy between 
the two nations,!! facilitated his access to the Armenians, 
and it was no difficult matter to convince them, that a 
council which had treated the works of Ttieodorus with 
indulgence was itself infected with Nestorianism. Beii^ 
confirmed in this prejudice by the condemnation it received 
in the Henoticon of Zeno,*f the Armenian bishops met, 
A. D. 491, and formally rejected it. But at the same time 
they most inconsistently anathematized Eutyches.** 

The fires of persecution continued to be repeatedly kin- 

« Chamcbein, P. 8: c. 15. Moset Cboreo. L. 2: c. 87. 

t Chamcbean, P. 3: c. 25. Samma Concilionim, p. 968. Mom Cho- 
reo. L. 8: c. 51. % Chamcfaeao, P. 4: c. 4. 

§ Aaseman. Bib. Orient, rol. 2: p. 296. 

li Two native Syriaiw bad already been Catbolicoses of Armenia. 
Cfaamcfaein, P. 3: c. 17. and P. 4: c. 1. Compare St. Mart. toI. 1: p. 308. 

T Eva§. Hilt. L. 3: c. 4. 

^* diamrhein, P. 4: c. 12. Campun P. 4: c. 17. 
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died by the bigotry of Magiism, without excepting even the 
leign of Nooshirwan the Just, until the Magi themselves 
were swept away by the besom of Saracen destruction, and 
Persia became a province in the empire of the kalifs of 
Mohammed.* Armenia, at an early period, felt the rapar 
eious graqp of the Aral»an monarchs. Their first incur- 
sion was in A. D. 637,t and ten years after, the nation sub- 
mitted to pay the hhardjj or capitation tax, imposed by 
Mohammedans upon all tolerated sects.| The jealousy of 
Ae emperors of Constantinople, who in the last years of 
the Sassanian dynasty had again extended their dominion 
OTer the whc^ of Armenia, was consequently provoked, 
and for seventy years that miserable country was a bone of 
ccmtention between the rival powers of Constantinople and 
Damascus. Being claimed by both and defended by nei- 
ther, as often as it yielded to the arms of one, it was pun- 
ished fcNT disobedience by the other, and was almost equal- 
ly devastated by the orthodox Greeks, and the infidel Arabs. 
From the time that the Greeks again retired within their 
own division, the remainder of the country was governed 
by representatives of the kalifs, of whom the Armenians 
have recorded but few complaints, except for their extor- 
lioD, until the last, who had orders to carry^on a war of re- 
ligious persecution and extermination. The city of Tovin 
was their usual residence.^ 

Ify 9. singular change of measures, the court firom which 
these cruel orders emanated soon afterwards established a 
dynasty of native sovereigns that for 160 years occupied 
the throne of Armenia. The noble family of Pakradians, 
which at the destruction of Jerusalem had been trans- 
ported to Armenia, has been already noticed. They were 
known as Jews in the reign of Dikran, the fourth of the Ar- 

• Chamrfirtn, P,4: c. l'l€i t Ibid. P. 4: c 17. 

X Ghamdidui, P. 4: c. 18, $ Ibid. P. 4: c. lS-*22^ 
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of Halailin, and for nearly a century, tho sulUuis of Egypt, 
occaNionaJly Mm\ by the Turku of Iconium, made incur- 
sionff into Cilicia, dcntroying iin citiDn, and carrying it« in* 
habitantH intf> captivity; until, alarmed leat sympathy fbr 
tho Armonianri nliould bring uptm them another cruiiade 
from KurofK), they, with barbarities not to bo doNcribedy 
put a final tisrmination U) Armenian royalty, A. D, 1375f 
and made Cilicia a province of Kgypt* 

While Armenia pro(>er wan under a distinct goreni* 
ment, whether royal or provincial, itii fiptrituol and cifil 
caj>italff were generally the tame, and tho incumbent of 
tho Hee of Hi. Gregory waa rarely troubled with a rival. 
The TurlcN, at the name time that they destroyed ita cifil 
government, cauned the Catholicon, on early an A. D. 1060, 
U) take refuge in mount Taurufi.t He sulMcciuently ronided 
in Home one of the numerous conventa of tho Black 
mountain (mount Amanun), ti> tho went of 8amo«ata, 
until A. D. 11^, when, tho office of Catholicoa and a 
amall principality in Fourth Armenia l>ecoming united in 
the ffame {NsrMori, the cantle of Dacovk wan mode tho capital 
of br>th.:|: The principality, however, Ijcing at length 
ruined liy the Turku, tho neat of the Catholieoa waa tran«- 
ferred, A. 1>. 1147, to Ilromkla, a fortrofia on tho w^it 
bank of the Kuphratei below Samonata,^ whoro it conttD" 
ued till A. I>. 1294, when, that place having been dei- 
troyed by the Kgyptiann, it was removed to Sin, then the 
capital of the Roopenian kingN.|| During thin diaturbed 
atati; of the nation, a numl)er of luHhopn in diflToront placet 
aatumed the dignity of Cathoiicon ; but only one tucceeded 

* i^mchtikn, V. vi.— Th« muIUiim of Egypt of Uiw dyiMniy wt etJkd 
Ajfoohiim fnmt AwKib tlie fntlmr of HiiUlin (Vie. Hut. p. 1). A fiiaillv 
'/poor KtmrnrB in Mount Lt^mntm Ntill uietn to lay claim to dMomt, thro^ 
tlMm, from t\m gmit antntfoniift of Kiclwrd the lion-hearted, and art kjiewi 
•f Eineeri of the home or Ayoob. 

f ChMwhakt, P. 6 : c. 16. X It>{d. P. 1 c. 4. 

f dtamohein, P. 6: c. 0. || Ibid. : o. 19. 
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hifl kingdom, by a regular exchange of deeds, to the em- 
peror Basilius, and received in return the province of Se- 
bastia, whither he migrated with his army and about one 
third of his subjects. In A. D. 961, a branch separated 
from the original stock of the Pakradians, and peaceably es- 
tablished the kingdom of Kars ; which continued to exist 
even after the parent throne was overturned. 

The worst foreign enemy of the Pakradians was the vizeer 
of Aderbaijlin. . He repeatedly ravaged the country, drove 
the king from his throne to retired mountain fastnesses, and 
subjected the people to the horrors of war and of religious 
persecution. The Abkhaz (Abasgi) too made frequent in- 
cursions upon the northern frontier. But all the neighboring 
enemies of Armenia were at length crushed by another 
power, which trampled alike upon it and upon them. 
Central Asia, that ocean of nomadic hordes whose waves 
had often, from the remotest antiquity, burst acrost the Ji- 
hon (Oxus) to deluge the plains of Persia, and in the sixth 
century had even extended, in the persons of the Huns, its 
desolating influences to Armenia, now sent forth a vast in- 
undation which undermined successively the walls of fiag- 
d^ and of Constantinople, and spread over Armenia the 
foreign race that occupies and oppresses it at the present 
day. We have just seen one of the petty Armenian king- 
doms take to flight at the approach of Toghrul-beg at the 
head of his Turks.* The very next year the representative 
of the main branch of the Pakradians, affrighted by the 
same enemy, bequeathed to the Greek emperor his capital 
and his kingdom, upon condition of being defended during 
life from foreign invasion. The Greeks succeeded by sword 
and by treachery in executing this testament A. D. 1046, 

* TdghniPs nation were Turks, hiei family Seljookians. Seljook, the 
grandfather of T6ghrul, having by his greatnecifl provoked the jealousy of 
hif sovereign the king of the Turks, fled to save his life, and drew after him 
a large portion of his nation, who tlience forward followed the fortunes of hii 
fiunily. Bar. Hist, of Georg. Almac. p. 267. 
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and the family, who pretended to a direct descent from King 
David of Jerusalem, saw themselves transferred from the 
throne of Armenia, where they had enjoyed the pompous 
title of Skakanshah (king of kings), to the proprietorship of 
a few obscure towns in Cappadocia.* 

We hear much of the church during the dark ages 
which wc have just reviewed, but little that is grateful to 
the evangelical Christian. As evidence of her prosperity, 
we are told of numerous churches and convents built, of 
new ceremonies and precious relics introduced, of multi- 
tudes of legendary and scholastic books composed, and of 
incredible miracles performed ;t while disputes about the 
council of Chalccdon, the ambition and rivalries of Cathot 
icoses, and the introduction of demoralizing heresy, gi?e 
proof of the low state of religion. We hear nothing of el- 
oquent preachers going tlurough the nation and stirring it 
up to salutary reform ; or of the establishment of schools 
for the education of the common people in religious knowl- 
edge and useful science. The best fruit of religion that is 
presented to us, is tlic unyielding steadfastness with which 
Magian and Mahommcdau persecutions were endured, to 
the loss of property, of liberty, and oilcn of life. 

The attempts of the Seljookians met witli little success 
until, by the changes just mentioned, Armenia, with the 
unimportant exception of Kars, had passed into the hands of 
tlie Greeks, whose hatred of monophysitism was such, that 
they saw with indifference its partizans fall before the 
Turkish yataghan. Then, with their hundreds of thou- 
sands, they carried devastation through the country year 

* Chamcbe&D, P. 5: c. 1—13. 

t Sucli as a dish of cooked pigeons coming to life and flying away from 
table, at the command of a monk who had unwittingly oi*dered siich a for- 
bidden dish to be cooked on a fast day ; and tlie current of a river reverwd 
to convince an emperor of the orthodoxy of the Armenian mpde of bleMing 
the waten at Chriatmas ! Chamchean, P. 5: c. 9, II. 
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4xRer year^ and in A. D« 1049 sacked Ardzen, a city near 
the modem Erzroom, massacring 140,000 of its inhabit^ 
ants, carrying as many into captivity, and levelling its 800 
churches with the ground.* Toghrul died A. D. 1063, 
but the falcon was followed by the conquering Uon,f Alj>- 
arslan, his successor, in completing the conquest and ruin 
of Armenia, took and pillaged Ani, the capital of the Pak- 
radian kings, with such slaughter, that its streets were 
Uocked up with the bodies, and the river Akhoore4n red- 
dened with the blood, of the slain.^ The king of Kars, 
thinking his city no longer safe, now followed the example 
(tf the kings of Ani and of Van, and exchanged his king- 
dom, A. D. 1064, with the emperor for a small territory in 
the southern part of Pontus, embracing Amasia and Co- 
mana.§ From this conquest of Armenia by the Turks, 
which was thus completed, it ceased to have an individual 
existence. Its ancient provincial divisions were obliterated, 
and Armenian names of places were gradually supplanted 
by others of Turkish origin. The sons of Seljook, when 
sultans of a vast empire, retained the wandering habits of 
their ancestor, who pitched his shepherd's tent upon the 
banks of the Jihon. Instead of imposing upon Armenia a 
r^ular government, they alternately over-ran it with their 
devastating hordes, and left it a prey to desolation and an- 
archy, until, by the death of Malek-shah, it was given up 
to the undivided influence of the latter of these curses. 

It would be useless to attempt to thread the labyrinth of 
the petty, undefined, and often hostile principalities, into 
which Armenia was divided between the breaking up of 
the empire of the house of Seljook, and the invasion of the 
Moghuls. The southern provinces, occupying the defiles 

* Chamdieio, P. 5: c. 15. Si, Mart. vol. 2: p. 201. 
t l^gkrul signifies in Turkish a iaicon, and Alp-artldn^ (properly pro- 
noanoed Elb-arsl&n,) signifies a heroic or strong lion. 
% St. Mart vol. 2: p. 224. § Cbamche6n, P. 5: c. 19« 
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of mount Taurus, were divided between two branches of 
the family of tlic Turkman Artuk, and the relatifea of the 
Kurd Sulah-eUloen, so renowned in the history of the cro- 
sadeH under the name of Saladin. The slave of a Sel- 
jookian prince, assuming the title of Shah-annen, estab- 
lished and transmitted to his pot<terity a kingdom, whose 
capital was Khelat on the western shore of the lake of 
Van. Ani had been given by Alp-arslan to a family of 
Kiirds, but after an obstinate struggle they were dispo^ 
sessed by the kings of Georgia, who, now at the height of 
their power, not only extended their sway over the northern 
provinces of Armenia, bat infringed upon the territories of 
the kings of Khelat and the Atabegs of Aderbaijan.* 

Although Armenian rule in Armenia itself had thus 
ceased, we may, by going only to the adjoining province of 
Gilicia, still find a small body of the nation governed by 
its own kings. During the rule of the Pakradians, and of 
the governors who preceded them, in fact from A. D. 507, 
the Greek emperors had made repeated attempts, by pro- 
clamations, by councils, and, in that part of Armenia which 
belonged to them, by direct force, to bring the Armenians 
to a union with the Greek church. But their efforts, not- 
withstanding some partial success at times, produced no 
better ultimate result, than irritated obstinacy on the part 
of the Armenians, and overbearing contempt on that of the 
Greeks. After the three Armenian kings with so many 
of their subjects, by retiring within the Greek limits, had 
voluntarily put themselves in the power of the emperor* 
the same attempts were repeated in a still more objection- 
able form. At last Kakig, the exiled king of Ani, provoked 
beyond endurance by the contempt which the Greek bbhop of 
Cesarea had thrown upon his nation by calling his dog Armen 
(Armenian), cruelly murdered that prelate, by tying him and 
his dog in a bag together, aud provoking the poor animal to 

* ^\. Mart, Tol. 1: p. 42,877—988. 
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tear his master to pieces.* He was himself slain in con- 
sequence, but Roopen, his companion and relative, aveng- 
ed his death by establishing, A. D. 1080, an independent 
kingdom in Cilician Taurus, which for 295 years was gov- 
erned by his descendants. Already were those mountain- 
ous regions occupied by a numerous Armenian population, 
but the standard of the Roopenians drew away still greater 
numbers from the cruelties of the Turks and the persecu- 
tions of the Greeks. The kingdom increased from small 
beginnings, till it occupied the whole country from the 
summits of Taurus to the sea, and from the Euphrates to 
the western limits of Cilicia. Ain-zarbah, Tarsus, and 
.Sis, were successively its capitals. The power of the 
Greeks, from whom it endured occasional wars, ^d con- 
stant enmity, at length fell before the lance of the crusa- 
ders. But the previous capture of Nice by the same mil- 
itary adventurers, and the consequent transfer of the court 
of the Seljookian sultans of Room from thence to Iconium, 
had already planted upon the very borders of Cilicia a still 
nM»re persevering and harassing enemy. The crusaders 
themselves influenced the fortune of the Roopcnian kings 
more by intrigue and intermarriages than by open war or 
confirmed friendship.t The Moghuls were their least inju- 
rious neighbors. When their hordes had already swept over 
Persia, Georgia and Armenia, had advanced into Mesopo- 
tamia, and had conquered the sultan of Iconium, the Ar- 
menian king was so fortunate as to arrest their march by a 
timely submission, and obtain a treaty of friendship and al- 
liance, which the descendants of Chingiz never failed to 
respect, till their conversion to Mohammedanism weakened 
their fidelity to Christian allies. But this intimacy with 
the great Moghul provoked the jealousy of the successors 

* Chamche&n, P. 5: c. 18. 

t The AnneoiaiM so often mentioned in the history of the crusades were 
of this Cilician kingdom. 
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in creating a permanent division in the church. A con- 
vent in Aghtam^r, an island in the lake of Van, had ac- 
quired some celebrity by having been the residence of 
the Catholicos for several years in the days of the Pakra- 
dians ; and now, when the successors of St. Gregory fixed 
themselves at such a distance as the mountains of Cilicia, 
its bishop, A. D. 1114, boldly threw off their supremacy, 
and, supported by five other prelates, assumed the title and 
functions of Catholicos.* The excommunication, which 
was immediately denounced against him, was removed 
after 180 years ;t and the Catholicos of Aghtamar contin- 
ues to exercise his functions at the present day, in full 
communion with the other branches of the Armenian 
church. — During the reign of the Roopenians, the convents 
of the Black mountain produced many writers, who took 
a high rank in the monastic literature of Armenia. 

We must now return to Armenia proper, and review the 
events which it, in the meantime, underwent. The first 
effect of the advance of the Moghuls, under Chingiz-khan, 
from their distant region north of the wall of China, was 
to force westward the different hordes of Turks, which, 
after accompanying Toghrul across the Jihon, had fixed 
themselves in the eastern part of Persia. Led by Jelal-el- 
deen, son of the last king of Kharism, they spread over 
Armenia in their march A. D. 1226, subjecting its in- 
habitants to the evils of war, and of religious persecution.! 

♦ Chamchein, P. 6 : c. 4. t Chamche4n, P. 6 : c. 19. 

X Chamche&n, P. 6 : c. 13.— It was in the train of Jelal-el-deen that the 
horde from which the Osmanlies sjirang, migrated from Meru-Shah-Jihdn, 
in Khoras&n, to Asia Minor. Their chief, Soleim&n, dying when they had 
advanced as far as Erzeng&n, his son Erdogrul conducted them into Bithynia, 
where he was presented with a small district, by the Seljookian sult&n of 
loonium. Othm&n, his son, conquered Broosa, and laid the foundation of 
the empire and the dynasty, which have to this day retained from him the 
name of Ottoman or Osmanly. Mininski Lex. Com. § 10. Mod. Trav, 
Syr. and As. Min. vol. 2 : p. 828. Id. Turkey, p. 12. 
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The Moghul gcncralu, who fullowcd, were cruel as conquer^ 
ors, and oppressive as governors. Their extortions were di- 
minished by a visit of the Armenian king of Cilicia to 
their distant masters; and a temporary tranquility wa» 
restored to Armenia by the |>orsonal presence of Iloolakoo, 
who, A. D. 1250, as the lieutenant of his brother then 
the occupant of the throne of Chingiz, transferred the 
Moghul head-ijuarters from the dcMirt of Mooglian to the 
beautiful city of Maragha in Aderbaijan, and changed 
the encampment of a nomadic horde into a philosophic 
and civilized court. The tolerant spirit of the first Mo- 
ghuls, or rather their partiality to the Christian religion, 
was but partially destroyed even ader the successors of 
Iloolukoo embraced the Mohammedan faith, and we read 
of but tem|K>rary and limited persecutions, even to the last 
days of their reign.* 

Timoor ( Tamerlane) , the ^eatest of earthly conquerors, 
about A. D. 1390, swept away the niiseral)le relics of the 
house of Chingiz, and repeatedly traced his bloody track 
across the mountains of Armenia. But he leil behind 
him no efficient rulers, and Tiirkman tril)es soon effaced 
the f(X>tsteps of the last of the Moghuls.t Hordes of 
Turks bearing the particular name of Tiirkman, originally 
followed Toghrul to the south of Armenia ; they received 
accessions from the companions of Jelal-el-deen ; and now, 
divided into the two iriboH of A k-ko^ unit/ (white sheep) and 
Kara-koyunly (black sheep), with Diarbekr and Van for their 

^ Chin(|[is and his succcMiorii linvo been exceeded \iy few in cruelty as coo- 
qaerors; Inil as rulers, they seem to have granted toleration to every sect, 
and protection to tlio citizens of every nation. During their reign, tlio 
whole of tlic vast region between the Mediteminean and the Chinese sea, 
was thrown open to tlie unrestricted investigation of travellcm. It gives one 
n sublime idea of their power and tlieir mildness, to see tlio Polos passing 
this distance in safety, |>rotcctcd simply by the passfwrt of a sovereign on the 
throne of China. 

t Malcohn*s Hist, of Persia, vol. I: p. 816. Hist, of Persia in tho Mo- 
dern TruvePer, Pcrs. vol. 1: p. 160. 
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respective capitals, they ruled over, or rather over-ran, the 
whole of Armenia. But the Osmanlies of Constantino- 
ple on one side, and the Sofies of Persia on the other, 
stripped them of their power about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ;* and they now lead a nomadic life in 
Cilicia and the adjacent countries.t 

The Turks and Persians for a long time shared the 
whole of Armenia between them. But the Russians, by 
possessing themselves of Georgia at the beginning of the 
present century, and by subsequent wars, have now become 
large proprietors. Our journals will illustrate the effects of 
so long a subjection to moslem masters; and I willingly 
flhun the painful task of tracing out, through the barbarous 
wars of such bitter political and religious rivals and the 
grinding oppression of such tyrannical governments, the 
successive steps of its degradation. I will merely record 
the protest of Armenia against the eulogies that have been 
bestowed ujfon Abbas the Great, one of the most unfeeling 
devastators that Armenia, whose acquaintance with tyrants 
has not been small, has ever known. That he might de- 
fend his borders against the Turks, he coolly determined to 
draw through Armenia a broad intrenchment of perfect 
desert. Its unoffending inhabitants, after seeing their 
houses and every vestige of cultivation and of home disap- 
pear, were collected in the plain of Ararat and driven like 
so many cattle to Persia, husbands and wives, parents and 
children separated, multitudes drowned in the Aras, others 
subjected to the cruelty and lust of the soldiery, and all 
under the -very eye and influence of the monarch.:^ A part 
of them were indeed located with peculiar privileges in 
Joolfah at Isfahiui ; but could this satisfy the nation for its 
country made a desert, and itself made homeless 1 Or can 

* Malcolm's Hist. Persia, vol . 1 : p. 320. 

t Niebohr, Voy. en Arab. vol. 2: p. 886. 

% Gbamche&n, P. 7: c. 8, 9. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, ed. Langl^s, 
vol. 2: p. 904. 
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humanity consider it an equivalent for another colony of fifty 
thousand, carried in the same violent manner to a province 
where an unliculthy climate soon swept off every soul ? * 

Some changers occurred in the church, after the destruc- 
tion of the Cilician kingdom, which deserve to be noticed. 
The CatholicoH at SiH, although deprived of the support of 
an Armenian king and court, maintained his spiritual rule 
over the nation until A. D. 1441, when an assembly of seven 
hundred of the clergy placed another in Echmiadzin, the pois- 
sesHion of a hand of St. Gregory being sup])08ed to give that 
convent HU])erior claims.t The successors of the latter 
have ever Hince been considered the principal Catholicoses ; 
but the Catholicos of Sis still governs a small branch of the 
Armenian church, in full communion with the rest, accord- 
ing to a treaty of peace and amity signed by the incum- 
bents of the two sees A. D. 1651.:|: Mohammed Second, 
ailer taking Constantinople A. D. 1453, induced many 
Armenians to settle in that capital, and removing the Ar- 
menian bishop of Broosa thither, gave him authority over 
all the Armenians in his dominions, with the title of Pa* 
triarch. The patriarchate of Jerusalem, which originated 
as early as 1311, owed its commencement much in the 
same way to the sultan of Egypt, to whom that city was 
then subject.^ As neither of these patriarchs, with the 
exception of that of Jerusalem for a short time,|| has ven- 

* Cliuinchc&n, r. 7: c. 9. Mul. Hist. Pora. Vol. 1: p. 868.— Sir 
Joliii Malcolm, in his valuable hiulory of Porsiu, and others, have followed 
the Pcmian uuthora. If we had received our accounts of Sonnacherib w 
Nebuchadnezzar from Assyrian or Babylonian writers, instead of Jewifh, 
we sliould prolmbly have a very different opinion of their characters. Evtn 
liis adinircrs, however, cannot conceal tliat tlie domestic character of Abbas 
was stained with the Most unnatural cruelty. — Ho is reported to have 
carried no less tlian 600,900 (leorgians and Armenians captives to Persia. 
Chardin, vol. 2: p. 62. Clmmcho&n, P. 7: c. 9. 

t Chamche&n, P. 7: c. 8. X Chumche&n, P. 7: c. 12. 

§ Chamcho&n, P. 6: c 21. U Cbamchc&n, P. 7: c. 16. 
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tared to ordain bishops or consecrate the meiron (holy oil), 
two duties peculiar to a Catholicos, they are considered 
as merely bishops clothed with authority, and spiritual de- 
pendents, rather than rivals, of the head of the church at 
Echmiadzin. Appointments, both to the office of Cathol- 
icos and patriarch, having ever been treated by the Turks 
and Persians as subject to the approbation of the civil pow- 
er, they could not be other than sources of corruption, es- 
pecially when that power was Mohammedan, and influ- 
enced almost solely by bribery. In fact, the remainder of 
the ecclesiastical history of Armenia is so exclusively made 
up of the intrigues, and broils, and barefaced corruption of 
ambitious ecclesiastics, that I shall not be blamed for leav- 
ing it untold. 

The Armenians are known at the present day, as a scat- 
tered race, and one cannot rise from the perusal of their 
history, without wondering, not that they are so, but that 
they should still be found in considerable numbers in 
their own country. We have already noticed their exis- 
tence in the north of Mesopotamia, their emigration to Ar- 
menia Minor and Cilicia, their settlement in Constanti- 
nople, and their forcible removal by Shah Abbas to Persia. 
We are also told that the Saracens and Greeks, while con- 
tending for their country, each took away multitudes of 
captives; Toghrul and Timoor carried thousands to un- 
known countries ; the Egyptians removed sixty thousand 
to Egypt ; and it is known that the Persians in every war, 
even to the last with Russia, have always carried their cap- 
tives into servitude. Multitudes, moreover, have at various 
periods been induced by oppression at home to seek vol- 
untarily an asylum in distant countries, to say nothing of 
other multitudes that commerce has enticed away. We 
are not surprised, therefore, at finding them, not only in al- 
most every part of Turkey and Persia, but in India, as 
well as in Russia, Poland, and many other parts of Europe. 

4* 
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LETTER I. 

SMYRNA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Object of the journey — Departure from Malta — Arrival at Smyrna— The 
Armenians of Smyrna — Their Academy — Papal Armenians — Departure 
from Smyrna — Magnesia — ^Tliyatira — Oatenibeh — ^Bali-kesr-— A dismal 
night— SoO'^agfam'lfik — Mabalfij— A Turkish cofiee house — Arrival at Con- 
stantinople — ^Visit to the Armenian Patriarch — Origin of his see, and 
manner of his election — His rank and power — ^His expenses and income^.- 
Evils attoidant upon his election, and upon the appointment of bishops- 
Intolerant nature of his government— Patriarchate of Jerusalem — ^Armenian 
prima tee of the capital — ^Armenian Academy — State of education — Print- 
ing press at Orta-kdy — Papal Armenians. 

Dbar Sir, 

It was to ascertain- the state of the Armenians in their 
€wn country ^ that Mr. Dwight and myself were commission- 
ed to undertake the present journey. We were advised to 
take Smyrna, or at least Constantinople, in our way, mere- 
ly to obtain facilities fcMF^terior movements. Our inquiries 
therefore, in those cities, were specially directed to the main 
field of our investigations. You will of course hardly 
expect a detailed account even of their Armenian inhabi- 
tants, and will need such an account the less, as you have 
already the reports of so many that have preceded us. I 
shall present Smyrna and Constantinople merely as stages 
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on Uk; lii((h road to Arm<:nia; aiirl in general, aA in our 
journey we hajited t/j reach that cmntry a.H HfieecJily an powi- 
hie, f filial] en'Jeauir tr> do the Hanie in my re^Kirt, 

The f HMtructionM of the Prudential OimmitirH;, dated the 
Hhh of January IKM^ were brought tr> Mdu by Mr 
Dwight, on the 27th of February. We iKith felt the impor- 
tance ofthe HUgge.Htion that the mountains of Armenia could 
be travelled tuffni eanily in the Kummcr months, and were 
gratified at finding onr.s«;lvefl ready on tlie 17th of March, 
Up prrjceed to Smyrna in the veH«<f:l which hrr^iglit Mr. 
Dwight from Br>Ntrin. In the channel of »Scio, we were 
overtaken by a Hhip, thirty four dayH from New York^ 
which brought the biMt intelligence that reached us from 
our native country , except what we gleane^l from Paris 
and St. l'eU;r!fburg gazett«^M, until we arrived at Conitanti- 
nople on our return. 

Wc landed at Smyrna on the 20th of March, and were 
welcomed by a circle of our countrymen and Chriiftian 
friendH. There in Ktill a light burning in the **candlefflick*' 
of Smyrna. A few are found there who love the Savior, 
and are ever ready U) welrxmie the minsionary, and speed 
him on hi.s way. We were cheered by their society, aided 
by their ChriMtian Cyfummtl, and enc^iuraged by a promise of 
their (irayerH. And lK;ing there on Kaster, we c^immemoraled 
with the church at Smyrna, the dying love of our Lord«— 
The sixteen days of our stay paMsed away pleasantly, in the 
hospitable family of our countryman and fellow laborer, the 
Kcv. Mr. Brewer. 

Jjittle information c^juld l>c obt^tncil respecting regions 
so far in the interior as tliosc we prop(jM;d to visit. No Eu- 
ropean mercantile eKtablishinent was found, having branch- 
es or orresfKindents in that direction, to wliom wo could 
take letters of rf;cfjmmendation or of credit. The exten- 
sive intr.'rnal tragic of Smyrna np[K;ars ir/ Ik; almost exclusive- 
ly in the hands of native merchants. An Armenian of the 
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citj was able to give us letters to Tokat, Echmiadzin, and Tif' 
flis. An Indian Armenian also, recently from Bushire, where 
he had been treasurer to the English Residency, gave us 
valuable hints respecting our route and the best mode of 
travelling ; and afterwards likewise kindly forwarded to 
us, of his own accord, letters to archbishop Nerses at Tiflis 
and to the Catholicos at Echmiadzin. Our Euro])ean friends 
readily furnished us with facilities for obtaining at Constan- 
tinople all that we needed. 

The Armenians of Smyrna are estimated at 8,000, inclu- 
ding those who are gone over to the papal church, and are 
known chiefly as thrifty merchants and active brokers. 
They have but one church. In this twelve priests officiate 
in turn, at the head of whom is a bishop. The present oc- 
cupant of the see is Gabriel, patriarch of Jerusalem. Being 
too inefficient to manage the intrigues of the monks, and to 
avert the extortions of the Turks, he was obliged, some time 
ago, to leave that city, and is now enjoying his case in this 
quiet flock, while a more able spirit is endeavoring to extri- 
cate his convent from its multiplied embarrassments. The 
priests are uneducated, with the exception of one, who was 
then at the head of the Armenian academy, but is since dead. 

The Armenian academy is an interesting object. It 
has been in operation about thirty years, and is the 
only school in the place for the Armenians; the few 
taught by the priests being hardly of sufficient importance 
to be named. The building, which was erected about five 
years ago, is situated in the church-yard, and is a speci- 
men of Armenian taste atid neatness. The establishment 
is said to be possessed of ample funds, chiefly the result of 
legacies; and it being a free school, any Armenian who 
chooses can send his children. The number of scholars 
was about two hundred. They occupied different apart- 
ments, and were of all ages and grades of learning, firom 
the abecedarian to the student of logic. We were grat* 
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ificd to find tlie New Testament in their hands. It was 
introduced, at the suggestion of the agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Boghos, the professor of gram- 
mar, as a class-book for those wliom he was teaching the 
ancient Armenian. I had become acquainted with this in- 
teresting layman in a former visit, and was sorry to find 
him now in ill health, and excused from his duties in the 
school. lie is a scholar in his own language, a firiend to 
scriptural as well as scientific education, and would be a 
useful coadjutor to a missionary, at the same time that he 
would himself derive advantage from such a friend. He 
gave us a letter to his former master, the head of a similar 
school at Constantinople, with a hint that we should . find 
him enlightened and friendly. We have since learned 
that he never resumed his connection with the school at 
Smyrna, but found a more eligible situation at Broosa, 
from whence he has drawn upon the Bible depository at 
Smyrna for two hundred New Testaments for his pupils. 
We heard the papal Armenians estimated at 2000, or 
3000. But I can hardly persuade myself that they are so nu- 
merous, although they have undoubtedly multiplied within 
a short time. A few years ago there were none, except a 
few emigrants from the vicinity of Nakhchevan. They 
have no church, but attend worship at the Latin chapels, 
of which there are two, the Austrian and the French. 
Their popery gives them a partiality for Europeans ; for, 
alas ! in Turkey, a European, in his influence upon the 
natives at least, is almost of course a papist. They are 
consequently better acquainted with foreign languages 
than their orthodox* countrymen. And, although the 

* I think of no better term by which to designate the memben of the pro|v 
er oriental Armenian church. It certainly does not become Protefiant* to 
countenance the exclusivenees of Rome by calling them, in her dialects 
Schiamatics. The papal Armenians are the real achiimaUcM tnm tfieir 
proper church, 
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light of Europe shines upon them through the hirid clouds 
of Romish bigotry, they yet discern sufficient to give them 
a superiority in education and general intelligence, over 
those who have no religious partialities to direct their eyes 
away jfirom Turkey. 

On the morning of the 12th of April,we found our- 
selves in readiness to depart for Constantinople. The 
chance of encountering a north wind at the DardanelleSi 
which rendered the* length of a passage by sea very un- 
certain, and might prolong it several weeks, determined us 
to go by land. We could not hire caravan horses for the 
whole distance, and even with post horses should bo ex(X)s- 
ed to many inconveniences without a tartar ; so we yielded 
to the advice of friends, and engaged the tatar aghasy 
(aga of the tartars) to furnish us with a tartar and post 
horses to Constantinople. We had a fellow-countryman 
and one attendant in company, so that wc were four in 
number ; and our horses amounted to ten, including those 
of the tartar and two surijics (postilions). Mustafa the 
tartar, having seen our baggage loaded, and received the 
half of his pay according to agreement, delivered to each 
a formidable humchy (whip), and we mounted at 1), A. M. 
As we moved northward over the plain of Boornabat, Uie 
size of its olives and the extent of its vineyards made us 
admire its fertility ; while the quince in blossom, and the 
fig just putting forth its leaves, added to the charms of a 
lovely morning. Numerous springs, gushing out from the 
verdant declivities of the hills beyond, were grateful \o us, 
whose latest associations contrasted them with the naked 
rocks of Malta ; while one of our companions, having re* 
cently learned in the deserts of Nubia, to be choice of so 
precious an element, seemed ready to charge Providence 
with a blamable want of economy, in suffering so much of 
it to be wasted. But the Psalmist was taught by a better 
pIlilOBophy to admire the provident care of Ilim that '* send- 
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cth the ftpriiiTs int) the \ alleys, which run among the 
hills," for *^thfy ffire drink in rrtry hrast of the fields 
From the hiiihrst i)oint, we enjoyed a commanding view of 
the plain of Magnesia, and then hastened towards it, bj a 
long and rapid d(*sc('iit. Ah we approached the town, 
Mustafa, placing himM'lf in our rear, cracked his whip, 
and crying hnidih (go alons), quickened t4ie pace of our 
horses, and drove us in much as if we, like them, were a 
herd of domestic animals. 

Magnesia is at the northern base of a precipitous moun- 
tain, formerly called Sipylus, the southern declivity of 
which is visible from Smyrna, and was still striped with 
snow. The remains of a citadel, and a ruined citv wall, 
crown the summit, and sweep <]own the steep side of a 
rugged hill between it and the town. Rejx>rt assigns to 
the present city a population of H),CM)0: but in answer to 
a passing inquiry we were told that the Turkish fam- 
ilies are hut H(KK), the Armenians 400, and the Greeks 
800; there are also 100 or loO of Jews.* The Armen- 
ians have two churches, and are none of tliem papist*. 

April 13. We were on horseb-ick a^ain Ixrfore day- 
break, and though the cold and damp of the night soon 
chilled and benumbed us, the sweet notes of the nightin- 
gale, and the rattling of the stork, gave interest to our ride 
over the battle ground of Scipio and Antiochus. We 
crossed the Hermus bv a wooden bridge, while vet the 
darkness hid its fabled sands of gold ; and when the day 
dawned, we found ourselves threading a serpentine path, 
among the sloughs and ditches that intersect the alluvial 
surface of the great Lydian plain. It can hardly be ex- 
ceeded in fertility, and still only a small part of it is under 
cultivation. Five hours and a quarter, in a north easterly 
direction, led us out, along the banks of the Koom-chai 

* Throughout Western Asia population is customarily reckoned by &iii- 
ilies or houses, instead of individuals. A family or house will probablf 
average nearly five persons. 
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(sand river, the ancient Hyllus,) where it enters it on its way 
to the Hennos. Then, crossing an undulating and unculti- 
vated though arable tract, we reached Ak-hisar, the an- 
cient Thyatira, at a quarter before 1 P. M. 

Curiosity to see as much as we could of a town where 
once flourished one of the apocalyptic churches, made us 
improTe to the best advantage the few hours of our delay. 
Ak-hisir occupies an eminence elevated but little above the 
anrroiinding alluvial and marshy plain ; and having been 
reduced to ashes a year or two ago, its houses were now 
mostly of one story and built of boards. Its population 
can amount to but little more than 1000 families, of which 
900 may be Greek, and 25 or 30 Armenian. Walking 
through its streets, we observed many inscriptions and 
broken pillars, and were offered numerous coins, the rel- 
ies of Thyatira. An ancient church, now a mosk, was 
mentioned to us among its curiosities, but in vain did we 
solicit a number of Christians to conduct us to it. At 
length an old Turk offered to be our guide, and wc hast- 
ened with eagerness to examine it. Its foundations and 
some broken and fallen columns bespoke a high antiquity, 
and a few aged cypresses threw over tlie precincts a gloom 
befitting the spot As we entered the yard, two Turks, 
perferming their devotions in the portico, looked around 
nptm OS with an expression that called us infidel intruders, 
and made us feel that the lamp of true religion, which 
ODce burnt brightly in this ** candlestick," was extinguish- 
ed in the darkness of Mohammedanism. The door wa3 
locked, and no arguments could obtain the key without 
leave of the governor, which we had not time to obtain. 
So we reluctantly turned away from a spot, which, as Chris- 
tians, we felt that we had almost a sacred right to visit. 

After feur or five hours delay, we mounted again to com- 
plete our day's journey of 18 hours, or about 54 miles. 

5 
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Night soon closed upon us, and we had a chilly and dieer- 
less ride, over miry and rough roads, to Galembeh. We 
arrived a little before midnight, and our supper of pilav wai 
brought in at half past one. 

April 14. The sun was up before we were aware, and 
without stopping to make inquiries, or to breakfast, we 
mounted our horses at G A. M. I can only say that G«- 
lembeh is a market town of some 500 or GOO Turkish fami- 
lies, situated on a small branch of the Caicus. A hungry 
ride over a mountainous tract, covered with stinted oaks 
^hich had not yet begun to put forth their leaves, brought 
us, at a quarter past 11, to a solitary khan, named from 
an adjacent fountain, Kuz-cheshmeh (virgin fountain). It 
was a hovel of reeds and mud, with one end planted 
against the side of a hill, and kept by an old man, who hid 
nothing to give us but dirty coffee, spoiled yoghoort (ciiid- 
led milk), and sour milk, without even a morsel of bread. 
Our double meal of breakfast and dinner, on such materiak^ 
was soon finished ; and, continuing our ride, we descended 
into an open valley, where is the warm bath of Utelly. Its 
water springs from the ground, of a temperature considera- 
bly above blood-heat, while within a few rods is another 
fountain pure and cold, for the refreshment of the travel- 
ler. The broad plain of Bali-kesr beyond seemed larger* 
more beautiful and fertile, than even that of Magnesia ; but, 
like that, only a small part was cultivated. Bali-kesr it- 
self, where we stopped for the niglu, contains about 2000 
Turkish, and 200 Armenian families, and is governed by 
an aga who has under him forty villages including Ga- 
lembeh, inhabited only by Turks. Its houses, like those of 
almost every place on this road, are made of unbumt 
bricks, and have a mean appearance. 

April 15. We were detained for want of horses till half 
past 5 P. M. when we got under way in a cold rain storm. 
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Daylight forsook us before we left the plain ; and we en- 
tered and crossed a mountainous region beyond, in one of 
the most dismal nights I have seen. In obedience to our 
tartar, we arranged ourselves in Indian file, and as near 
to each other as possible, that none might lose the path. 
Still, so great was the darkness that we were enabled to 
keep in each others track, only by the cries of the silrijies, 
and an occasional sight of two or three white horses in 
the company, or perchance the sparks of a pipe, which 
some companion had lighted to drive away sleep. Even 
with these aids, some one would occasionally drop be- 
hind, or, instead of descending with the rest, run along 
the ade of a declivity, to the no small danger of his neck. 
A drizzling rain wet us to the skin ; and a cold north wind 
Uowing in our faces, seemed to penetrate to the heart. 
The path (it was not a road) could hardly have been 
worse ; sometimes passing through bushes that almost dis- 
mounted us, at others descending steeps which well nigh 
pitched us headlong, and frequently crossing ditches that 
could be leaped only by an effort that threw our poor ani- 
mals upon their knees. Our baggage horses got com* 
pletely mired more than once. On the brinks of how many 
frightful precipices we passed I know not, for the dark- 
ness kindly covered them. About midway a light issuing 
from a hovel, the only building we saw, invited us to enter. 
Never was a fire more grateful, nor coffee more refreshing. 
At length, just as the day dawned, and at the foot of the 
last mountain, we entered the village of Soo-sughurluk. 
The only warm room in the menzil-Jchdneh (post-house) 
was filled with brawny Turks, stretched upon their carpets, 
and sleeping in the fumes of the tobacco they had smoked 
in the evening. Mustafa's authority procured us, with 
flome difi^culty, a spot to spread out half our beds, and 
stripping off our drenched garments, we sought a little 
warm and sweet repose. 
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April 16. When called by our tartar to proceed, we 
found that the storm had not at all abated, and putting on 
our damp clothes, we mounted again in the rain at half 
past 10 A. M. The plains ami mountains which we had 
crossed thus far, run towards the Archipelago ; but the 
plain, into the head of which we had now descended, ex- 
tends northward to the sea of Marmora, the direction of 
our route. A river of some size flows tlnx>ugh it the whole 
extent, and together with the frequent marshes that inter* 
sect its low alluvial surface, adapts it peculiarly to that 
semi-amphibious animal, the buffalo, as the name Sofhsugh- 
urluk (place of water-cows, i. e. buffaloes,) imports. To- 
wards evening the rain ceased, and we arrived at Mahaf> 
luj a little before sunset. Only bread and eggs could be 
obtained for our breakfast, dinner and supper, which, to 
the great increase of appetite, the want of food during' 
the day obliged us to crowd into one evening meal. 

April 17. A ride of two hours and a quarter in the morn- 
ing brought us to an inlet of the sea of Marmora, which 
serves as the port of Mahaluj. The wind was contrary, 
and obliged us to lounge away the day in a coffee-houset 
filled with Turkish travellers, who like ourselves were wait- 
ing for a change of wind. The public room was spaciocM, 
and fitted up with enclosures six or eight feet square, ar« 
ranged around its sides and in the centre, like the pews of 
an old-fashioned church, except that their floors were rais- 
ed some three feet from the ground, and their partitions 
were hardly a foot in height. Each party had appropriated 
one of these, and sitting upon a carpet, if it was so fortu- 
nate as to have one, was busy in the two favorite Turkish 
employments of smoking and meditation. The kahw^y 
(coffee-maker) at his fire place, a prominent spot opposite 
the front door, was almost the only active man ; and the 
occasional low conversation of a party, mingled with the 
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gmf^ing of nargeeUes (water^^ipes), and frequent calls for 
fire to light a pipe, or coffee to treat a friend, was almost the 
only noise in this company of forty or fifly travellers. We 
aooght and obtained a small private apartment, not to es- 
cape from noise, but for liberty of unrestrained conversation 
ourselves. 

April 18. On entering the sea of Marmora, this mornings 
we found the wind still strong against us. It soon brought 
on a shower of rain, and drove us into a harbor, in the 
little idand of Kalo-limnos for the day. 

April 19. The south wind blowing softly in the morning, 
we sailed at sunrise, and early in the afternoon reached 
the capital. As we passed around Seraglio point, itself 
the perfection of beautiful scenery, and surrounded by views 
that entrance the beholder, we would fain have obtained a 
loote distinct impression by the aid of a spy-glass ; but our 
Turkish companions indignantly checked the curiosity 
that would take a nearer view of the forbidden beauties of 
the palace of their Sultan, and for the sake of peace we laid 
down our glass. 

I propose not to detain you at Constantinople, any more 
than at Smyrna, by general descriptions. Let us take a 
{^ance at the Armenians, and then m6ve onward to their 
country. 

We made an early call upon the Armenian patriarch, 
and repeated our visit before we left. He has so intimate 
a connection with the state of the Armenian church 
throoghout the empire, that I will not only relate to you our 
intercourse with him, but will also present some general 
fiicts respecting his patriarchate. — We were first conducted 
to his toekeel (vicar), an officer corresponding to the chief 
secretary of a civil governor. He was a gentlemanly 
and intelligent ecclesiastic^ about thirty five years of age. 

6* 
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His inquiries showed that he detected our object before we 
had time lo declare it } and he soon put the direct ques- 
tion, whether we were to preach to the Jews, or, since 
there were already some missionaries for them, whether we 
should not attend to the Armenians. The several Arme- 
nian ecclesiastics, who have been connected with us at 
Beyroot and at Malta, immediately came under review, and 
no doubt remained in our minds, that the patriarch of 
Constantinople keeps himself constantly informed of our 
operations among his people. The patriarch himself, to 
whom wc were soon introduced, betrayed even more ex* 
tended information, by remarks respecting Mr. Wolff's pro> 
ceedings in Persia. He was a corpulent man, of about 
forty five, remarkably kind and flattering in his address, 
and seemed to tax his countenance and his tongue to the 
utmost, to make us understand how much he loved us and 
was delighted by our visit. In fact, wc could with difficul- 
ty civilly avoid spending the night at his palace. Our 
conversation, at each visit, covered considerable ground, 
and the information it elicited will be presented, as it shall 
be called for by the introduction of the several topics, 
in the course of our journey. 

The origin of this patriarchal see, as you may learn 
from the Introduction, dates at the capture of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, A D. 14o;3 ; and was owing to the ap- 
pointment of the Sultan, Mohammed Second. — The nomi' 
nation of its incumbent is exercised by the Armenian pri- 
mates of the capital. The person whom they elect, receives 
from the Sultan a ferman of confirmation, and is then pa- 
triarch. His removal from ofRce is like his appointment. 
Very rarely does the Sultan attempt it, unless solicited by 
the primates ; then he deposes one and confirms another 
at their will. 

In rank, the patriarch does not differ, as to spiritual mat- 
ters, from the other bish(^ He can no more ordain a 
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bishop^ nor consecrate the meiron (holy oil), than they. 
But in a more secular sense, he is the head of the Ar^ . 
menian church in Turkey. Through him alone can that 
church, or its officers, or members as such, communicate 
with government ; and only through him, also, does the 
gOTemment control the church establishment. In a word, 
he is regarded by the Sultan as the responsible head of his 
sect. Of course he must be clothed with considerable 
powers. They are defined by the most solemn fermans of 
the government, which, as the office is one of its own cre- 
ation for state convenience, is interested in maintaining 
its authority. In his own diocese, as bishop of Constanti- 
nople, the patriarch exerts his authority over the priests 
and people directly. An instance occurred while we were 
there, of his imprisoning two priests for having turned pa- 
pists. One claimed Russian protection, and was conse- 
quently delivered up to the Reis-effendy and released ; the 
other remained in the patriarchal prison till his recanta- 
tion opened its doors. In other parts, the direct exer- 
cise of his power extends only to the bishops ; but they are 
so dependent upon him, that his influence in their dioceses 
must be very great. He appoints, recalls, and even ban- 
ishes them to distant parts of the empire. A special fer- 
ine for every such act must, indeed, be issued by govern- 
ment ; but a hint from him, with a few piasters, is suffi- 
cient to obtain it. Besides thus controlling the bishops, 
he also divides or unites dioceses, so that their number 
and limits are never fixed. The city which had a distinct 
bishop last year, may this year be subject to the bishop of 
some other city, which then formed part of still another 
diocese. 

The extent of the patriarch's jurisdiction is the same 
with that of the empire, excepting only so much as is em- 
braced in the patriarchate of Jerusalem. The Catholicos 
of Sis, the history of whose see has been sketched in the 
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Introduction, presents the singular anomaly of a superior 
placed in dependence upon an inferior. In spiritual rank 
he is one grade above the patriarch and the other biahofM^ 
inasmuch as he can ordain bishops and consecrate the 
meiron. But he is regarded by government only as a 
high metropolitan, pays to the patriarch, instead of the Snl- 
t^ direct, his annual tribute, and can ouly obtain through 
him, like other bishops, the fermans for which he has 
flkm. Only for his election he is not dependent. That 
with some ten or fifteen primates, (of his diocese, I beliere») 
and the bishops and monks of his convent. The Catholi- 
cos of Aghtamar is probably as independent of the patn- 
arch, as the Kiirds, in whose country his see is situated, 
are of the Sultan. Of this whole system, indeed, it oof^ 
to be remarked, that, in such a despotic and unsettled 
government as Turkey, it must be subject io many irregu- 
larities. The patriarch's power being borrowed from the 
Sultan, wherever the latter is unable lo execute his ordere, 
there will the authority or protection of the other cease to 
be felt. 

The fiscal concerns of the establishment must not be 
overlooked. The patriarch pays to the Sultan an annual 
tribute, called, from its being paid at different times, mw- 
kdttaa (installment) ; and it is the only regular contributioo 
expected by the government from the Armenian church, or 
its officers in their ecclesiastical capacity. To obtain hie 
ferman of confirmation, however, every new patriarch is 
obliged to distribute among the chief officers of the Pwte 
a large amount in presents. Such pecuniary obligations, 
are sources of no small embarrassment ; but the patriarch 
will not throw them upon the primates and bishops, for he 
would thus lose the advantages of power and profit derived 
from the collection of the sums necessar}' to meet them.— - 
As the see has no glebes nor funds, it becomes important 
to inquire fipom whence it derives an amount equal to this 
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tribute, these presents, and its current and incidental ex- 
penses. As bishop of Constantinople, the patriarch has, 
within that diocese, all the sources of episcopal income, 
which are common to other bishops, and will be hereafter 
specified. From every other diocese the incumbent bishop 
pays him an annual mukattaa, reserving to himself its col- 
lection. Upon being appointed to a diocese, also, every 
bishop gives the patriarch a present more or less liberal 
according to circumstances. Occasionally recourse is like- 
wise had to sources of income that are extraordinary. 
When the patriarch gets too deeply in debt to extricate 
himself, the wealthy Armenians of the capital sometimes 
contribute liberally to his relief* 

Let us see how a hierarchy, originated and upheld like this 
by a Mohammedan power, operates. — The choice of a par 
triarchy or, as the case may he, his deposition, is a fruitful 
source of intrigues^ strifes, and corruption. The voice of 
the primates cannot always be unanimous, nor nearly so. 
Indeed, as they are not a regularl y appointed body, nor 

* Many of the [fiicts, apon which the account here attempted of the Ar* 
meaian patriarchate of Constantinople is bixsed, were obtained during our 
▼int to that place. They have been multiplied and digested by the aid of the 
Annenian bishop Dionysius, (commonly called Carabet,) at Malta; who, 
beaidai being a native of Constantinople, was once, for a time, connected 
with the patriarchate. Tlie whole has been submitted for confirmation, to 
Bigtfp Abg&r, (usnally called Yacob Aga,) another uncommonly intelligent 
AnDenian bishop in^Syria, who once had the business of the patriarchate in 
hii bands as wekeel; and also to the Rev. Mr. Goodell, for some time resi- 
dent open the spot. 

Bishop Hagdp adds, at this place, the following note. — ^The Muk&ttaa, 
when be was wekeel of the patriarch, was 10,000 piastres, [a thousand 
dfrihra or more.] Of this sum. Angora (from 36 villages) contributed about 
1000, Isnikmid 1000, Kaisarieh 800, Moosh 500, Tekir-dagh 600, Smyr- 
na fiOO, Siv&B 600, Sis 600, Adreneh 500, Erzroom 450, Diarbekr 450, Orfah 
400, Arabkir 400, Tok&t 300, Kut&ya 300, Baiboort 250, Am&sia and Mar- 
aovin200, ShebinJLara-his&r 200, Trebizond .160, Terj&n 160, GOimish- 
100. A few other places of mmor importance made up the sum. 
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their numbers fixed, it maj e&sily happen that more than 
one candidate will claim a majority. In such a case, as 
the patriarchate is an object of ambition^ parties mUBl 
almost nccossarily run too high for either to submit, excepC 
to tlie voice of an autlioritativc arbitrator. That arbitrar 
tor is of course the Porte, and the only weight, that wfll 
move the ba^'lncc of its decision, is money. The candi- 
date that otters the highest present for confirmation is eon- 
firmed, and as often as his unsuccessful rival offers more, 
the confirmation is recalled and given to him. Even the 
mukattaa, though its amount is considered fixed, does not 
always escape at such times without being increased. 
Thus the highest office of a Christian church is virtually set 
up at auction, a moslem holds the hammer, and takes the 
offer of the highest bidder. In this case, as in most otheOf 
a quarrel among Christians becomes a direct source of in- 
come to the Turk. How can he be expected then, es- 
pecially as his religious prejudices coincide entirely with 
the interest of his purse, to clieck the evil ? There is, 
however, an important check, in the fact that the primates, 
in whose divisions the evil originates, are ultimately called 
upon to contribute heavily from their own purses, when 
the amount of the bribes exceeds the patriarchal resour- 
ces. — The actual history of the patriarchate is, in fact, lit- 
tle else than a history of intrigues. During fifty years in 
the seventeenth century, fourteen persons were raised to 
the office of patriarch, one of whom was elected and depos- 
ed no less than nine times, the whole number of elections 
and depositions was nearly forty, and one priest held the o^ 
fice for six years, (including one in which he was supplanted 
by an individual raised directly from the humble employ- 
ment of baker,) before he was ordained bishop. Four times 
the primates, instead of electing a patriarch, kept the 
office in their own hands, and on one occasion, increased 
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the mukattaa from 100,000 to I40fl00 akchehif that they 
might be allowed to retain it. A vartabed (clerical monk) 
sapplanted them by increasing it, in addition to large 
presents, to 400,000 akcheh, and hired a Turkish guard for 
an extravagant sum to enable him to make good his claims. 
But his rivals proved too powerful for him ; he was thrown 
into the common prison, and there shortly afler perished , 
by poison, t 

The appointment of bishops is also productive of much 
intrigtte and corruption. The patriarch, naturally wish- 
ing to realize a large income, will generally, if there are 
rival candidates, as there cannot fail to be, give the ap- 
pointment to him that offers the highest present. The in- 
auguratory present, too, is a direct premium to the greatest 
possible instability of the episcopal office ; for the oflener 
one bishop is recalled and another appointed, the oflener 
does it- come into the patriarchal treasury. One check 
upon these evil tendencies is, that the people of the diocese 
in question, from whom these bribes must ultimately come, 
wiU, when their purses or their feelings are tampered with 
too far, make their complaints to be heard. Another is, 
that most bishops take care to secure partisans among the 
primates upon whom the patriarch himself is dependent, 
and thus have^ authoritative advocates at hand to counter- 
mine the intrigues that may be formed against them; 
circumstances having led them to imitate the system pur- 

• The dkeheh (called aspron in Greek) was originally the only Turkish 
csoin, and denomination of money. The pard which is equal to three 4kcheh, 
was first ooined in Elgypt, and hence is called by the Arabs M isreeyeh 
(Egyptian). The gluroosh (piastre), equal to forty paras, is of still later 
origin. — ^The value of Turkish coin has decreased so much, that it would be 
£fficiik to determine the value of the 4kcheh at the time here spoken of. 
CSnrdiD, however, who was at Smyrna only fourteen years later, says it was 
worth a ciMit-«o/,'and that 120 were equal to an 4cu, Voyages en Perse, 
▼ot. 1: p. 18. 

t Chamchein, P. 7 : c. 12—19. 
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sued by the pashlis of the empire, who, as is well known, 
have their spies and agents in the very div4n of the Salt&n. 
Dissent, also, and free religious toleration is opposed. 
The idea of government is, that every sect of rajahs, i. e. 
subjects not Mohammedan, forms a distinct nation, and 
must have a representative and responsible head at the 
capital* The Greeks, Armenians, and very recently the 
papal Armenians, have such a head in their patriarchs, 
and the Jews in their chief Rabbi ; and are, of course, ac- 
knowledged as tolerated sects. The Jacobite Syrians 
having no other representative, the Armenian patriarch 
acts as their agent. Other sects, existing only in' certain 
provinces, have a local toleration, without being represent- 
ed at the capital ; as the half independent Maronites in 
mount Lebanon, and the Copts in Egypt. With such an 
idea for the basis of its legislation, the government of 
course looks upon every new sect, other than tHose al- 
ready acknowledged and represented, as an unwelcome 
intruder. Do any of the Armenians forsake their church 
for such a sect ? The patriarch has only to report them as 
insubordinate to bring them into embarrassment. For the 
very fact that they have revolted from him, makes them 
infractors of a fundamental principle of the empire, and 
they no longer rank among its protected subjects. This 
system, like every other in Turkey, is liable to many irreg- 
ularities, and probably nowhere has so much force as at 
the capital. To the Greek islands it hardly applied at all, 
they being represented by islands and not by sects. 

The case of the papal Armenians illustrates its opera- 
tion, and is therefore full of instruction to protestant mission- 
aries. Their numbers at the capital and in other places 
were considerable ; they were, as a body, more intelligent 
than their countrymen ; among them were men to whom 
uncommon wealth and official station gave great influence ; 
and European sympathy was altogether on their side. 
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Still they were every where obliged to rank as a part of the 
flock of the patriarch. Tliey could have no churches of their 
own; their priests could not wear the clerical garb nor 
be known as such, except under the shadow of European 
influence; and at baptisms, marriages, and burials, they were 
obliged to call upon the Armenian clergy, and pay them 
the accustomed fees. Such, very nearly, was tlicir situa- 
tion even at Angora, where they amounted to many thou- 
sands while tlie Armenians were only a few hundred. 
The Sultan, having been informed of the part the Persian 
Armenians had taken in the late war of Russia with Per- 
sia, deemed it necessary, when anticiptiting in the beginning 
of L82d, a rupture with the same power himself, to remind 
the patriarch that he must be responsible for the good con- 
duct of his nation. He replied, tliat for all who belonged 
to liis flock he would readily be resix)nsiblc, but that there 
were some who did not acknowledge his authority, and jR)r 
them he could not pledge himself. Tlie names of such 
were demanded, and he sent them in. The persecution 
which came upon them, when thus placed in the predica- 
ment of an unacknowledged dissenting sect, is well known. 
The banishment of the laity seems to have been almost 
pectlliar to the capital and its suburbs, and was ordered 
under the pretence that every one must return to his own 
city, and of course they to Angora from whence they had 
come.* But the persecution was felt in tlic most distant 
parts, and even in the Kurdish pashalik of Bayezeed their 
priests were searched out and banished.t 

• Khatti-flheraef. Jan. 10, 1828. 

t The puniriunent, which the chief Rabbi was able to bring upon the Jews 
bt^ied by the Rev. Mr. Hartley, is another illustration of the same intoler- 
ant Bystem. Hartley's Researches in Greece and the Levant p. 211 — 219. 
. The papal Greeks of Syria seem, at first view, to form a real exception of 
•n unrepresented dissenting sect enjoying complete toleration. But tbo fbl- 

6 
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The patriarchate of Jerusalem, when the dominions of 
the power that created it were united to the Ottoman 
empire, would probably itself have fallen to the share of the 
patriarcii of Constantinople, had not the primates, by whom 
he is liimHelf appointed, taken it into their own hands. lo 
fact the rjue»tion of its independence did for some time re- 
lowing; note, kindly added lierc by tiie Rev. Mr. Bird of Deyrooc, od penving 
thii: UilUTf explains die anomaly. 

" It .i\i\)frdn from report diat diis mAittm owes ita comiiienoeoieiit to eerw 
tmin emiwarien of die pope, chiefly Jexuita and Fnuiciacajia, who cane to 

Aleppu and U;(;an dieir operatiooi about dw yttar . Tliey recoiiiiDCiid> 

ed tlif-ni-'^^Ucii by tlicir learning, tlicir medical ef^r%'irofl, and their aloii. 
The (irtn'kn were (i)und in a very ncglcrtifd mate, and ivcne put to ihuDe 
for flnrir lifffkfHincsa and ignorance in all things ref^arding religHMi. They 
therefore \ty degrees began to eoibrace the new doctrines of their papsl bene- 
iactor», uniil in a fe%v years tlic new converts ljrM;:iine the stronger par^^ 
and afii'r two or dircc ineflfectual struggles of tlK-ir fonner bretliren to pre- 
vent it, ttn}k open |K>t>MiSiilon of the Greek churrli. The work of eomner- 
sion Ktiil went on, until, Uirough shame and other inducements, aeareely a 
fiimily reniaincfJ (tn die side of tlie OrUKidox Greeks. 

" Thin Has tlic state of Uiings at Ak^ipo wlicn tlicrc appeared aiooiig dien 
a bisli'ip by tiie name of Gerinanus Adam, a man of uncommon talents, who 
held houui iKTuliar notions in regard to tlie wordii of r/jnsecratioo in the aer- 
vice of tlie iiiaffs. On this suljject the new sect lx;f:anie divided, and after 
much contention the party of the bishop, after his deceafe and through the in* 
Suence of a clever Greek bishop, returned to tlicir ancient faith, and obtained 
a feiinitii from (.'onftantinople which secured to tliom the church, and an- 
tborixf^l tliirrii to bring Uieir adversaries to their worsliip by coercion. la 
conHef|iience, some of the pa|>al party were driven away, some apprehended 
and i>ent inif> banishment, and a number murden^. 

"fiii.i'x: then, tlic |>reseiit Greek patriarch of Damascus lias dm^ht it poiitie 
to give up the |>eii!ecution, and to obtain Uie restoration of the fugitive and ban- 
ished individualri. Tlic KtA tlicreforc remains at |M-f:sent in a state o€ per* 
iect tolerati'in, and in consequence of many of them being employed 9m 
acriU:ri and agentji alxiut the liK;al govemmr^ts, Uieir power, especially sinoe 
the Greek innurrection in Europe, is decidedly superior to Uiat of the ortbo* 
dox. When it was at first re|x>rtcd Uiut the iSullan intended to appoint a 
common head of die three sects of |)opish converts, \ h. tlie Armeniana, 
Greeks and iSyrians, and that this licad was for tlie present an Armenian^ 
the Grc(;kH ex|)ressed their determination sooner to return to their mother 
church than to yield obedience to a chief from tlieir Armenian l>retliren, and 
•o Uiey still remain, as it appears, nominally unknown at Constantinople.' 
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main undecided ; but now the two sees stand upon nearly 
the same footing. The patriarch of Jerusalem pays his 
muMttaa directly to the Sultan, and takes out fermans in 
his own name, for which, and for other purposes, he has 
an agent residing in the capital ; and not only does his 
nomination rest with the primates of Constantinople, but 
they also take upon themselves to control the funds and the 
internal government of his diocese. They procured the 
recall of the patriarch Gabriel, who is now bishop of Smyr- 
na. By mismanagement, a part of which was attributed 
him, the convent of St. James, (the patriarchal residence 
at Jerusalem,) had incurred an immense debt To reme- 
dy the embarrassment, the primates sent seven inspectors* to 
assume the whole management of its concerns, leaving to 
the patriarch merely the physical power bf putting his seal 
to documents of their composition. He, unwilling thus to 
be made a cypher, neither acknowledged their authority, 
nor welcomed them to his convent. The primates, conse- 
quently, provoked by his obstinacy, sent men clothed with 
power from the Sultan to bring the helpless prelate forth- 
with to the capitaL — The patriarchate extends over Egypt, 
and the pashaliks of Acre, Damascus, and Tripoli ; and pays 
a muk&ttaa to Damascus, as well as to Constantinople.t 

You will naturally wish to know more of such an im- 
portant body of men as the Armenian primates of Constan- 

* One of tbem was bishop Dionysius already referred to, 

t The sum paid to the Sult&n, says Bishop Hagdp, is sometimes 1,50Q pi- 
astres; that paid to the pasha of Damascus is now fixed at 80 purses, or 
40,000 piastres. Such was also its original amount under Jezz&r pasha. From 
his tune, however, it was gradually increased to the enormous sum of 
800,000 piastres when Bishop Hagdp was employed to obtain a khatti-shereef 
from the Sultin for reducing it to the original sum. A ferm4n had been pre- 
viously obtained to the same effect ; but, through the management of the Da- 
mascus authorities, it was found entirely useless. The ferman cost $13,300, 
«Bd the expense of the khatti-shereef was $11,000 more ; nearly the 
whole of which sums was expended in presents to the officers and senrantf 
dboottbeSnlt&n. 
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tinople. The church universally acknowledges, to a cei*- 
tain extent, the voice of the laky in its government In every 
place, we find individuals, who stand forth and act fof 
their fellow-citizens. Such individuals in the capital, 
where questions of national interest are started, naturally 
act as representatives of the nation. Hence the primates 
are regarded by the government in this light. We were 
not able to learn that they are chosen in any other way, 
than by the general consent or opinion of the public in- 
formally expressed. Whoever by his wealth, birth,' or 
talents, can make his influence felt as a primate, is a prt* 
mate. Their number of course cannot be fixed; but it 
does not vary far from twenty four. They are immenae* 
ly rich, and are generally connected with government, or 
its officers, as bankers. 

The Armenian academy was visited by us at the same 
time that we called upon the patriarch, it being within the 
same precincts as his residence. But before entering it, 
I must say a word respecting those precincts in general, 
the neatness, finish and taste of which are such as to 
transfer one, the moment he enters them, away from Tur- 
key. They embrace a spacious palace for the patriarch, 
three churches side by side, sufficiently large for a congre- 
gation of several thousands, and commodious apartments 
for the school, besides various rooms for other purpo* 
ses. The whole has been built since the old church was 
burnt at the destruction of the janizaries. The expense 
was defrayed by voluntary contribution, and more than 
half came from the purse of one primate named Bezjan 
HariitLin, who is banker to the mint. I have not found 
in the Mediterranean a church with so little to be objected 
to, and so much to be praised, as these three. In simplici- 
ty they even excel our own, for not a pew nor a bench 
breaks the evenness of their plain carpeted floors. Pic- 
tores adorn the walls, but they are very few, and executed 
in good taste. 
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We were received bj Gr^ory Peshdemaljan, the princi- 
pil of the academj, with a c<»diality suited to the account 
of him, which we had received from Boghos of Smyrna. 
He is a layman, well acquainted with the language and 
litaratore of his nation, and himself the author of a very re- 
ipectable grammar and dictiimary of the ancient Armeni- 
an. We ibund him surrounded by a company of young 
nen, fifteen or sixteen years of age, possessed of the fair 
and ingenuous countenance, so peculiar to the young Ar- 
menians of Smyrna and Constantinople. They were mem- 
bers c^ the highest department of the school. The lowest, 
embraces the children of the poor, who are taught gratui- ^ 
toody, to read and write. In the second, are others of 
more rei^pectable connections, who are studying the same 
branches. The members of the third, now forty or diiy 
in number, are introduced to the elements of grammar. 
That study they complete when advanced to the fourth un- 
der Gregwy, the number in which is about the same. 
They were generally possessed of uncommonly interesting 
countenances, and had an appearance of great neatness 
and order, as they sat, each upon his cushion or carpet* 
in double or triple rows around the floors. The whole 
number of schcJars was not far from 300. It has a conside- 
rable income from a fund, contributed by the same pri- 
mate who aided so liberally in erecting the buildings of the 
eslabli^ment, and the remainder of its expenses are borne 
by the Armenian community. — There are schools attached 
lo the other Armenian churches, but none of them are of 
much repute. We were told also that private schools for 
fids are not uncommon, but we got admission to none of 
them* 

It is painful to find that none of the modem improve- 
ments in primary education have been introduced, even in 
diia most enlightened part of the Armenian nation. The 
malj thing that shows a tendency that way, is the use of a 

6» 
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npdling book, and one or two other first books, in the 
modern Armenian, their Ternacular dialecL Abundantly 
able helps in grammar, arithmetic, and some other branches 
ha?e been issued from the press at Venice, as well as 
here, but they are in the ancient tongue, and accessible 
only to the few who understand it. Even in geography, I 
was surprised to And them so well supplied, that when 
we mentioned Andover as the place to which we should 
send a Persian dictionary, wiiich the Patriarch had the po- 
liteness to give us, a |)ersun present iuiniediately referred to 
a book in ancient Armenian, not only describing its 
position accurately, but also that of the adjacent touns. 

The Armenians have not only no department for foreign 
languages in the academy, nor any distinct school for them 
in the city, but the number acquainted with them is ex- 
tremely small. As a reason, we wore told that the govern- 
ment has heretofore looked le>s favorably upon those who 
knew the languages of the Franks. The reason is plausi- 
ble ; but I have so often heard Ciiristians in Turkey urge 
their existence under a Mohammedan government as an 
excuse for all their tault<, whether barbarous customs, want 
of education, or even immorality of conduct, that I am 
inclined to suspect this to be only the standing apology, 
and entitle ii to no more weight. My suspicion is confirm- 
ed by the assurance of one of the oldest and most observing 
of the Enirlish residents at Pera. that he was not aware of the 
Turks having any jealousies against the education of their 
Christian subjects. The fact is, that the two great motives, 
which direct the education as well as the conduct of men, 
are religion and money. Neither of these leads the Armeni- 
ans to cultivate foreign languages. The religion of their 
church is not contained in Latin, nor in English, but in Ar- 
menian, and therefore only leads them to study the latter. 
From the Tiu-ks, and not from Europeans, as will be seen 
when I come to speak of tlie papal Armenians, do thej expect 
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employ and mercantile business, and an acquaintance there- 
fare with the dialects of Turkey is all that they need 
for the acquisition of money. 

A printing press belongs to the patriarchate, and a 
room, is still assigned to it ; but it is no longer in operaticm. 
There is, however, another in one of the villages on the 
Boe^horus, which we visited. Taking a lioat at Top-kha« 
nehy we were rowed to Orta-koy, as the village is called, 
in forty-five minuto^. On entering the house, we found 
a venerable but active oKl man folding paper, who proved 
to be the head of the csuiblishment. His father, he in- 
formed us, had it before him, and, as he was now himself 
eighty-four years old, it must have been in existence not 
far firom a hundred years. Himself, his four sons, and 
eighteen grand-children, form the family, or little clan of 
Arab-oghkx), who arc not only the owners, but do the 
work of the establishment. Government exercises no su- 
pervision over it, nor docs it demand any taxes. It em- 
braces a foundery, in which are cast a variety of Armeni- 
an, Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Rabbinical, Russian, and 
Arabic types. The latter they make only for the govern- 
ment press, for which they have recently cast a new font 
after the model of Persian manuscript, which pleases the 
Sultan so much that he has granted the family, not a little 
to the gratification of the old gentleman's pride, the Mo- 
hammedan privilege of wearing yellow slippers. It is, he 
assured us, the only Armenian printing establishment in 
Turkey. We found three presses in the ofiice, and they 
were^ printing in Armenian and Hebrew. Among the 
books printed here is the Persian dictionary already men- 
tioned. It is in Persian, Armenian, and Turkish, and was 
composed by a learned Armenian, wlio died before it was 
printed. The same primate whose generosity I have had 
occasion to mention more than once already, caused an 
edition to be printed, and placed in the hands of the patri- 
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arch for gratuitous distribution among his countrymen. 
The book is a royal octavo of 700 pages, and the edition 
was about 7(K) copies. 

The papai Armenifms of Constantinople were estimated, 
at the time of their banishment, at 27,000 ;• and most of 
them resided in Pera and Galata, where they had the aoci- 
ety and countenance of the Franks, and could attend the 
Latin chapels, of which there are six or seven in the two 
places. Their condition before this event has been al- 
ready alluded to. They have since returned, and are now 
one of the established Christian sects of the empire. Like 
the Christians in other parts of Turkey who have em- 
braced the faith of Rome, they are more respectable for 
wealth and intelligence than their countrymen; owing 
doubtless to their connection with Europeans, to whom 
they are decidedly partial. For it b a well known part 
of the policy of papal missionaries to denationalize their 
converts, by substituting attachment to Rome and her 
children, for patriotic partialites. With the papal Greek* 
of the Archipelago, it has been carried so far, that many, 
who are of genuine Greek descent, consider it an insult to 
be called Greeks. The papal Armenians own the name 
of Armenian still, but they like the Franks better than 
their countrymen. Even in the interior of Turkey, 900 
miles from Constantinople, a papal Armenian priest and 
his family, with whom Providence cast our lot for a night, 
announced themselves to us as brother Franks, (supposing 
«s to be of course ps^ists,) and treated us with more kind- 
ness than we experienced from any other natives the whole 
journey ; at the same time that they exhibited a bitter en- 
mity towards their Armenian neighbors. They naturally 
seek to learn the languages of their friends, and in fact 
have for this purpose, a flourishing school in P6ra. A key 
to European intelligence is thus acquired, and they of 
•onrse become more enlightened than their countrymen. 
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The partiality is mutual. Does a papal European, let 
Um be merchant, consul, or embassador, wish to employ a 
native t He of course looks out for a papist. £ base ihis 
remark upon the general fact, which no one acquainted 
can deny, that, in Smyrna and Constantinople, and indeed 
throughout the Levant, almost all the native Christians 
employed by papal Europeans arc papists. Some particu- 
lar cases also I have attentively watched. In an impor* 
tant town, which, in the course of events, had been nearly 
stripped of its Christian population, we found a papal gen* 
tleman, possessed of influence as the mercantile and polit- 
ical agent of a European consul, and made still more 
prominent by the fact that he was the only European in 
the place. With the proper A.rmenians he cultivated no 
friendship ; they were even treated coldly when they call- 
ed upon him. But his house was the home of papists. 
Did any one wish for his acquaintance or aid ? His being 
a papist was urged as a prevailing plea. He knew and 
counted every papist that moved into town. And if he re- 
main, and his influence be sufficient, he will substitute a 
papal community for the numerous Armenian population 
that once inhabited the place. The nation he represents is 
protestant ; but he has drunk deep of the party and prose- 
lyting spirit of Rome. 

I am sorry that Europeans of the Romish church do not 
not stand alone iii this thing ; the influence of protestants 
also rests in the same scale. The fact, that most of the 
native Christians employed by pfotestants in the Levant^ 
are of the Romish persuasion, is one that those gentlemen 
themselves will not deny. The reason of it they perhaps 
hardly know ; it certainly does not lie in any partiality for 
papacy. But are they aware of the strength they thereby 
add to the power of Rome, and the discouragements they 
heap upon other bodies of Christians, that would be as glad 
ns themselves to see that power abolished ? There can be 
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DO doubt that their partiality for papists, in deed, though not 
in intention, does actually discourage the other ChristiaBS 
from those attempts at education and improvement, which 
a contrary course would foster, to the great adrance €i 
their intelligence and general character. And would it 
not be the easiest possible thing for them, without tronUe, 
or injury to their own interests, to withdraw the oootii- 
bution of their influence from the pope, and direct it to 
a quarter where it would effectually weaken his anticfaris- 
tian power ? 
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FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO TOKAT. 

Delay at Oonstantinople— Preparations for the joumey-^Reflectiom at start- 
ii^— G^bizeh — Isnikmid — A wedding procession — Sabanjah — Bafialow 
— Khasd^k — ^Temporal influence of Mohammedanism — A Turkish saint— 
Doo^jeh — ^A night's ride — Boly — G^rideh — Turkisli intemperance — Qier- 
k^sh — Mode of travelling — Karajal&r — Deception of our Tartar — Rapid 
travelling — Kharajul^n — Koj-hisdr — Angora^Turkish fountains — Tdsia 
— Haji H&maseh — ^Dangerous pass — Osmanjuk — Marsov&n — ^Turkish su- 
' perstitioii — Amisia — Habits of tartars — A civil Turk — ^A Derb^nd— 
DrovFsinesB in riding — Toorkh&I. 

Dear Sir, 

It was on the morning of the 21st of May, that we took 
leave of the capital of Turkey, and set our faces towards 
Armenia. Our detention had been longer than we had an- 
ticipated ; but we regretted it the less, as it brought our 
journey, through one of the most delightful countries in the 
world, into the most charming season of the year. We 
had also the consolation of reflecting that perhaps it had 
not been altogether useless, as, by the politeness of Mr. 
Rhind, who was then negotiating a treaty betw^een the gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Porte, we had had 
an opportunity to preach every Sabbath to a large part of 
the English residents, who were then without a chaplain. 
The friends generally, to whom we had been introduced by 
letters from Smyrna, had treated us with no little hospitality 
and kindness. By their aid, we had been able to fix defi- 
nitely our route to the farthest point which we finally reach- 
ed ; and we ever found reason to think it the best we could 
have taken. They had helped us, also, to many facilities, 
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that contributed mater iully to the HUcccHsful accoiiipluh- 
mcnt of our journey. 

The; HiiiiH} r(;uHon that niiide us come by land from Smyr- 
na, incriii'ined by the fact that the north winds had now set 
hi [or the Misuse )n, inihiced uh to decline a passage by water 
to Trebizond.* The tardy movements of a caravan also, 
which, witliout uiIowinj( for detentions, would take at least 
tliirty-live or ibrty days to JCrzroom, threatened to make our 
journey too lon^ ; and we therefore again put ourselves under 
a tarti'U". For greater security we caused him to set his seal 
to a written contract, in tlie presence of the tartar aghasy, 
who thus liecame res)M)nsibl(% on the part of governmcnti 
for our |)ersons and property, and in consideration of this 
had a claim upon our tartar for ten per cent, of the money 
we paid him. 

'J'runks were too frail and too awkwardly loaded for 
tlic rapid mode of travelling we had selected ; and we 
Uier(ifore substituted for tliem two hirgc bags fitted to be 
attached to eacii other and slung one on each side of a 
horse, two saddle-bags, and two vdises, all of thick Rus- 
sian leatlier, made imi>ermcable to water by a lining of 
waxed clotli, and s^) constructed sis to be fastened with a 
padlock. Matresses were too bulky, and we took instead 
of them a carpet and coverlet for each, rolled in a piece of 
painted canvass that scjrved to defend them from the rain 

* Tliorn HAcmufl to In: Ixit twu wimlH at C^iMiHtiintinopIc, tho nortli and tlio 
fouth. 'riio fiiriiiar |)rovailM, witli ontMiiiioiial iiitonniifiiifinf, iJiiring Mimner; 
•nd, coinl)iiie<l with tlKt Htroiif; current of tho DonplionM, preveniM all voi- 
■eU from (:nU;rin{{ tliu IMiick mm, whilu ii blows. It u loudi ecjolcr and 
dain|)cr than the latter, iind II chmigfi of wind rarely fui 1m to producn nda- 
citUnl chungr; of tf;in|)cniturrr, and of wcathor. A nictijorologicnl talile, kcpc 
liy Mr. Dwiffht, iilu)wi!fl Honio clinngoi while wo wen* there, of 17^ nnd ttP 
of FaretilicJt in Hix or cif{ht liourH. U'lio k>w(wt teiD|)uniturQ in tba opn 
■hade, at So'ckxsk A.M. from tlio 20Ui of April to tlie 2(Hli of May, was 
48^ and the hi^hcBt 71°; llioavcrugo temfierutiirc at tliat liour wan about 
67". 'Ilie kjweiit temperature at 8 o'ckxik I*. M. wsu 52" and the higbeA 
80"*, the average wai about 71^. 
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by day, and answered for a floor, when our lot was to lie 
on the ground at night An ample Turkish pelisse in our 
valises, lined throughout with chilkufa^ the fur of the Cau- 
casian fox, was at hand to impart its abundant stock of 
warmth by day or by night, as we might need it. Four 
c<^per pans, fitted to each other and fastened together by 
bars of the same metal, a mill, pot and cups, for grinding, 
making and drinking coffee, with a knife, fork and spoon 
for each, and a copper drinking cup, were our utensils for 
cooking and eating. A circular piece of leather, with iron 
rings attached to its circumference and a chain with a hook 
passing through them, and named a sufreh^ served, when 
open and spread upon the ground, as a table, and, when 
drawn up and suspended to a horse, as a bag to carry 
our bread and cheese. The whole, embracing our clothing, 
bedding, and table and kitchen furniture, was comprised in 
a compass that enabled us to carry it, on ordinary occa* 
sions, with only one extra horse ; so unsparingly did we 
lop off civilization's factitious additions to the necessaries 
of life, in order, by travelling as nearly as possible in the 
style of the country, to proceed expeditiously, economical- 
ly, and with few allurements for robbers. As the Turkish 
post fomishes only naked horses, we were obliged to add sad- 
dles and bridles to our other accoutrements. To our sad- 
dle-bow we attached pistols, to answer their usual object in 
this country, to make the timid appear bold and formida- 
ble. For our own snug dress were substituted the loose 
robes of the Turk, the European hat was exchanged for 
the oriental turban, and our feet were encased in the enor- 
mous stockings and boots of the tartar ; such an accom- 
modation to the prejudices of the country being deemed 
expedient, in order to avoid unnecessary notice, expense 
and trouble, if not insult. — With these preparations, w*e 
found ourselves completely equipped for a tour in Turkey. 
Mr. Rhind, to whom we were already indebted for pro* 
7 
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curing us fermans and tezkerehs, (government and custooH 
house passport**,) for travelling in Turkey, and passports fkm 
entering Russia ; and our countryman Mr. Walley, who 
in addition to many other favors had obligingly offered to 
act as our agent during our absence, completed their kind 
attentions by accompanying us to Scutari, and bidding us 
farewell as we mounted our horses. 

It was a moment of sadness. How many must be our 
fatigues, anxieties, perhaps sicknesses, before seeing again 
the face of a countryman and a friend ! Could we even exr 
pect that both would escape with life the perils from sickly 
climates and pestilence, in the wilderness, in the city and 
in the sea , among robbers and false brethren, that awaitr 
ed us ? I had commenced the enterprise with a sdroog 
presentiment of never surviving to revisit my friends, which 
was but imperfectly allayed by reflecting upon the unifimn 
protection of Providence in former journeys. In my com- 
panion, a similar feeling was enhanced by unacquaintance 
with the country and its people, and greater freshness and 
intimacy of attachment to friends lefl behind. But neither 
of us did it lead to a moment's despondency or wavering of 
resolution, for we doubted not that Providence had led us into 
the path we were pursuing, nor that our object was worth 
all that we were risking for it ; and we were cheered by 
throwing ourselves simply upon God's parental protection. 

It was 10 A. M. when we started, and though the clouds 
were dropping a slight shower of rain, we were still grate- 
ful that they kindly sheltered us from the sun. Our route 
for the day skirted the shore of the sea of Marmora, with 
the Prince's Islands in sight, and lay across an undulating 
tract of country variegated with fields of grain, vineyards 
and fruit trees. At Bostanjy bridge, two hours from Scu- 
tari, our tezkereh was carefully examined and countersign- 
ed. Leaving Maltepeh to the right, we passed through 
the miserable villages of Kartal, and Pendik, and reached 
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Gebizeh, the ancient Lybissa, at 6 P. M. where we stop- 
ped for the night It seemed larger than any village we 
had passed, but as the menzil-khaneh was near one ex- 
tremity, we saw little of it. For so fatigued were we by 
onr first day's ride, though only 9 hours,* that, instead of 
making inquiries, we speedily threw ourselves upon the 
floor to sleep, not allowing even the fieas, which always 
swarm in a Turkish post-house, to interrupt our repose. 
YcMi will perhaps accuse us of something more than fa- 
tigue, when I confess that not even the mound which cov- 
ers the ashes of the great Hannibal at this place, attracted 
our attention. 

May 22. We started at half past 4 A. M. and crossing 
a considerable tract, with soil and scenery much like that 
of yesterday, except that the sea was not in sight, we came 
down at length, through orchards of cherry trees whose 
firuit was just beginning to ripen, upon the shore of the gulf 
of Nicomedia. Although the shore and the declivity of 
the swelling hills which rise up firom it, seemed susceptible 
of the* highest cultivation, we passed no village before 
reaching the town, 9 hours from our night's lodgings. We 
noticed yesterday fi-equent flocks of sheep moving slowly 
towards the capital ; and to day the road was absolutely 
obstructed by thousands and thousands of them. They 
came from the immense pastures of Armenia, and were 
attended by their Kiirdish shepherds. 

Isnikmid, (fi-equently pronounced Isnimid,) the Turkish 
representative of Nicomedia,t is beautifully situated on the 

* The hoar by which the stages of the Turkish post, and in fact all dis- 
taooes in Tiirk^ are measured, is an hoar*s march of a caravan ; and though 
it of oonrae varies according to the nature of the ground, may be estimated at 
aoaverageofchreemile8,or just an English league. The length of stage* 
mentioBed between this and ErznxMn is not the time vre were travelling 
them, nor our own estimate, but that which is fixed by government. 

t It is curious to see how modem names used by the Turks betray their 
tgnoranee of the languages of the people they conquered. The name by 
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declivity of a hill slopin^r down to the northeast corner of 
the gulf to which it gives its name. Several brigs and 
kayiks (boats) beating towards it in that direction^ and 
wooded mountains, verdant hills and fertile plains on erery 
other side, combined charms of marine and rural scenery, 
worthy the capital of Bithynia and the favorite residence 
of the imperial Diocletian. Many of its houses are of im* 
posing height and showy form, as if still ambitious of its 
former magnificence, but their frail structure and decayed 
state betray its real degradation. It contains about 25,000 
inhabitants, divided in the proportions of 4000 Turkish, 
500 Armenian, and 500 Greek and Jewish houses. 

Our next stage, from Isnikmid to Sabanjah, a distance 
of 6 hours, led us eastward through the plain that ex- 
tends up from the head of the gulf. Its alluvial soil is damp, 
but extremely fertile, verdant swelling hills bound it on the 
left, and a regular mountain range, clothed throughout 
with a thick and unbroken forest, stretches ak>ng on the 
right Cultivation ceased as we advanced, and our solitary 
path led us through thickets of trees and shrubs of almost 
tropical luxuriance, the freshness of whose fragance, with 
the coolness of approaching evening and the music of birds, 
quite made us forget the fatigue of a day's ride of 45 miles. 
Our musing was soon interrupted by a scene as comic as 
the spot was charming. It was a procession conducting 
a Turkish bride from some neighboring village to her 
spouse in the one which we were approaching. She and 
her veiled companions of every age, were stowed in six 
covered carts, so narrow as barely to accommodate them, 
as they sat tailor-like upon the bottom facing alternately 

which the Greeks now commonly call Constantinople is n ir«A«$ (the city), 
fay way of distinction. When going thither they say U^ fnf «'«A#f, and 
this expression, pronounced by them is-tim-holin, the Turks have converted 
into Istambool. In the same way Isnikmid is derived firom Ui KtK6fin0Uct9 
and Iinik from iff Htxmmf* 
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the right and the left. They were drawn by buffaloes, 
to whose yokes were attached standards ornamented with 
flying handkerchiefs of every color, as if to add comeliness 
and gaiety to the most ungainly of beasts. By their side 
walked armed men and musicians to announce, by their 
guns and the music of squeaking pipes and coarse drums, 
what otherwise would certainly not have been expressed, 
the joy of the occasion. — ^We reached Sabanjah at half 
past 7 P. M. It is a common village, on the margin of a 
lake of fresh water at the foot of the mountain just men- 
tk>ned, and contains 150 Turkish, with 25 Armenian and 
15 Greek houses. 

Jfoy 23. The lake of Sabanjah is some 3 or 4 miles 
in breadth, and washes the foot of the mountain, so that we 
could avoid ascending tlie latter, only by wading some dis- 
tance in the water. In it buffaloes were bathing, with lit- 
tle beside the mouth and nostrils projecting above the sur- 
face. So essential is water to these animals, that their 
drivers are sometimes seen throwing it upon them from 
brooks that are too small to allow them to bathe. They 
are larger and stronger than common cattle, of a dull 
slate color, almost destitute of hair, with projecting shoul- 
der and hip bones, and ugly in form and temper. In 
Egypt, the Bukaa of mount Lebanon, Asia Minor and 
Georgia, the buffalo is almost as much used as the common 
ox. To one who is acquainted with its aquatic propensi- 
tieSt Pharaoh's dream of the kine coming up out of the river, 
Gen. 41 : 2, 3, seems perfectly natural. After leaving the 
lake, a ride of two hours and a half across an alluvial plain 
like that of yesterday, of which it is in fact a continuation, 
conducted us to the muddy Sakhiria (Sangarius or Sa- 
garius), which we crossed by a temporary wooden bridge. 
Beyond it, the plain retained the same features for some 
distance, but at length became a marsh, through which we 
were conducted by a long causey of logs, precisely similar 

7» 
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to the corduroys of some parts of our own country. Three 
hours from the river, we reached a dry and more nndubft* 
ing tract, but hardly any cuhivation appeared the whole 
day, and most of the country was groMH over with tieee 
and thickets, in which the beech and the walnut pi^ 
dominated. 

We found our post-house at Khandek, 10 hours from 
Sabanjah. The village is surrounded by a grove, or ratln 
er forest, of spreading trees, in wliich its houses, except 
a few in the centre, are scattered, each in its separate en- 
closure, so as to be almost entirely concealed. Streams of 
water run through most of its streets, to the great increase, 
according to Turkish taste, of its beauty, but according 
to ours, of its filth. It contains about 200 houses, all in- 
habited by Turks. The horses in the post-house were too 
miserable to be used, and the aga of tlie village, at the re- 
quest of our tartar, pressed others from the inhabitants for 
our service. It was so late however before they came, 
that he determined not to leave till morning, and was 
consequently obliged to restore them to their owners, who 
claimed them for to-morrow's labor. 

We rejoiced at this detention, as it enabled us to steal an 
hour's quiet retirement in the woods for meditation. Sit- 
ting down under a spreading walnut, by the side of a mur- 
muring mill-stream, I was led by the charming woodland 
scenery around, to reflect upon that mysterious providence, 
by which so beautiful a country has been placed under such 
a blighting government, and in the hands of so indolent 
and barbarous a people. By the industry and cultivation 
of our own countrymen, it would be made '' even as the 
garden of the Lord." Surely the religion of the false 
prophet, by being allowed to spread over such fair portions 
of the globe, has been placed in the most advantageous 
circumstances to meliorate the temporal condition of man 
if such be its tendency. The result is found in fertile re- 
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pODB depopulated and run to waste, and people surrounded 
bj nature's richest gifts, debased and destitute of the com- 
ibrts of civilized life. Could God have taken a better meth- 
od of showing to the world that the religion is false and a 
corse to man 1 Skepticism itself must now admit the con- 
clusion. 

May 24. Our morning's stage was 10 hours. For the 
firal four, we rode over a broken tract of the richest soil, 
eorered with a thick growth of beech, maple, oak, and 
other forest trees, that, overshading the road, transported 
me in imagination to the recently settled parts of the Unit- 
ed States, and in one place a cultivated field covered with 
girdled trees quite completed the deception. My compan- 
ion was strongly reminded by the whole aspect of the coun- 
try, of the western part of New York, a region endeared 
to him, not only by its fertility and beauty, but also by the 
tender associations of home. The trees became less thick 
as we advanced, and in an hour and a half more, crossing 
the great Melan here running northward, we entered an 
extensive and most fertile alluvial plain, partially cultivated, 
and thinly shaded with large white walnuts. The hollow 
trunk of one of them was the house of a Turkish saint. 
By having a fire always ready to light the pipe, and a jug 
of water to quench the thirst of the traveller, and by his 
comic singing and gestures plainly indicative of lunacy 
or foolishness, he obtained in charity sufficient to sustain 
a life to which the Turks attach an idea of great sanctity. 
I was surprised to see our tartar, as a salutation, seize him 
rudely by the beard, but he immediately drew it to his 
mouth, and by kissing it turned what otherwise would 
have been the most intolerable of insults, into an act of 
the greatest veneration. Although the mountain range 
which had continued on the right from Isnikmid, here ex- 
hibited upon its top some drifls of snow, this low plain, 
under the rays of the sun, from which until to day the 
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clouds had shielded u^, wan rxcos^Mivety liot ; and we 
not Horry to l>c detained at the |iost-hou.'9e for horaes 
live or six )iou» in tlio heat oftlie dav. 

Doi»tjHi, where we stopped, in a Turkish village of about 
2U(I houses much scattered, and containing some hewa 
stones and l>roken Cdhimns indicative of the site of aneieiit 
build int^s. The plain extends u> the foot of a mountain 
about two hours an<l a half beyond. Thus far from lanik- 
mid, carts drawn l)y hiiffalcMfs, here much more numerooi 
than the connnon ox, were constantly pairing to and fro^ 
trans|)orting tinilx;r toward tlie capital. A few rice fields 
attracted our attention as we a[)[)roacIicd the extremity 
of the plain. At half pa:»t 7 P. M. as the Hhadows of 
night came on, wc entere<l a defdc of the mountain, and 
were conducted for more than two liourH up a continual 
and diflicidt ascent. The thick troughs of the forest 
overhanging the path, made the darkness intense and put 
our eyes in constant j(H)|mrdy, while the broken pavement 
of the road, and the narrow bridges by which we repeated- 
ly crossed a mountain torrent, cxix)sed us to frequent falls 
and l)rnis(.»s. One iir>rse gave out and refused to stir, and 
all were extremely fatigued. At tlie top we found a rough 
police iruard, in a dirty old firrhend (guard-house), sleep- 
ing and smoking liy a blazing fire. Placing ourselves 
around it, we enjoyed its cheering influence tor an hour, 
while our siirijies were catching a horse from a neighbor- 
ing pasture to supply the place of the one that had failed. 
Gradually descending hence over an 0])cn and apparently 
arable tract, wc reached Jk)ly two hours and a half al)er 
midnight, having accomplished 10 hours from Dootjeh, and 
60 miles since the morning. Fatigued and sleepy, and 
chilled with the change of climate and the dampness of the 
night, wc wrapped our pelisses around us, and lay down 
to rest upon the floor of the post-liouse. 
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Mmf 25. Boly represents the ancient Hadrianopolis, 
which was celebrated for its warm baths. They still exist, 
but ire several miles distant. It contains about 800 Tur- 
kish houses, and a distinct suburb is inliabited by about 40 
families of Armenians. A Turkish bath in the morning 
lelieved us of three evils unavoidable in our mode of trav- 
eDingt viz. soreness, dirt, and vermin, and by a quarter 
past 9 A. M. we were in good order for proceeding. The 
excellent horses of this post were only two hours and a 
quarter in carrying us over the plain of Ik)ly. The rays of 
the sun, though they shone through an unclouded sky, 
rather cheered than oppressed us ; and this, with tlic banks 
(^snow on the mountains around, testified to the elevation 
of the spot. The plain itself is undulating and well water- 
ed, and being almost entirely under cultivation and anima* 
ted with frequent villages, presented a beautiful prospect 
We found no tract so fully cultivated in the whole extent 
of Asia Minor. Even the hills beyond partook of the same 
feature, and had some villages among them. Here we 
traced a limpid streamlet to its source, and recognized the 
alder upon its banks, though, unlike our own, it grew to 
the size of an apple tree with a trunk nearly a foot and 
a half in diameter. At a derbend, which answered as a 
half-way house, we rested a moment, and devoured a roast- 
ed lamb with which our tartar had providently stocked our 
sijfreh at Boly. The latter half of our ride was over a liilly 
country that had little to interest us, and we reached our 
post-house at Gerideh, 12 hours from Boly, at half 
past 5 P.M. 

The coolness of the air that had braced and cheered us 
in the afternoon, increased to chillness in the evening, and 
made a close room and fire acceptable. The paper win- 
dows of the menzil-khaneh helped us to one, and a pot of 
coals in our enclosure furnished us with the other. I 
noticed as an evidence of the coldness of the climate, that 
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every enclosure had a spot in the centre fitted for this con- 
venience ; in fact we were assured that the snow falls seve- 
ral feet deep in winter, and observed that some of it was still 
lying upon the mountains but a little above us. G6rideh, 
a corruption of Gratia, one of its ancient names, is a mar- 
ket town of about 200 Turkish houses, built of hewed logs, 
in the best back-woods style of the United States. 

Our tartar seemed to be on good terms with the mciizt jfy, 
(postmaster), and as they sat drinking their drah (brandy) be- 
fore all the comers and goers of the inn, he expressed his sm^ 
prise that we did not allow ourselves the same indulgence. 
We explained our reason, but at the same time mentioned 
that we had fewer objections against the use of common wine 
with our meals. Contrary to our expectation in a town en- 
tirely Turkish, wine was offered us ; though while brandy 
was drunk so openly, the wine was brought carefully con- 
cealed under a cloke. This was the only place between 
Isnikmid and Marsovan where we found wine, and between 
Niksar and Erzroom we found none, though we might pro- 
bably have obtained arak in almost every place. The rear 
eon is, that Turks much more readily drink the latter than 
the former, perhaps because the prohibition of wine in the 
Koran is express, while that of distilled liquors is only im- 
plied.* Oflen have they directly or indirectly solicited me 
for brandy, but for wine never, fioth the tartar we took 
from Smyrna, and the one that conducted us to Erzroom, 
were hardened drinkers, and they were doubtless disap- 
pointed that we did not help them to the forbidden dram. 
Unfortunately in the one case a Greek, and in the other an 

* " They ask you/* says the Korin, " respecting wine and the meUer [a 
game of cliance.] Say that in them is great wickedness, and advantages to 
men ; but their wickedness, is greater than their advantages." (Sooret-el- 
bokarah.) " O ye that have believed ! wine, and the meiser **** an an 
abomination, of the work o( Satan,*' (Id. Sooret-el-maideh.) ** From the 
fruit of paUns and grapes ye ohlitin intoxicating liquor («eA«r), and good 
noutriment; in this there is a sign to people of understanding," Id. Secret* 
el-oaliL 
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Armenian fellow traveller, carried bottles in their pockets. 
It is a disgrace to foreign, as well as native Christians in 
this coontry, that they so readily become panders to this 
i^ppetite of the Turks, and help them to break a really 
commendable precept of their religion . 

May 26. We lay down with the intention of starting at 
midnight, but soon a cry of robbers called the inhabitants to 
their arms, and it proved that some of the post horses were 
stolen. The accident detained us till 3 and a quarter A. M. 
Starting then, we found the country hilly, little cultivated, 
and less fertile than hitherto, tiU we came down to a little 
▼alley upon one of the branches of the Parthenius. In 
it were two small villages, the second of which is called 
Hamamly. Here, 7 hours from Gerideh, we breakfasted 
and changed horses. Then crossing the river by a bridge, 
we ascended a mountain, and concluded that we had fairly 
entered Paphlagonia. 

At Cherkesh, a small village which we reached at 
1 and a quarter P. M. we rested half an hour. It was 
crowded with people attending a fair, which passes around 
the several villages of the district in rotation. In the crowd 
were two dervishes, who exhibited before us the common 
trick of driving a bodkin through the cheek and into the 
throat, but they proved themselves no great adepts at leger- 
demain. The remainder of our day's ride was over a reg- 
ularly undulating table-land, without a shrub and with 
little grass, but sowed in spots with grain. The coolness 
of the air and the patches of snow on the swelling hills that 
bound it on the right, proved its elevation not to be small. 
Our horses galloped over it at a rapid rate, and at 4 and a 
half P. M. we reached the post-house at the little village of 
Karajal&r, 8 hours from Hamamly. 

We now travel tartar in fine style, and I must invite 
you to look at us, as we move over these naked plains. 
Two bwses, the first led by a siirijy upon a separate ani- 
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mal, niitl the second tied by his halter to the tail of his 
coin|iriiiioii, rnrry our l):i<r(;:i«:i\ Our tartar, with a kalpdk 
(cap) of hlack lainhskiii \\\m\\\ his head some twelve or 
finc4*ii iiirhcs ill h'liirth, lfN>kiiiir iniirh like a stove-pipe 
witli a M'llnw cii>hinii >tiitU'd into its npiH^roxtreniity, and a 
hravy kunirhy in his hand to ^ive Inrre to hisi frequent 
rxclaniation of hfiiMi, rides hy thrir side. We, meta- 
morphosed into Tnrks, witli unshaven li)) and turbaned 
lieail. hrinij np the rear. Kvery staije, otlen thirty miles 
or more, is travelled wiiliont allowim; our liorses a drop 
of water, and <Mir ^ait is treipn^ntly a ra)»td jrallop ; in en- 
durinir whirh, the loaded animals espt^cially exhibit a 
stren;rtli and hardiness tliat tpiite aMonisli us. Besides the 
smart of tlie tartar^s lash, the weight of their load, and the 
swiitne>s of tlieir )iait, they are subject to many cruel acci- 
dents. A t:ils<; ste[i in such rapid travelling ollcn causes 
one to stuml»le, and the other, tied as he is to him, is mo«t 
undent ly and unceremoniously arresttrd ; or if the {^round 
is iiiliy.ont! someiim<'s rolls down a declivity, and dra^s hid 
companion rehictantly after him. Their motion is so great, 
that.snuirly as our ha^r^n^c is jiacked, not a staireis passed 
without its turiiin:! more than once, so as to hrinc; the girt, 
sustaiiiiiijLr the wlioje weiiflit of the load, suddenly across 
the iMK)r animals' hack, often already c<»m]detely excoriated 
by the chafmLr of ibe saddle. Such accich'uts being fre- 
quently tin* fault of the siirijy, are a|)t to bring him into a 
quarrel with the tartar, in which we have more than once 
seen the yata^rlian, instead of the kunichy, applied to his 
back. 

Ai Karnj.'ilar, tin' deception of our tartar, which wc had 
already su.«.|H'cied, was fidly develoj)ed. We had hired 
him at Con>tantinopIe, as we suppos4'd, for ourselves alone; 
and althouifh an Armenian had joined us at Scutari, and 
two others at Siibanjah, we were not sure that any thing 
was wrong. But here we overtook two Turkish merchants, 
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with three heavily laden horses and two siirijies, equally 
with oarselves under his convoy, so that we were actually 
a minority of the party. The reason why the post-houses 
had been found so oflen destitute of horses, or furnished 
With only bad ones, was now explained, for the tartar had 
drained them by keeping this company just before us. 
With this addition, and embracing a second tartar as an 
accidental companion, our caravan now consisted of nine- 
teen horses, more than most post-houses could be expected to 
ccmtain. It was but a specimen of the double dealing, 
however, to which one soon becomes accustomed as an 
every-day occurrence in Turkey, and reflecting that our 
contract was really cheaper than the tartar could afford 
without additional profit from the rest of the company, we 
determined not to complain, so long as we did not suffer 
ibr good horses or lodgings. 

Beyond Karajalar the same table-land continued, and our 
party moved over it, oflen nineteen abreast, upon an almost 
unbroken gallop for 3 hours to Kharajiilen, where we stop- 
ped at 7 P. M. Had you seen us, loaded horses and all, 
bounding over the plain as if for a wager, the scene would 
have amused you; unless perchance pity for the poor 
animals had produced an ' opposite impression. We should 
ourselves have dealt more mercifully with the poor beasts 
and in fact with their riders, had we been our own masters. 
But, with a level road and good horses, the irresistible ten- 
dency of a tartar is onward ; and our Mohammed aga had 
no moderate share of the propensity of his profession. Hav- 
ing OS usual anticipated us a little, he awaited our arrival 
at the post-house, and, as we drove up in good spirits after 
a ride of at least 60 miles since the morning, exclaimed 
to his friends, el hamd lillah alushdular, (thank God they 
have got used to it,) highly gratified by such a proof that 
we were now able to push on as fast as he wished. — ^This 
place c<Hitains about 200 houses, all Turkish. 

8 
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May 27. AAer passini^, fi>r two hours and a half, of€r 
a tract more hrokcii than the plain of yesterday, we came 
u])on a rrnall trilmtary of tlic Ilnlys, called the Derin-gdZi 
which wv followod, Koinctinics upon its banks and 
times at a diMance, the rc'inainder of the day. 
Hcv«*ral villages ufKin its Miuthcrn side, and a few treesy 
now iKrcainc a rarity, I noticed nothing till we reached Kof* 
hi»ar, which completed a Kta^c of H hours. It waa a Tur- 
kish town of abrmt 2(10 houses. Its shops afforded ua egga 
for alxmt two cents a dozen, and bread was proportkinally 
cheap. 

We were now at our ncarci«t approach to Angora, a 
place interesting to the merchant for its celebrated manu- 
facture of goat^s hair camlet (Anffora sha/y)^ and to the 
missionary for its numerous and wealthy papal Armenian 
population. A beautiful Hjic^cimen of the cloth, manufac* 
tuied at this village, was showed us, and in the vicmitj we 
saw some of the animals from the hair of which it is made ; 
but we heard of no Christians of any name between Boly 
and Tosia. 

On starting again wc found the mast luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on the river, and our road for sf>mc distance was 
bed {fed with roses. Exposed to the scorching rays of the 
sun in a temperature 1>^^, however, we enjoyed it but little ; 
and man the valley l)ecame narrow, and cedars were the 
only ornament of the hills that enclased it. At the half- 
way house, an airy ko.^hk (kiosk) over a jetting fountain 
afforded us a few minutes cof>l repose, and tempted us to a 
selfish admiration of that trait of the Turkish religion 
which leads to such acts of benevolence to the traveller. 
For several hundred miles on our pre.sent road, we could 
hardly travel far enough to iK'C^jme thir^^y, without finding 
some fountain, a work of supposed meritorious charity by 
some devout Turk, inviting us to drink of its limpid jet. 
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Proceeding, we noticed in the alluvial of the river many 
fields of rice, that offspring of heat and parent of sickness. 

Our postrhouse was in Tosia, at the end of a stage of 10 
hours. Crossing a rapid tributary of the Derin-goz by a 
covered bridge of stone, we entered it, through luxuriant 
gardens and pretty summer-houses, extending from the 
southern base of a precipice, where it is situated, down a 
long declivity toward the river. Being, by its situation, 
advantageously exposed, it appears large, as in fact it is. I 
counted fifteen or twenty minarets, and was told that it 
contained 3000 Turkish and 50 Greek houses. It has 
^ no Armenians. In this place only did we find any parti- 
sans of the janizaries. They were here predominant, and 
two or three persons had been recently killed in their 
broils. We subsequently learned that some time after we 
passed along, they were entirely suppressed. 

May 28. As we descended the river, the rice fields 
continued along its banks, but the mountains around as- 
sumed a rugged and naked aspect. We crossed to its 
right bank by a ford, in the course of the morning, and 
five hours and three quarters from Tosia, came to its junction 
with the Halys, at a point where that river, afler coming down 
&Qim the east, turns suddenly northward.* Following up the 
southern bank of the latter stream, called very properly, 
fix>m the color of its muddy water, Kuzul Irmak (red 
river), we were led into a narrow valley shut in by precipi- 
tous mountains, and heated by the closeness of the air and 
the concentrated rays o^ the sun almost to the temperature 
of an oven. Though fainting to us, its atmosphere was 
proved to be congenial to vegetation, by the surprising 
luxuriance of the fruit trees and gardens which occupied it. 
Here, at the end of a stage of 8 hours, we found our 
post-house, at the little walled town of Haji Hamzeh. 

* KjDoeir, in the map inserted in his Travels in Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Kardist&a, has mistaken these rivers, one for the other. 
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A crowd of hoanlcdy dirty Turks were assembled at a 
fair, and jnd^iiifr tVom their features, I should say that the 
tcni|)orature of the spot favored the growth of human pas- 
sions as nmch as of vegetation , for they certainly seem- 
ed the most rnOian-like multitude I ever saw. Even the 
children indicated the sinister influence of the presiding 
genius hy hooting at us from the walls as we passed. 

As we rode up the river, the mountains which closely 
hedge it in, increased in height and ruggedness, affording 
by caves and fastnesses in their precipitous fronts retreats 
for robbers, from whom this pass is said never to be free. 
Three hours from Haji Ilamzeh, the river washes for some 
distance the base of a precipice three or four hundred feet 
high, along the face of which, perhaps sixty or a hundred 
feet above the water, we had to climb a narrow path wrought 
out of the rock. As we entered it, Mohammed, who for 
some distance had taken care that we should not separate, 
mustered us in a solid column, and making the mountains 
echo with his tartar cry, urged us forward with the asser- 
tion that this siK>t, an account of its danger, is in the mind 
of every traveller from the moment he leaves Constantino- 
ple. The singular advantages of the place, and the appear- 
ance of the people at the last town, every one of whom 
looked more like a robber than an honest man, argued that 
there was ground for a])prehension, but we saw not a liv- 
ing being. The valley beyond spreads into a broader and 
more open plain, nnd we pursued a level road through it 
till 7 and half P. M. Then, crassing the river by an ex- 
cellent bridge solidly constructed of hewn stone, (said by 
Kinneir to be the work of Bajazet,) we entered Osman- 
juk, 8 hours from Ilaji Ilanizeh. It is at the foot of au 
isolated rock on which is a ruined casde, and from its low 
situation and bad water, must be very unhealthy. 

May 29. We started a ((uarter before one hi the morn- 
ing, and leaving the alluvial of the river to the right, 
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found ourselves at daybreak riding tlirough a hilly country. 
After many hair-breadth escapes from falling from my 
horse through drowsiness, we reached an old derbend, 
where I threw myself upon the floor and was instantly 
adeep. Minutes of such sleep are worth hours in the soft 
bed of home. In this case they were few, however, for I was 
soon roused to oat a breakfast of butter and lioncy with a lit- 
tle bread, and then urged ui)on my horse again. After a short 
distance, we came to a mountain ridge at a point, where a 
savage chasm between im|>cnding precipices affords a pass- 
age through it to a foaming torrent on its way to the Ila- 
lys. It was too narrow for a road, and with much fa- 
tigue to our animals, and an occasional misgiving of our 
own nerves, we climbed over the top along the brink of 
one of the precipices. Tracing for awhile, 6n the opposite 
side, the small valley of the stream, here a quietly murmur- 
ing rivulet, we came out upon the plain of Marsovan. 

Our stage was 12 hours, and coming after a night of 
so little sleep, w*e reached the town with our patience quite 
esdiausted at the seeming interminable extent of the plain. 
Its length in the direction of our route must l)e twenty or 
thirty mites, and its breadth, though less, is also very con- 
siderable. Its surface is prettily undulating, and though 
the soil is light and but little cultivated, it is watered with 
frequent springs, and several vilhiges are scattered over it. 
It is difficult, in some cases, to settle definitely the bounda- 
ries of the ancient divisions of Asia Minor, and I can only 
say, that in the course of yesterday's ride we left Paphla- 
gonia, probably touched upon the borders of Galatia, and 
entered Pontus. At any rate, there can be no doubt that 
we are now fairly in the latter country. I cannot affirm 
the same of Armenia Minor, though the statistics of this 
place seem to say, that we are at least approaching it. 
Marsovan occupies the site of the ancient Phazemon, from 

8* 
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which it alM evidently derives its name. Although not 
pretending Kj the dignity of a city, and having the form of 
only a village, we were credibly informed that h contaiiiB 
5(NI0 houses, of which KNNI arc Armenian and the rest 
Turkish. From hence a fxtst route branches off to Trebi- 
zondf probably by way of Sanis<M)ii, which cannot be ▼ery 
distant. 

The excessive heat delayed us live or six hours in the 
middle of the day, and we did not start till a quarter after 
5 P. M. The light of day left us lieforc we reached the 
hill:* at the extremity of the plain ; and some apprehenskm 
of robbers l)eing felt by the company, our tartar, as was his 
custom on .<uch orca.*(ions, rode out to examine ererj ap> 
I)earance of man or beast near the road. Once he chased 
an animal, which, but for its fleet ness, I should have 
taken for a .^^heop, until he was out of sight, when one of 
his Tniki.<h friends instantly started in pursuit. His anx- 
iety was explained by his assuring us on his return, that it 
was not an animal but a s{)irit, an idea suggested probably 
by the previous conversation of the tartar, who, with the 
extreme credulity in supernatural appearances common 
among moslems, hiid l)een entertaining the company with 
accounts of ghostly lights that frequent this plain, and lead 
travellers astray by carrying them hither and thither, one of 
which had once made him wander here a whole night. At 
length we began to descend a mountain, so steep that onr 
horses could scarcely go down it, and so high that we 
were an hour in reaching the bottom. High precipices on 
each side appeared to close before us, and it seemed, in 
the darkness of ni(;ht, as if we were descending into an 
immense natural funnel. Here, in the very bottom, we en- 
tered Amasia at 1 1 and a quarter P. M . Our last stage 
was 8 hours, making 60 miles since the morning, and 
we were not long in seeking repose in the open veranda of 
the post-house. 
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May 30. Daylight showed that the obscurity of night 
had deceived us in the form, though not in the grandeur, 
of this singular spot ; for instead of being a chasm without 
an outlet, it is, in the language of the geographer Strabo, 
who was born here, ** a great and deep ravine through 
which runs the river Iris." The city is situated on both 
banks of the river, in the narrowest part, which it com- 
pletely fills. Lofty precipices overhang it on either side, 
one of which in front of our window, is formed by a dis- 
tinct rock, crowned with the walls of an old fortress. In its 
perpendicular front appear several excavations, like the 
cells of anchorites, respecting which tradition has pre- 
served several fables not worth relating. The rays of the 
sun, concentrated by the surrounding precipices, create an 
excessive heat, which occasions fevers in the warm months ; 
but an abundance of fruit and other productions originat- 
ing from the same cause, give the place counterbalancing 
attractions, for which man in every part of the world is 
ready to expose his health and life. Whether Amasia has 
retained any relics of its regal times except its name, we 
did not learn. It now has all the features of a common 
Turkish city, except that its houses are constructed rather 
better than is usual in this region. An excellent bridge 
connects the two divisions into which it is separated by the 
river. It contains 4000 Turkish, 600 Armenian, and 125 
Greek houses. In passing through the bazar we noticed 
piles of stones, which, on inquiry, proved to be salt. It is 
dug from a mine not far distant, and used in its native 
state.* Among the principal productions of Amasia is silk, 
of which, we were assured, 24,000 okas are raised annu- 
ally.t 

* Probably the same that Strabo speaks of in the district of Ximena, and 
wbidi he suggests may have given the river Ilalys its name. 

t The weight of the oka differs in different places. In Smyrna it i« 
2. 78 lbs. 
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For I ho Nnkc of ic{m)sc and rciircfmftnt, while my 
GOinpaiiioii w:iH :iliro.'i(K 1 }4|M'iit iiioHt of iIh! day in the 
virviilf'd Vfraiid.'i of the |)f»Mt-honM«*, iiiiil of CfMiriie olv 
Hc*rvcil iiitir lN--iflr>« tlir rir('iiiiiM:inrfH tkint oGcoiTed in 
iLh r^)iirt-v:inl. Oiir roiii|):ifiinii>«, t'ativ;ii(*(l like ourielveSf 
and I'liiiiifiiiir, •«iiif»kiii}{, or sli-i-piii^ iiiidiT tlie ttven which 
ovrrNli:ido\vrd it, wi-rc it-< ri>ii**t:irit orrii|miilii. TarUra 
r>cca*>i<»iially naiiH-, rli:ifi^fil horsi'H, Hriutkfd their nar- 
^rfi*Iif.M, and haHlcni'd on tlifir way, nayin^, (iH usual f but lit- 
tlr t'l f»t)ii'r'4 of tlifir proffM^inn who wvn* on the grounde 
They nrr tin* iirwN-r.arricrH rd' tlif roiintry, and f^nnerally 
mnniirartiin; a m'W rumor tiir cvrry town, whirh in eager* 
ly r.aii>;lit n|i l»y tin* common iNfijdit. But whc*n they 
meet f*arli otluT, f'r<im n niiitnal iindcrHtanding of t)ie art 
ofMory-makinLT, |MTliap*4, tlify M'cni to havi* nothing to in- 
<|ninr or to rdatf, and n simple saltim in ollrn all they 
Hny. One, however, in tliis r.aHi*, ^avf• out n rr|K>rt that 
wnH true and ini|)i»rtant. Mv. announc.ed hm approach by 
thf* |MM:uliar rry iM-t'.veen a ^riint ami a wliiHtle, which ia 
the tartnr*N horn as he nearH a jKiHt-liouHe, and f*nt(*riiig 
the. yard in full H[M'ed, diMmoniited and Heated hiniwdf U|h 
on a phitform near the* ^rate as a ni^nal for a nnrgecly, 
which wan innnediately hri»ii<rht. Not n word woa aaidi 
hut tite hf>stlerH snw tliat the hors«! had iM'cn driven to hii« 
very last etl'ort, and iiiMaiiily )d linked a knilc; into liiK mouth 
to Have 1 1 is life. At leii^ili, after the nar^eely wan mnokc'd, 
h(! let it In> known that Neveral tlioiiHand ilrUrtt^ (old trcxifm 
now dislMuided,) had assembled in rebellion, and wrrc; 
plundering the country around Si van, the jiaHlia of which 
had dispatchrMJ him with an order to tin,* gov<!rnor of 
AmaHiatojoin him immediately witli a thoUf4and wddinrM. 
WIkto W(Te iii.H (linpatrlicM 1 know not, but thry wnre 
doub(ln?<M H]H>r>di|y and nafely delivered, for although ffilnc- 
liorxl iH more: natural than truth to the mouth of a tartar, 
thorc! IH hardly ho triiHty a Hc*t of nuui in tho world. They 
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not only take the greatest care of papers committed to 
them, but thousands of dollars in the valise of a tartar, 
without a raceipt, or an obligation, is as safe, danger from 
robbers excepted, as in the vault of a bank. 

At the close of the day a sufficient number of horses, the 
want of which had detained us since the morning, was ob- 
tained, and we continued on our way. On leaving the 
town, we passed an ancient building of an unusually vener- 
able appearance, the front wall of which, surprisingly solid 
and thick, was entire in its ancient style, and formed a 
striking contrast to the coarseness and weakness of the 
other parts, which were of modern origin. It was doubt- 
less an old church, which we were told in the course of 
the day, when inquiring for antiquities, had once been used 
by the Turks as a mosk, but was now shut up and desert- 
ed, because they found that they could not say their prayers 
in it ! Our road led for some distance up the narrow val- 
ley of the river, being separated by a hedge of roses on the 
right from the luxuriant gardens and fruit trees, principally 
the cherry now loaded with its blushing fruit, which oc- 
cupied its rich alluvial, and having on the lefl a perpen- 
dicular precipice, with the channel of an ancient aqueduct 
cut in the rock along its base. The precipice ceasing at 
length, we turned to the Icil from the river, and passing 
in our ascent through a sort of natural gateway, formed by 
two shelving rocks so near as but just to allow our loaded 
animals to pass, we emerged sitperas ad auras. The cool- 
ness of the evening air at the top revived us from the lan- 
guor of the atmosphere of the city, which had been heated at 
midday to the temperature of 92° in the shade. As we de- 
scended again into a tolerably level tract, bounded on ei- 
ther side at no great distance by hills, the darkness of night 
closed our observations. 

Our halt-way house was as usual a derbend, and by the 
time we reached it, an hour's rest by a fire, and a supper 
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of o^l(H and yi)irlirK>rt, with hrtaul and butter and honey, 
wore very accfptiililif. 'JMie civility of our host pleased us 
even more than his lire or liin fare. The Turks, even to 
the lowest )>orli'r in the HtreeLs, Kysteniattcally regard Chris^ 
tian.s, wliether natives or Kuropeans, as inferior to tliem- 
selves, universstlly refusing to enter their employ as servants, 
and making it ahnost an article of their religion, never to 
show th<.*ni rrs)XM'/t hy rising up in in their presence.* 
When embassadors in (/onst:tntinople tolerate such ill-bred 
arrogance in tlieir own janizaries, plain travellers like our- 
selves iuhhI e.v]H!Ct nothing else than that, at almost every 
post-hons<f, tiie dirtiest Turk should acconnnodatc himself 
at the ex|><fns4; of our convenience, and that, by the land- 
lord liiniseir, tiie slightest attentions should be paid us with 
cvidftnt relur.tance. Sncii treatment, b<;sides all the incon- 
venience that attends it, is harrassing to the individual and 
national feelings of (;very man, but to the Christian, who 
knows its trui; cause to lie, not in a disparagement of him- 
self or his nation, but of his religion, and sees in every 
instance of it an ex(;rcise of ciHitenipt toward the holy faith 
that he lov(;s, which has been practised so long as to have 
become an int<!gral part of the national feelings and cus- 
toms of a whoh* people, it is infinitely alHicting and griev- 
ous. Jt is chiefly this nio>leni arrogance that creates the 
necessity of such an attendant as a tartar, and the authori* 
ty of ours genc^rally exacted for ns suflicient res])cct to pre- 
vent our suliering any serious inccmveniencc. Still it was 

* Tlu;ir iMirtiiiacily in UiIh Hrticli; of (Ji^fcoiirU'iiy wom Hiiely tested during 
the huo KiiiMiiiii war, acconliii^ w uii uccoiint given uh by an Armenian biiih- 
0|) wliu wiiH willi tlMi army. WluiH, u(it:r the Utiile of H<iglianly-dngh 
wliicli fi(M:i(J(t(l Uie liitK u( Evautim^ tlic ItiiMiun gtiiiurul entered Uio tent of 
one of the I'urkiiih |Nuh4ii ; tlioiigh diverted by hid own troo|M, coiK|ijered by 
the IlwuiaiM, and phnidcred by the CotMa(:k», he rcfniied to rine, until 
ubiolutely orditred u> do m. After the capture of Akhalt«ikhc, CJcn. Pai- 
kevich wait obliged lo iiwue a pnjelanuition before lie could obtain tliis auLxk 
of reti))cct from Uiodc whom he hud coiK|uered» 
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M> new and bo f;ruU>fiiI to huvo, in tliis wild country nnd 

^isdark and t<KlioiiH ni^ht, a Turk, not only ^\yo un his 

Own warm Heat by the tir(», but liasten to rt»li«»vt' our stif- 

fenod limbs of our clokes and lMH)tH, and to meet every 

want as soon as ox])reHsed, that 1 cannot but record it to 

hiB praise. We readily ^ave him double tlie usual present 

18 he helped us to our horses, and then lefl him under a 

ihower of his prayc^rs for the prosperity of our journey. IFo 

had learned his |K)liteness by once residing in the English 

palace at Constantinople. 

About three hours more brought us to another derbend. 
Its keeper was ashu^p within, and could with difliculty bo 
awaked to make us a cup oi* coiToe. |{ut the guard was 
waa sitting aroun<i a large ilrc^ in th<^ op(«n air, the blaxc 
of which, as it shone through the branches of the overshad- 
owing forest, discov(;red a lolly gallows at hand, as proof, 
lK>th that the vicinity is infc^stcd by robbers, and that they 
here find their ]>unishinent. Which nmiinds me to say, what 
I ought to have told you earli(tr, that the derbends which I 
HO oflcn mention, are stations of ]K)lice guards ap{x)inted to 
defend uninhabited parts of the public roads from robbers. 
Being generally at a distance from villages, tln^ s(TV(i also 
as places of refreshment to travellers. The name itself 
is a Turkish word that signifies a pass or defd<!. We found 
the assertion of Stralx), that the district of Am6sia al)ounds 
in trees, true to night, somewhat to our inconvenience. 
For it is not very comfortable to ri<io through a forest in 
thick darkness, with the constant apprehension that a 
straggling branch may fuid its way into one's face and 
eyes. Fortunately the high kalpak of our tartar who went 
before us, was most happily forme<l for detecting such in- 
truders, and whenever it encountc^red one, the cry (Ud tear 
(there is a limb) from its owner, warned the company to 
avoid the danger. 

The last two or three hours of our stage seemed of in- 
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terminable length, for dn>WMiios:i came upon me like an 
armed man, and n\si^tancc w<'u« in vain. My utmoU effivts 
could but ju:it o|M*ii my senses sunicienily to external oU 
jccti» to ^ive my dreams a new starting |K)int, before tway 
th4*y would tly in spite of me with all the Telocity of their 
nature, if a no<), that disturU-d my balance, again arrested 
them, it was but to allow them to start afresh from some 
new ji^oal 'da s|>cedily a^ In'fore. Thuss the velocity of 
dreams was mistaken in my imaj;;ination for our actual 
gait, and wu seemed to have; travelled hours, when we had 
really advanced but a few rods. At length, after day- 
break, we ended our Htagc of V2 liouis at Toorkh&ly and 
were instantly ufton the bare floor of the post-house. I 
thouglit not of a Ijed, for 1 had been for sometime grudging 
the naked ground to the meanest animal that lay sleeping 
by the siile of the road ; and though the villagers had al- 
ready begun to collect for their morning pipe and cup of 
cofice when we arrived, no company or noise disturbed my 
slumbers. 

Majf 31. Toorklial is situated in a plain, at the foot 
of an isolated rock crowned with the remains of a fortress, 
and contains perhaps !/>() mis(>rablc houses, in a ruinous 
state. We stopiMxl less than three hours, and then left for 
Tokat. It is H hours distaut, and a plain, interrupted onlj 
by a few undulations and isolated hillocks, extends the 
whole way. The sf)il is gravelly and but little cultivated, 
though several villages were in sight ; and, with the excep- 
tion of an inunense multitude of young locusts that were 
stripping the ground of its verdure, we noticed nothing to 
record. 
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FROM TOKAT TO ERZROOM. 

SitOBtioD of Tok&t — Its manufactures and trade — Armenian churrliM and 
•eboois — ^Papal Armenians — Tomb of Martyn — Favorable six>t for a 
niMioii — Siv4s — Rains of Comana — Niks&r — ^A pastoral scene — Kot&ly 
— KSylis&r — ^Kara4ii86r — Hospitality of a menziljy — Fundiikly-bul — 
8heher&n — Turkish poet establishment — CSiiftlik — Erxcngan — (."roHs the 
faoandary of Armenia — Kara-koulak — Ri^-cr EuphmtiHi — Uiulor-gro^ind 
ho oBCfl New mode of travelling — Description of a stable — Russian au- 
thority only respected — ^Ei^ganmazar — Preparation of fuel — Pretended hos> 
pitality — First view of the Russians — A hot spring — Reach Erzix>om. 

Dear Sir, 

Extensive and luxuriant gardens, occupying tlio banks 
of the river in the vicinity of Tokat, and alK)unding with 
the pear, the peach, the cherry and other fruit trees, ih:it 
partially conceal by their foliage numerous small, ])ut neat 
country houses, made our approach to the city higlily pre- 
possessing. Crossing to the south side of tlie ri\or, we 
found spreading walnuts overhanging the road, and under 
their grateful shade, entered the town at mid-day, ]>anting 
under the oppressive temperature of 100.° 

The moslem Corbdti-hairdm (feast of sacrifice), when 
the pilgrims at Mecca complete their pilgrimage by otfering 
sacrifices in the valley of Mina, occurred the day nlh»r we 
reached Tokat ; and our tartar, that he might keep th(* 
feast, and slay a lamb in token of participating iu tlie cere- 
mony, determined to stop two days. We were iiol dissatis- 
fied with the arrrangement, as it not only gavt; us tiiiio to 
repose, but allowed us to examine more minut(.>ly a city 
that has been pronounced the largest and most commercial 

9 
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in the interior of Asia Minor. And as we have now enter- 
ed Armenia Minor, I may be allowed to give a more de- 
tailed rei)ort. 

The ancient name of Tokat is supposed to have been 
Berisa. Under the lower empire it was called Eudocia, and 
the same name is given to it by the Armenian writers. 
That it is not on the site of Comana Pontica, as formerly 
8up])OKed, is now quite certain. It is on the south side of 
the river, anciently called Iris, but now bearing the name 
of the city ib«elf, and occupies a small valley, confined be* 
tween a mountain on the east, a gentle hill on the south, 
and a perpendicular ragged rock with the ruins of a fortress 
upon it8 top, on the west. A great number of trees, either 
in clusters, or scattered singly among the houses, add much 
beauty to its external aspect. But, in general, we were 
disapi)ointod in its appearance and size. It is un walled, 
and nil the houses, even to that of the governor, are of un- 
burnt bricks, and, if its streets are paved, as has been often 
mentioned in its praise, it is no more than can be said of 
most towns of any magnitude in Turkey. Still some of its 
edifices are of good size, and parts of it are tolerably neat 
for a Turkish city. It belongs to one of the sultanas, and 
its governor is not subject to the pasha of Sivas. 

Its principal manufactures are copper, silk, and calicoes. 
The feast had stopped the o|)erations of the copper foun- 
dery, but we got access to it through one of its officers. 
It is a small establishment, carried on entirely by hand, and 
simply designed to purify the copper that is extracted from 
the mines of Maaden near Diarbekr. By a singular order 
of government, if we may believe our informant, the metal 
is not allowed to be refined there nor elsewhere, but must 
be brought hither, a distance of more than 250 miles, to 
undergo the process. We saw many pigs of it in the foun- 
dery, looking almost as impure as the ore itself. When 
refined, the larger portion of it is carried elsewhere to be 
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manufactured. A great number of shops here, however, 
were employed in making it into vessels, and various other 
utensilsL Silk, like copper, is not produced at Tokat, but 
is brought in a raw state from Amasia and other places, 
and is here manufactured into goods. The calico manu- 
factory resembles much the one in Smyrna, except that it 
is larger, and like that, it is chiefly employed in stamping the 
coarse calicoes, that are used in Turkey for handkerchiefs 
and women's head-dresses. Every figure is stamped by 
hand. Trade is carried on principally with the interior, 
and with Smyrna and Constantinople. With Trebizond 
it has hardly any intercourse. The most wealthy of the 
Armenian merchants is said to pay taxes on his business 
and property, to the amount to 15,000 piastres annually. 

According to our informant, a respectable Armenian 
merchant, the present population of Tokat is 4000 Tur- 
kish, 1350 Armenian, 500 or GOO Greek, and 70 Jewish 
houses. A priest, whom we met in the church of St 
Sarkis, and who appeared to be a sensible man, informed 
us that the Armenians have 7 churches in the city, and 30 
priests, besides a vartabed who is the bishop's wekeel 
and preaches. The bishop himself lives in the convent of 
St Anna, about an hour distant, where he has five varta- 
b6ds. There is also another convent, four hours distant, 
dedicated to St. Chrisostom, whose tomb was carried thith- 
er from Comana where he died, when that city became un- 
inhabited. Its only occupants are a vartabed and a lay- 
man.* 

* Tbe priest's tradition do^ not contradict the ecclesiastical historians, 
and withal confirms the supposition that Tok&t is not Comana. Sozomcn 
and Socrates say, that after Clirisostom had been banished for some time 
to OucoBiiB iu Armenia Minor, his enemies procured an order for his trans- 
portation still farther to Pityus. But as soldiers were executing the order, 
he died at Comana on the road. After thirty-five years Proclus caused his 
remains to be brought to Constantinople. Soz. L* 8: c. 22, 28. Socrat. L. 
7: Ci 4iK, 
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Within tlio prooiiict!« of the church of St. SarkiSi 
fouiKl nil Arniriii.'in ^rniniiinr FchooK, the only one in the 
citv. Its tfNirhiT was n hiyiiinii mid a man of nomeintelli- 
^('iico. As \vr ('iitrnMt, a class nf h'w pupils were employ* 
(m1 ill ciiaiitiiitr prayers, as oik* of their regular leBBons, 
prohaiily in ordiT to c|ualify thcnist'Ivos for a similar ser- 
iiri> ill riiiin'ii. Wo iiiforinril us that he had IfiO scholaiBt 
and that Uv tauirht tiirni n^adiri^, writinj^, and a little gram- 
mar. Tiirir principal chiss-h(N)k was the Venice editkmof 
tlif \t*w TostuiiKMit in aiirirnt Armenian. We allerwarcb 
lonriH'd, wiiat lie tor soma ri*ason dtM;line<I making; known 
to us, liiat tiirsc iMM>ks were tnrnishod him hy Mr. Barker, 
tiio nriti>h and KortMirii Bii)h> Society's agent at Smyrna. 
Tiir Arineiiiaiis iiere have a niiini)er of smaller schools; 
1ml \\\vy iirvfT have liad one ft)r tbmales. The priest of 
the church of Karasoon MaiUK)rr, estimated the whole 
nuinlMT of Anuenians in the city that can read at 500, be- 
.sifies perha|>s rA) wttineii. 

Ill the ('stiinat(>d nuiiii>er nt* Armenians already stated,. 
are iiichidefl SO papal Armenian famihoi«. They never 
had any church, were always o1>lii;ed to pay their baptismal 
and othtT siuiilar ie«>s to the Arint*iiian ch>r^y, and the two 
prii'sts who tonnerly ministered to them were banished 
wh»Mi their l)retliren were driven from Constantinople* 
Ahhoutjrh tew, tiieir nuinl)er eini)races the wealthiest mer- 
chants, and it speaks louilly in tiieir praise, that, before 
thr event jii'^i intMitioiKHl, thev had a female scIuk)1. 

The (i reeks have oih' clnin'li, but we did not visit it, or 
theni ; nor did W(* have any intercourse with i\\v. Jews. 

While at Tokat, )\r had the melancholy pleasure of vis- 
iting the toinh of th(> Kev. Henry Martyn, who died at 
this place in the year I Shi, when on his way from Persia 
toEiitjrland. His remains lie buried in the extensive ceme* 
tery of the Armenian church of Karasoon Mauoog, and are 
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covered by a monument, erected by Claudius James Rich, 
Esq. late English resident at Bagdad. An appropriate 
Latin inscription is all that distinguishes his tomb from the 
toakhs of the Armenians who sleep by his side.* 

The name of the place where the lamented Martyn 
closed his short but distinguished career of earthly useful- 
ness, is already familiar to the friends of missions, and that 
melancholy event has thrown around it no small degree of 
interest In recommending it therefore as the best spot 
finr a missionary station which we visited in Armenia 
Minor, we have not to introduce to notice a place entirely 
new. Besides its own Armenian population, which is not 
small, it has a convenient situation in reference to seve- 
ral other places that contain many of the same people. 
On the west are Mar so van and Amasia, on the northeast 
Niksar, and on the southeast Sivas ; embracing, together 
with Tokat itself, not far from 24,000 Armenians, within a 
circle extending in the farthest direction not more than 
eighty miles from this centre, without reckoning any that 
may be scattered in villages. Whether there are many 
thus located, we did not ascertain by inquiry; but we 
should expect to find them, in this their adopted country, 
not merely in the migratory and alien character of mer- 
chants and mechanics in cities, but in that of peasants 
cultivating the soil as if it was their nation's home. In a 
word, Tokat is the spot to be chosen as a centre of opera- 
tions for the Armenians of Second Armenia, as Cesarea is, 
probably, for those of the First and Third Armenia, and 
Tarsus for those of Cilicia. 

Whether its climate would prove to be salubrious is ques- 
tionable. It is hot in summer, and in the warmest months 

* For a copy of this inscription, and the few fectB we were able to col- 
lect respecting bis death, the reader is referred to the late Boston ed- 
MiOD of DM MemoirB. 

9* 



intoriiiiuciit ^o.wrn nrv. not iiiicoiiiiiKin ; but wc were assor- 
ed that then; nn; not nuHv tiisiii ten clays in the year of a 
higlirr tcrii))cr:itiir(' tiiaii w(f <?x{NTieiicf;(l the day that we 
arriv(>d, mid that, di.-cnsi; m very onHily avoided by attend* 
iiif^ tooiic'H diet and other connnon precautions. Whether 
the missionary wtHild not at first iind himHelf attracting an 
.uiuhjsiralfh! (I(><rn'(! of curiosity, and have to put up with 
Hoinc insult.'^, la also c|ii(*stionai>le. For the people are ei^ 
tircly niniscMl to tii<'. residence; of Europeans among them* 
and their would 1n> no cuisular protection at hand. Stilly 
the inhabitants of Tokat an; not worse than those of other 
]>lac4!s in the; iiitr'rior of Turkciy ; aud are wo never to go 
any fartlier from the, cfiast than a Euroiiean's hat can be 
m^en^or aconsurs .'irincan reacii 7 European tiociety and 
l>rotection are cert ;i inly <lesirahh% and, other things being 
e(|ual, t.lu)sc! pinres wlurre \\u\y can be enjoyed should bo se- 
lected first. Ihit when we. comcf to consider thein essen- 
tially nec(!SsaTy, wc> for^c^t tlu? higii declaration, that ** it is 
bettor to trust in the liord than to put confidence in princes." 
As Sivas, one of the places that would fall within the 
range of a missionnry stationed at Tokat, does not lie in 
th(; route wc; are pursuing, I may l)e allowed to say a word 
respectin)( it ller(^ Jts name, when Mithridates made it 
his royal residence, was Cabira ; the name of Scbasto was 
given to it i>y liis con(|iH;ror ; and this has been converted 
by Turkish ignorance into Sivas. It was regarded by the 
Armenians as tlu; capital of Second Armenia; and, as we 
have already seen, the Ardzroonian king Senekerinit in 
A. D. KhSI, traiisf(;rred his residence thither from Vasboor- 
agan, with a lar^e part of his subjects. II is [lostority be- 
came extinct in A. I>. lOHO;* and the place soon fell into 
tlie hands of tlie Turks. Wlien taken by Timoor it con- 
tained, wc are told, 12(),()0() inhabitants, nearly all of whom 

* Chamcho&n, P. 6: c. 19. 
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were massacred with the most barbarous cruelty.* Under 
the Ottoman government it has long been the capita] of the 
pashalik of Room, and is now the residence of a pasha. 
It lies eighteen hours southeast of Tokat, and contains 
about 1800 Armenian families, among whom are no papists. 
In the village of Torkhan, however, an hour distant, that 
aeot numbers about one hundred families, who have a 
church openly. Their priests are in banishment like those 
of Tok&t. Kinneir says Sivas is dirty and ill built, and its 
inhabitants are a coarse and rude people. 

June 3. We left Tokat this morning at 8 o'clock, and 
instead of recrossing the river immediately, continued along 
its southern bank about two hours, in order to visit the 
ruins which are commonly called here old Tokat. They 
occupy both biinks of the river, but principally the northern, 
and are all coarse and modern, except a few foundations. 
These bear marks of genuine antiquity, and I am inclined 
to believe the Armenian tradition which makes this the 
site of Comana. But the shrine of Bellona no longer cre- 
ates here the luxury and proffligacy of Corinth, t nor do 
the remains, or even the tomb of Chrisostom, now attract 
hither the sympathies of christians for that persecuted 
man.^ Not a human being inhabits the spot, and a few 
uninteresting stones only distinguish it. Crossing the 
river here, we rode a few miles up its valley, which is fer- 
tile and considerably cultivated. Then turning to the left 
over a gentle eminence, we descended by the side of a 
noisy torrent, through a ravine thickly shaded with the oak, 

* Charoche&D, P. 7: c. 1. t Strabo, Lib. xii. 

X This alliisioii takes for granted the accuracy of the local tradition; but I 
see DO reason why Comana in Cuppadocia may not have been tlie place of 
bis death. ' Qioimis (now Gogison) was in its vicinity, and it is as probable 
tiiat be passed through there as here, on his way to Pityus (now Pitsunda), 
in Colchis. 
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the beech, the plane, the maple, the box, the haaeely 
gra])o viiie.s and rose», into tlic valley of Niksar. Though 
somewhat marsh v, it is even more fertile and beautiful than 
tlie one we had Icfl. We crossed it nearly at right angles* 
and passing the river of Niksar, (the ancient LycuB,) by a 
most bungling ferry-boat, we stopped at the town for the 
night, though but hours from Tokat. 

Nikriar is but a corruption of Neocesarca, the town in 
Pontus which is known as the birth place of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus. It occupies a gentle eminence at the foot of a 
range of mountains which forms the northern boundary of 
the plain. A citadel with a strong wall and gates still 
standing, contains the bazars and business, and forms the 
nucleus of tlin town ; the deserted ruins of another fortress 
on a licight al>ovc, throw around it an air of antiquity ; and 
forests of fig, i)omogranatc>, pear, cherry, walnut, and other 
fruit trees, concealing the houses of the main body of its in- 
habitants along the sloping declivity l^elow, give to it rural 
charms of the very first order. High on the north hangs 
the mountain clothc^l with the foliage of an almost impene- 
trable forest ; and spread out on the south lies the plain 
car|)cted with the verdure of the smoothest meadow. A 
copious shower just afler we stopped gave the highest fin- 
ish of freshness and life to the whole. In a word, the 
scenery of Niksar, united with that of many other places 
in Pontus of a similar cast, has stamped upon my mind an 
impression of that country, that would need very little aid 
from monastic propensities, to induce me to take up my 
residence with the sliade of St. Basil in its I)eautiful forests. 
The town contains 000 Turkish, 120 Armenian, and 20 
Greek houses; and in a distinct suburb, are 40 Greek 
houses more. 

June 4. Our road from Niksar led us directly to the top 
of the highest peak of the mountain that rises behind it 
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The fatigue of the ascent was forgotten in the charms 
which surrounded us. At first, small ravines, wooded with 
walnuts, wild cherries, and other trees, formed channels for 
murmurincr ri\'ulets that descended to water the town. 

o 

Nearer the top, a forest of lofty beeches shaded a ground 
beautifully studded with a great variety of delicate flowers. 
The top itself rose bare above all trees ami shrubbery, and 
the very greenness of tiie sward which covered it except 
where a drifl of unmelted snow still lingered here and there, 
seemed only to give a finish to its baldness. From this 
elevated position, which it took us four hours to reach, we 
could look across the whole region of the Iris and its trib- 
utaries, to the snow-cnppcd mountains that bound it on the 
south. Sitting down by a spring to eat a morsel of bread, 
we basked with pleasure in the rays of the sun, now rai- 
sing the thermometer to only 50°, though they had so re- 
cently scorched us in the valleys below with a temperature 
of 100°. 

Descending through a grove of pines, which in the in- 
verted position ot their limbs seemed to bear marks of the 
weight of wintry sleet and snows, we came soon into an 
open and beautiful grazing country. Level meadows and 
swelling hills, covered with the finest sward, interspersed 
with here and there a woodland, and intersected with rivu- 
lets of -the purest water, seemed to give reality to the po- 
etical charms of pastoral life. As we approached the log 
village in which was our post-house, a grotesque group, with 
pipe and tambour, headed by one in the costume of a za- 
ny, came forth to meet us, and imagination instantly seiz- 
ed them to complete the deception, by adding to the scene 
Pan and the Satyrs in actual life, engaged in their favorite 
amusement. Poetry soon became prose however, when, 
on entering the village, we found that the head-man, being 
about to take to himself wife, was keeping a feast of fifleen 
days, and these his musicians, hoping to add our present to 
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Ills pny, lirul s(o)i|mm1 a iiKmicnt from celebrating his joys? 
to \Vf>lri)ini' our arrival. 

'rii«> \iil:ii;(* is iiaiiii'<l Kotaly ; it is H hours from Niki&r. 
It*( liou>c<i wliirii wi-n* ft.'w, \vf'n> in xhv. stylo of the beA 
lo>; arrliittrtiiri' of the I'liitcil Statrs, except that they 
\svTv <!ov('n*<l with a flat if-rrarr, which extended like 
a |Miitico several feet in every direct ion from the body 
of t lie iHiildin^. In one of tiiesu we were furnished with 
better acroniMioiiatioiis tiiaii we iiad liail hiiicc leaving Con- 
st a lit iMo[ile. Our rtMiin was well tli Mired, and neatly ceiled 
thrfHiirlioiit. A ^fN)(l tireplac(>, with jambs and hearth of 
liewii stone and an andiron, (unfortunately there was but 
one,) a rare artirle (»f furniture in Turkey, was sup|died 
with a rlief>rful tin*. Our modest ant! civil host soon 
furnished us with a fruijal su)>p«*r, and for the considera- 
tion of twenty tliref> rents providiid a roasted lamb for to* 
morrow. — There are no Armenians in tliis vicinity, but a 
villaife not far distant lias :)0 (jr«'ek housf*s. 

JtiHt .*!. Ai»{»le and pear trees in lilos^sjoi gave to our 
inorniii(;*s ride the rharnis of early sprinir; and an occa* 
sional <;lnnp>(> of the snowy Mimmits of the Janik mountains 
on our left, showed that winter still rei;ri)(Ml not far from 
us. Leavinir the ojN'n ^^razin^ country after three or four 
hours, and ('ro>>ini; a succession of exipiisitely beautiful 
lawns en<'losi.'d in a irrove of pines, we were conducted at 
lenirth u)> tlif> lont; and narrow dell of Haghursak-dcresy, 
amonir juni)NT and harherry hushes, into a continuous and 
dense fore>t. The pros)N*ct that hurst uiM>n us, as we un- 
ex)x'rtedly issued from it in the afl<!rn<K)n, arrested us im* 
movalily by its indescrihahle grandeur. We were on the 
ed<re of the elevated plateau to which we had ascended 
yesterday. So far he low as to U; hut indistinctly seen, the 
river of \iksar wound its cours<! throuirh a ravine whose 
sides were lolly mountains. We stiMxl on the top of one of 
them. Oj>j)usitu tu us, mountain rose al)ove mountain with 
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all the roughness of crag and precipice^ till the summits of 
the farthest were whitened with wintry snows. Our stage 
was to end at the very bottom of the abyss. We worked our 
way without danger, though not without fatigue, down to 
the brink of a perpendicular precipice about 100 feet di- 
lecdy over the town in which we were to stop. Here 
nome caution was required to avoid the serious accident 
of being landed in our post-house sooner than we wished ; 
bat at last, after a descent of two hours and a half in all, 
we safely reached the bottom. 

Koylisar, the town which we had found, is 12 hours from 
Kot^y. Its name, which, as explained to us, is a contrac- 
tion of gokly-hisdr and means heavenly fortress, is derived 
from an old fortress that towers almost in the heavens 
above it. It consists of 400 or 500 Turkish houses, all 
of which are hid among gardens of fruit trees. We had 
been told that we should find fruit here as plenty as in 
Amasia, but it proved to be only a proverbial saying to ex- 
press extreme fertility. No species of fruit was yet ripe. 

June 6. As we started this morning, Mohammed infor- 
med us, upon the authority of a tartar who had passed in 
the night five days firom Constantinople, that an embassa- 
dor from our country had just been received with great 
honor at the capital ; and added, as if it were news that 
woold give us great pleasure, that the Sultan had granted 
OS a king. From previous information we understood that 
onr commissioners had finally signed the treaty. A few 
sach wars as the last with Russia would do away the old 
idea, of which this language is a relic, and which is even 
now credited in many parts of Turkey, that every sove- 
reign of Europe receives his crown from the Sultan. 

For more than seven hours, we traced the course of the 
rirer up the profound ravine already described. The con- 
fined air, and concentrated rays of the sun, made us suffer 
again the heat of Amasia. Dark and threatening precipi- 
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ccR overhanging U8, sccincd ropcntcdly, in the suddon turns 
of the valli'y, to cIom; up every av<niiic, and prcvcint, by an 
adamantine barrier elevated to the doiidt*, tho ]x>Neiibility of 
cgreHM. Sometimes our path lay along the narrow but 
level margin of tlie river, which was occaMionally cultivated 
with cotton. At others projecting buttresttes of the moun- 
tain either crowded u.s quite into the water, or forced us to 
climl) narrow and undefended foot-paths along their faces, 
from forty to nixty f(>(*t aiM>ve it. In one of tliese perilous 
p:iH8:iges, a iinggage horse stund>led and fell. A projecting 
rock just at that jMunt providentially savt^d him, but in at- 
tenipting to rise he thr(!W from his back the baggage of 
our Armenian att(*nd.'uit, and it was innnediately liumcd 
out of sight in the eddies of the swollen stream. Ifiisuing 
at length from this frightful pass, we leil tlie rivitr to the 
right and came u)M)n an open (country, covered witli a 
green sward, and surroimd<Ml by mountains white: with 
snow. Our horK(^s se(Mn(!d to enjoy the change almost as 
much as ourselves, and passing rapidly over the liills, we 
soon reached Kara-hisjir, distnnt from Koylisar l^i hours. 

Kara-hisar is situated on high ground, at the foot of a 
dark precipitous rock crowned with a ruined fortress. 
In the town, according to one inibrmunt, there are J 000 
Turkish, 550 Armenian, and UO (irciek hous<!S, and in a 
village an hour distant CAH) Arnutnian and 70 Turkish 
houses ; but anotlier reversed the; numb<:r of Turkish and 
Armenian hous(!s in town, d(;clared that there wore no 
Greeks, and made tlie village consist of 500 Armenian and 
50 (ireek houses. 'I'hey ail, lK)th houses and inhabitants, 
seemed miserably jxior, ai»d many of the streets were fill- 
ed with dunghills. TIk! scT'dsker (generalissimo) of the 
eastern division of tho Turkish army, who retreatrid hither 
before the Russians, was now living upon tlio inliabitants, 
and we could liardiy fmd enough in the market for a scanty 
dinner. Much to our surprise, however, when the riny 
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(a large copper tray used in Turkey for a tabic,) was 
brought in, instead of the frugal articles we had given to 
be cooked, it was loaded with some of the best dishes of 
Turkey. Our wonder was increased, by learning that our 
landkird would receive no pay for it, but had provided it as 
an act of gratuitous hospitality ! To suspect a sinister mo- 
tive ibr such kindness seems ungrateful ; but really we were 
quite as much surprised that a tavern-keeper should give 
us a meal gratis in Turkey, as we should have been in 
America ; and I strongly suspect that our tartar, thinking 
we should more easily swallow, by the help of a good din- 
ner, the advice he had persuaded our host to give us about 
going to Trebizond, paid him for it. According to his con- 
tract, he was to take us to Erzroom by way of that place, 
which would not only lengthen the journey six or seven 
days, but be inconsistent with his engagements to the oth- 
ers that were under his convoy. He had been for several 
days dwelling upon the dangers and difficulties of the road, 
and now the menziljy joined with him in painting them in 
the strongest language. We finally conchided to give up 
the excursion, not through apprehension of danger, but be- 
cause we were too fatigued to think of adding 200 miles 
to our journey, and were anxious to reach Erzroom before 
the Russians should leave. 

There is a tolerably good road from here to the Black 
sea, to the west of Trebizond, of only 24 hours. A post 
road also branches off here for Diarbekr. It leads by Arab- 
kir and Maaden, and is 8 stages, averaging each 12 hours. 
In winter it is not unsafe. 

June 7. From Kara-his&r we descended into a warm 
valley, occupied with gardens and fruit trees, and watered 
by a small tributary of the river of Niks^r. A long ascent 
beyond showed us, even thus early, that our horses would 
not endure a continued ride of sixteen hours that inter- 
vened between the next post-house ; and our tartar was dis- 

10 
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suadcd only by our Armenian companions from remedying 
the defect, by selecting some fresh ones from a drove that 
was passing. Tliough allowed to recruit an hour or two 
at mid-day in a tract of meadow-land, they were unable to 
carry us through, and obliged us to spend the night in the 
deserted derbeud of Fundukly-bel, which we reached al 
7 P. M. Not expecting to sleep out, we had taken only 
provisions enough in the morning for a lunch at noon, and 
tliose we shared with our companions, who had even started 
without tlieir breakfast. Finding no village on the road, 
our tartar forcibly seized a lamb from a flock that we 
passed in the aflernoon, but relinquished it at the request 
of the company, protesting, however, that he had a right 
to it, as such was the custom of the country. At last one 
of the sijrijies procured some bread and milk from a village 
three or four miles distant, and stayed our hunger. The 
spot, wc aflcrwards learned, is a haunt for robbers, and a 
man was slain by them in the vicinity about the time we 
passed. But a kind Providence caused us to sleep in safe- 
ty. — This was the limit of the advance of the Russians to 
the west. 

June 8. We started at 2 A. M. and chilled and benumbed 
with the cold proceeded on, to Einek ; which we reached 
at half past 5, having made yesterday and this morning on- 
ly 16 hours. With the surrounding villages it forms a san^ 
jdk (district) of the pashalik of Erzroom, called Sheheran. 
Together, they contain about 300 houses, all of which are 
Turkish, with the exception of some eight or ten inhabited 
by Greeks. Here and onward incur journey, a marked 
improvement appeared in the civility and respectfulness of 
the Turkish population, notwithstanding their former repu- 
tation for rudeness. Doubtless the sword of the Russians 
had taught tliem good manners. We readily believed them 
that they have snow six months in the year, for the ther- 
mometer this morning stood at 41^30' ; and no trees for 
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miles around, nor aught else appeared, to break the chilling 
influence of vast fields of eternal snow that lay in full view 
upon the Giaoor-dagh, in the immediate vicinity on the 
north. For a more effectual defence from the frost, their 
houses were sunk under ground. It was our first introduc- 
tion to this mode of architecture, and we aflcrwards hardly 
found any other. Sheheran is the last place mentioned in 
the journal of Martyn. How wearisome and painful must 
have been his journey of 170 miles, over the mountains and 
valleys that intervene between here and Tok&f, where his 
earthly toils ceased ! 

From this place a post road branches off for Trcbizond ; 
and there are but two stages to that city, one of 12 hours to 
Gumish-kh^eh, and the other from thence of 24 hours. 
It was also from this vicinity, we were told, that the Rus- 
sians penetrated through the mountains even to the boun- 
daries of the pashalik of Trcbizond, within 18 miles of the 
sea. These mountains are a branch of mount Caucasus. 
They first separate Mingrcli from Georgia ; in the pashalik 
of Akhaltsikhe they are called Childir-dagh, and give name 
* to one of its sanjaks ; then passing between Erzroom and 
"Hhe southeastern corner of the Black sea, they receive in 
this vicinity the name of Giaoor-dtigh ; and extending westp 
ward, are finally named Janikndagh to the northwest of 
Kararhis^. 

From hence the post establishment was completely bro- 
ken up by the Russian invasion. In every post-town in 
Turkey a number of horses belonging to an individual or 
a company are attached to the post-house, and at the command 
of any one who brings an order from government, and pays 
for them. The established price, when we went, was thir- 
ty paras, and when we returned, one piastre, the hour. 
The menziljy has under him a number of siirijies, who act 
as hostlers, and, whenever horses are taken on a journey, 
%ccompaqy them to the next post to bring them back. 
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Their name) which signifies a puller, is derived from the 
fact that a part of their business is to lead loaded horsesr 
When the horses of the post are not sofficientf the travetter'9 
menzil'emry, as the order lor horses is called, obliges the 
authorities of the place to press into his serrice the honee 
of the inhabitants for the Mune price. As this system pro- 
vides only for travelling, and not for the transportation of 
letters, it is imperfect, without the separate establishment 
of tartars, who are the official couriers. Some of them 
are attached to every pasha, and whoever will pay them 
what they demand, can employ them as an express. They 
arc officers of considerable rank, and travellers by post 
generally take one to make tliemselves respected, and to 
expedite their journey. But here Ottoman establishmenln 
had ceased, the post-houses were stripped of their horses, 
the menzil-emry ceased to be regarded, and the tartar him- 
self was no longer feared. By fair words and promises, 
however, he succeeded in getting horses enough at last, 
and we proceeded. 

A gradual descent conducted us from the high undolatr 
ing ground of Slieheran, into a broad and open plain, wbeitf 
we found our post-house in the little village of Germery, m 
the end of a stage of 6 hours. It is on a stream of some 
size, whose waters pass by Niksar, and which is probaUy 
the main branch of the river that bears that name. A 
number of villages appeared upon the plain, and we were 
assured that there are 60 in the sanjak, containing in all 
not far from 1000 houses, none of which are inhabited by 
rayalis. The sanjak takes the name of ChifUik, from the 
chief town about half an hour distant, which is called Ker- 
kid-chiftlik, or Bash-chiftlik, or simply ChiiUik. 

June 9. Immediately afler starting we passed through 
the Chifllik. Instead of a simple fiUa, as its name im* 
ports, it is a market town of some size. Situated on a low 
level of extreme fertility not far from the river, it v sur- 
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rounded with gardens, and its houses, built of stone, stand 
oat fair above the ground. Passing out of the plain along 
the banks of the river, we followed it until the fiflh hour 
from G6rmery, and then left it coming down from a snowy 
mouatain at the south. Turning to the left ourselves, our 
tartar stopped us at the entrance of a wooded ravine, and 
loaded our pistols, saying that there were four places be- 
tween here and Erzroom dangerous for robbers, the first of 
which we were now entering. We worked our way, how- 
efer^ with no encounter, other than the steepness of the as- 
cent, to the top of a naked summit, on which a snow drift 
was still braving a summer's sun. Here the mountain just 
mentioned was near and in full view. It is called Chi- 
m&n-dagh (verdant mountain). All the way from Niksar, 
the same range had occasionally appeared just south of the 
river. Here the river takes its origin from its extreme 
mnd most elevated part, confirming what Strabo says of the 
Lycus, that it rises in Armenia. 

On the other side of the mountain is Erzenglin, 12 
boars from Germery. It was an important town of an- 
cient Armenia prc^r, situated on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, at the confluence of the Kail with that river.* 
Now it is the capital of a sanjak of the same name, belong- 
ing to the pashalik of Erzroom. The pasha of Erzroom fled 
thither when the Russsians took his capital, and was still 
there when we passed, having never been disturbed by the 
enemy. 

In the little green valleys below us were a few black 
tents of Kurds, pasturing their flocks and herds. While 
hardly a traveller has preceded us without encountering 
Tiirkm&ns or Kiirds throughout Asia Minor, these, at the 
▼ery extremity of that country, are almost the first nomads 
of any kind we have seen encamped. Descending into one 
of these valleys, we stopped an hour, and dined upon 9 

* St. Martin, toI. 1: p. 71. 
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roasted lamb, in the open air, under a shower of rain* As 
we advanced, the valley opened into a broad piain, covered 
with luxuriant pasturage, except that here and there a few 
villagers were ploughing small fields of grain. In the midst 
of it, about eight hours ttouk Germery, the large village of 
Lori, the only one wo saWi appeared upon it at some diR" 
tancc to the left, and w€ crossed a considerable stream 
running in that directicm. It passes Baiboort, and enxj^ 
ties into the Black sea, and is, without doubt, the main 
branch of the Jorokh. So that the ridge which we had 
just crossed, separates the waters of the Iris and the Akamp- 
sis ; and we may now consider ourselves within the boun- 
dary of Armenia proper. The scenery around is thor- 
oughly Armenian; a mixture of fertility and bleakness; 
plains and hills clothed alike with the greenest sward, but 
not a tree or a shrub to adorn them. A green ridge, 
called Otluk-bcly, with now and then a snow drift by the 
Hide of our path, Hucceeded. Here, directly in the road 
and by the side of it, were several mineral springs issuing 
large quantities of gas, and depositing much yellow stony 
matter. One of them, in the valley of a little tributary of 
the Euphrates tliat rises here, had apparently raised a 
mound by] its de[)08its nearly twenty-five feet in height. 
The water of all was without scent, and tasted much like 
the celebrated waters of Saratoga. 

We stopped at Kara-koolak, 12 hours from G^rmery. 
At the first village in Armenia, it was very appropriate to 
be firHt introduced to almost the only accommodations the 
traveller finds in that country. We slept in a stable. Kbt 
ra-koolak contains 40 or 50 houses, some 8 or 10 of which 
are inhabited by Armenians. In the neighl)oring villages 
the Armenians are numerouSi and in some there are do 
Turks. We had lefl to-day the walers of the Iris, cross- 
/id those of the Jorokh, and come upon those of the Eu- 
phrates, for a small stream runs by this place on its way 
to the latter river. 
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JuM 10. Two hours after starting we lefl the valley of 
Kararkodak, and ascended a naked ridge, that afforded us 
t Ueak and wintry prospect down upon an extensive mass 
(rf dark snowy mountains to the southeast. They were on 
the farther side of the Euphrates, m the district of Tcrjan, 
an ancient canton of Armenia, and now a sanjak of the 
padbalik of Erzroom. Its capital, we were told, is Keghe ; 
and it contains two or three thousand Armenian families. 
The cold wind that whistled by us from that direction 
hastened our descent, and at the end of the fourth hour, 
we crossed a ravine called Sheitan-deresy (Devil's dell). 
Its ^pearance and reputation are almost equal to its 
name. At the crossing point three profound ravines 
converge and unite in one. Their sudden windings and 
high banks of shelving craggy rocks would conceal an 
army in ambush till you were in its midst. And the diffi- 
culty of the path, which winds over rocks and loose stones 
ap an almost perpendicular ascent on either side, would 
cut off the possibility of escape. It is the third of the four 
dangerous passes of which our tartar had warned us ; and, 
as proof that his fears were not groundless, he pointed to 
his thambless hand, which had been maimed here, fighting 
with robbers. We shall not be charged with unusual weak- 
ness of nerves, if we confess that we stopped but a moment 
to collect some curious minerals that lay in the path, and 
took but a hasty draught of the limpid stream that runs 
through its bottom. 

We immediately came upon the northern branch of the 
Euphrates, and after riding two or three hours along its 
northern bank, stopped in a small meadow to bait our 
fatigued horses in the grass. This river was considered 
the proper Euphrates by the Greek and Roman writers, 
but the Armenians give that honor to the Murad-chai.* 
It is here enclosed by uninteresting mountains, with only a. 

* St. Martin, toI. 1 : p. 42. 
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few stinted cedars to cover their barren rocks. Not an 
inhabited house appears near it for more than thirty miles, 
and occasional tombs of travellers, one or two of whom 
were tartars, that have been murdered by robbers, excite 
other emotions than one would wish to indulge when first 
coming upon so celebrated ft rifer. While we were lounging 
under the trees of our meadow, a thunder storm passed over 
us, and by its tremendous peals echoing from mountain to 
mountain, added a terrible majesty to the already gloomy 
scene. The delay did not restore sufiBcient strength to our 
horses to enable them to carry us through our stage of 
16 hours to Ash-kulaah. While still four hours from it, we 
found that they could proceed no farther. Night was near, 
it was pouring torrents of rain, wc had not seen an inhabi*' 
ted house since we started in the morning, and did not 
know that there was one nearer than the post-house. Provi« 
dentially a peasant informed us that we should find a vil- 
lage a little off the road to the lefl. By transferring our 
loads to the strongest horses and leading the weakest, we 
succeeded in reaching it before night 

Our village consisted of ten or twelve Turkish houses. 
Its name I did not record, but I retain a most distinct im« 
pression of our lodgings. It was concluded that we should 
be more comfortable in the house of an old gentleman and 
lady, than in the stable where the rest of our company 
lodged. A description of it will give you an idea of the 
under-ground houses of Armenia in general, except that 
this was one of the smallest and poorest. You have only 
to increase the number and size of the roorav, and you 
have a picture of the best, whether Turkish or Armenian. 
It was formed by digging into the side of a hill so as com- 
pletely to bury in it three of the walls, and leave only 
enough of the fourth exposed in front to admit of a door- 
way. Upon the terrace was thrown a mound of dirt that 
restored the hill almost to its original shape, and gave a 
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front Tiew resembling the burrow of some animal. Its 
walls were of rough round stones ; its terrace was of un- 
hewn branches of trees, blackened by being intentionalfy 
burnt to preserve them^ or incidentally smoked by the 
daily fire ; and its floor was the Diked ground. It consist^ 
ed of but one room^ eighteen or twenty feet square, a/ound 
which were scattered a variety of kitchen and dairy furni- 
ture. By the side of a post was a cheese pressing between 
two stones. A bag of yoghoort was suspended from a 
straggling stick that contributed to form the terrace. In 
another part hung a cylindrical churn some six feet long. 
In the centre a hole in the ground did, when heated, the 
the service of an oven. . In a corner stood two calves. Our 
aged host) having built a fire, and spread for us carpets and 
cushions, straightened himself and ejaculated, la ittah ilia 
Allah, Mohammed resool Allah, (there is no god but Qod, 
Mohammed is the apostle of God,) in a tone that indicated 
tome feeling of the vanity of the workl. He lefl his house 
and all its stores entirely to us for the niglit, and thankful 
even for such lodgings we slept soundly. 

June 11. In what way were we to proceed ? We had 
been able to procure only a few fresh horses at Germery, 
and at Kara-koolak none ; most of those which brought us 
here had come from Sheheran. They gave out yesterday, 
and one died on the road, so that we were obliged to dis- 
miss them. In this village there were none. We resort- 
ed to the only expedient that offcFed, and took carts. Not 
the large well finished ox->carts of the United States. They 
would havelieen chariots. The body of these was a slight 
railing upon timbers attached to each otlier in the form of an 
acute triangle^ with the base behind and the apex at the 
yoke. The wheels were small and of solid planks, attach- 
ed firmly to an axletiee which turned with them. The 
yoke was a straight stick, and instead of bows, it had for 
each 0% two sticks passing through it, and tied U>^eihfix 
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under the neck by a string. A twisted cord of raw hide 
answered for a chain. In five such vehicles we stowed 
our baggage and ourselves, and started. Our old host 
owned the one we occupied, and fortunately he took his 
wife along as an aid; for the little beasts that drew os 
were so ill trained, that both of them, by going before and 
beatingtlicm and holding back could hardly prevent oar be- 
ing hurried headlong down the hills. There being no regu- 
lar road, a cart would occasionally lose its equilibrium, and 
the body, only slightly attached to the axletree, be sent 
with its contents into the mud. 

^ In order to change cattle oflen, we went from village to 
village at a distance from the public road, and thus saw 
more of the people. They seemed simple and well meaning, 
uniformly treated us with civility and respect, and exhibi- 
ted none of the haughtiness of the Turk of Asia Minor. We 
could uot resist the impression, however, that they were indo- 
lent ; and they were, according to their own confession, igno- 
rant. Only the mollah and one or two others in each village 
could read. Their houses were like that already describ- 
ed, except that many were larger. Instead of being ad- 
mitted into the family-room however, we were uniformly 
showed into the stable. I will describe one of them, and 
you must always imagine, without being told, when we stop 
in a village hereafter, that our lodging place is like it. It 
is under ground like the houses, and perhaps coimected by 
a door to the family-room of its owner. In one comer is a 
chimney, and before it is a square enclosure separated firom 
the rest of the stable by a low railing, and perhaps raised a 
step or two above it. Through the middle of this space 
from the chimney to the entrance in front, an alley or pas^ 
age of the width of the hearth, and defined by two paral- 
lel sticks laid upon the ground, separates it into two loog 
divisions of the width of a bed. In these hay, or a mat, or 
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a carpet, or perchance a matress, is spread upon the ground 
for the accommodation of the occupants. The terrace is 
here raised above that of the rest of the stable, in the form 
of an arch:, by means of hewn timbers, and a hole in it 
in fix)nt of the fire-place, from four to eight inches square, 
admits the only .light that finds its way into the stable. 
Sach is the better sort of these lodgings ; in the poorer, 
one or another of the circumstances, which distinguish the 
comer of the traveller from the accommodations of his 
beast, is wanting, while in the very best the division be- 
tween them b so complete as to make distinct rooms. At > 
this season the cattle being at grass, they were empty and 
cleared of dung, so that we had no right to complain of 
their odor or filth. 

Our tartar was now completely out of his element. His 
lash had little effect to quicken the pace of our dull beasts ; 
and the peasant, under the wing of Russian rule, was not 
quite so regardful of his office and his menzil-emry, as the 
menziljies and siirijies of Asia Minor. In this predicament 
he would fain have induced us to assume a fictitious author- 
ity, to expedite our progress. He had, on the road, spread 
every variety of report respecting our object in travelling 
that entered his imagination ; but his favorite one, to which 
the number of our party gave plausibility, was that we were 
£lchi€8 (embassadors) going to make the Russians evacuate 
Erzroom. To prohibit such falsehoods was in vain, for his 
tongue was lawless, and we could not always counteract their 
effibcts. In Am^sia our false and unasumed dignity actu- 
ally, without our knowledge, protected an Armenian of the 
company from the charges of a tax-gatherer. We had 
hardly dismounted in Tokat, before two Armenians ap- 
proached us with great reverence, and kissing our hands, 
begged the interposition of our diplomatic authority with 
tbe governor, to relieve them from the capitation tax. En- 
conntering near Kara-hisar a party of Kiirds, to whose 
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national predatory habits Russian authority was peculiarly 
obnoxious, Mohammed announced our pretended object, 
and ordered them to pray for our success, and then laughed 
at the old robbers, as they raised their hands and heartily 
entreated that our journey might be prosperous. But it 
was now no longer a jest He seriously told us that his 
authority had ceased, and that it belonged to us, in the char- 
acter he had given us, to force the people by threats and 
the lash to do as we wished. We, of course, could not 
countenance the imposition, or the injustice; but were 
amused to find the face of things so changed by recent 
events, that in the heart of Turkey, we, as Europeans, had 
more authority over Turks themselves, than one of their 
own tartars. 

We passed four villages during the day, averaging 50 or 
60 houses each, one of which was inhabited by Armenians ; 
and at 12 o'clock at night, forded a broad swollen stream 
that entered the bodies of our carts. On its farther bank, 
we stopped at the village of Erganmazar. Besides 20 Tur- 
kish houses, it contained 40 inhabited by Armenians, who 
had one church and one priest, but no school. The villages in 
the'vicinity were also without schools ; a few boys, we were 
told, are taught by the priests in the winter, but in the sum- 
mer forget what they have learned. — The departure of the 
Armenians for Georgia engrossed the conversation of 
every body yesterday and to-day. The Russians, wher- 
ever they have been, have taken a census of the christian 
population, and now are carrying the greater part along 
with them into their own territories. The Annenians of 
this and a neighboring village decided to go while we were 
here ; being unwilling, as they said, to be left behind alone, 
and having some apprehension of revenge from the Turks* 
after the Russians should have gone* 

June 12. We entered, immediately after starting, upon 
the western extremity of the plain of Erzroom. Its sur- 
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fkce was here undulating and soil dry ; and the uncertain- 
ty of war and the presence of a hostile army, together with 
tiie removal of the Armenians, having discouraged agricul- 
ture, it was almost entirely uncultivated. Only here and 
there a small field appeared sown with wheat or barley, 
which was even now but joBi above the ground. The 
moiintains around were, with the exception of frequent 
stripes of snow some of which reached almost down to the 
^ain, green with grass to their very summits ; but being 
destitute entirely of tree or shrub, their aspect had no 
charms for us. The plain too was equally without trees ; 
not a garden was to be seen, and built, as the villages were* 
vnder ground, very few of them appeared. 

We changed cattle and dined at a moslem village near 
the Euphrates, and noticed the process of preparing the 
fiid of this woodless region. In the villages of yesterday 
the cow-dung was merely thrown from the stables, and by 
heaps and mire rendered the streets almost impassable. 
Here it was spread upon the dry ground, and stamped 
hard in a layer three or four inches deep. Being left 
in this state until it becomes thoroughly dried in the sun,' 
it is then cut into cakes of a convenient size, and is fit for 
the fire. This, with the exception of a few districts where 
there are trees, is the fiiel of all these cold and wintry re- 
gions. With it ovens are heated and food is cooked ; and 
a pipe lighted with ignited cow-dung relishes as well to a 
native, as if it derived its fire firom the purest coal. 

We found the villagers yesterday unwilling to fix any 
price to the food we ate ; and here our host absolutely re- 
fiised to take any thing, under the fair pretence that what 
he had given us was an act of hospitality, intimating, how- 
erer, that we might give his son some little memento of us 
if we chose. Our Armenian attendant, who generally 
settled our bills, took him at his word and paid him nothing. 
We ally however, soon understood this mode of dealing, for 

II 
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we found hardly any other till we were again beyond th^ 
paflhalik of Erzroom on our return to Constantinople. Bj^ 
it your host would divest the entertainment of traveUec*' 
of the servile appearance of a nioney<4naking businesi; 
andy while he uses the language, would appro];»iate to him- 
self the credit of the most generous hospitality. In realitj, 
however, he intends his language as an appeal to youi owk 
generosity, and expects by it to obtain more money thai^ if 
he presented a plain bilL Ask him how mnch he charge^, 
and he is offended at the question ; the idea of teamu^&tt^ 
tioB had not entered his liead. Give him less than he ex* 
pectcfi and he is astonished that such a man as he had XMr- 
ken you to be, should think of presenting so small a aim,, 
declares that he certainly is not the man to receive it, and 
lays it again at your feet. 

Three or four miles fi:om the village we forded, the- £tt-< 
phrates, where it was about 60 or 70 yards wide and so 
shallow as not to enter the bodies of our c-arta; and just at 
sunset reached the village of Uluja^ Here we fijrst overtook 
the rear-guard of the Russian army ; far their troops were 
now all assembled in the vicinity of Erzroom in preparar 
tion for their departure, and hitherto we had not seen a 
Russian. As we came in sight of them, our tartar, with 
scorn depicted in. his face, and pointing at a throng assem^ 
bled around a dram-shop with mujsic and dancing, exclain^ 
ed; **' there, look at the Roos, polluted race ! '' An open 
dram-shop, and public drunkenness, in the heart of Tur* 
key ! What an unhallowed invasion of the sober customs 
of the country ! what a false and scandalous specimen of 
Christianity to be exhibited among its enemies ! were the 
thoughts that passed through my mind. Still, I could not 
but recognize the scene as genuinely European, and I felt 
ashamed for the moment of my Frank blood. How long 
shall the indulgencies of the cup give us juat occasion to 
blush before the followers of Mohammed ? 
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The victorious arms of Russia made the Turk and the 
rayah exchange ranks ; and it was amusing to see our tar- 
tar, as he approached the first sentinel, take off his armor 
and put it upon one of our Armenian companions. So 
strong was his abhorrence of the invaders, that he would 
have fpersuaded us to sleep in the lields, rather than seek 
for lodgings in the village. To this, however, we would not 
consent, and sent a man to make us known to the com- 
manding officer and solicit a room. In the mean time we 
examined the warm bath for which this place is celebrated. 
It is simply an uncovered wall enclosing a reservoir, from 
the bottom of which a copious fountain is constantly IxmI- 
ing np. The water is salt and bitter, and of the tempera- 
ture of about 100®. Our messenger returned with informa- 
tion that, at the command of the officer, the aydn (head- 
man) of the village had prepared us lodgings. 

June 13. Ashamed to enter Erzroom in carts, our party 
procured a few horses this morning^ and we reached the 
city in about two hours. The distance from Ash-kulaah, 
wfcere we ought to have exchanged horses last, is 9 hours ; 
making 262 hours, or about 786 miles from Constanti- 
nople. 
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CRZROOM, AM> JOIRNEV THEKCE TO MEJENGBKD. 



The RiM»i;in in%a«ioD — DncripciimorErzrooiD— It* Anneaiaa n 
Tlirir cein^(er\ — Sch<>jl — I'aixil Anncnian*— Trmde of! 
^Turkirli nirirtint of tlie croiErration of the Armeoianft— Oaracl 
Tariu of KrzrtMJin — Igiiorini-e of America — The ^iDriikjf-~A 
bmkfapt — Medical praciire — Climate — A miaiioBan- effort — Leavt En* 
roum Ala%ir — llafisiii-kulanli — Appearance of the ctDigrMiiig 
aiw — Tbe Ar.ixe», iiml »lwpheni*i Uiilge — Dcwhtioa caowdfagrthei 
grati'in — Villa2i« (if FIrzrouni — Re^niiu aiwigned by tbe Ai 
departure — Our receptino at Axab^Proriooe of Picin — Meje^g^cd. 

Dear Sir, 

We found Erzroom in ilic possession of the RnariaiiSt 
and the headquarters of their army. The history of tbeir 
recent invasfion 1 need not relate. Its extent we found 
to be very con^iderabk^ No parts of this pashalik escap- 
ed, except Erzenjan. aheady mentioned, and Ispir with a 
part of Turtoom, sanjaks in the mountains between Akhal- 
tssjkhe and Gunii<h-khaneh. From Sheheran, 130 nules 
we:^t of Erzrrjoni. tliey marched to Giimish-khaneh, and 
thence pushed tlieir advanced guard beyond the mountains, 
within I'if miles of Trebizond. The pashaliks of Bayezeed* 
Kars, and Akhaltsikhe were entirely orernin. In fact, 
every spot in Turkish Armenia to which our journey led os, 
feh their ravages. 

We sought an earlv interview with General Pankratieff. 
who commanded in the absence of marshal Paskevich. He 
kindly warned us that the Turks were so enraged at the 
departure of the Armenians, as to render it unsafe for any 
Euiopean to remain after hb troops should depart, which 
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would be on the third day, and advised us to leave with 
them. W^ ventured, however, to confide in our own judg- 
ment, that a thorough chastisement rarely fails of humbling 
instead of irritating a Turk, and were not alarmed by his 
opinion. A Turkish officer, who sought our acquaintance, 
also expressed great astonishment at it, and offered us a 
guard, and a room in his own house, if we had any appre- 
hension from the rabble. The emigration of the Armen- 
ians, however, in another way hastened our departure, by 
leaving us no inducement to remain. So unsettled, in fact« 
was the city, that to obtain much accurate information, was 
almost impossible. Still we did not leave till five days after 
the Russians were gone, and most of our observations were 
made when their absence had left the city and us unem- 
barrassed. 

Erzroom is reputed to be the largest city and the bulwark 
of the Armenian possessions of Turkey. It is the capital 
of a pashalik, which is hardly exceeded in extent by any in 
the empire, and is the residence of a pasha who bears the 
title of ser-asker. Besides Erzroom, he commands also, 
according to the latest arrangement, the pashas of Baye- 
zeed and Giimish-kh^eh, who have only the rank of two 
tails, and the former pashalik of Kars, which, since the war, 
is governed by only a miitsellim. It is situated near the 
foot of a mountain on the southeastern side of the plain to 
which it gives its name, and at nearly equal distances from 
its eastern and western extremities. The plain, as seen 
from the city, appears of great extent ; and is, in reality, 
not far from 40 miles long. Its surface, towards the west, 
IB undulating and dry, but at the opposite extremity, is 
lower, and occupied in part by marshes, which, in the 
Bjpn'mgj are frequented by great numbers of wild geese and 
ducks. Here the river Euphrates takes its rise, and run- 
ning through the whole length of the plain, passes four or 
five miles north of the city. 

11 • 
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Tlie city was fbuaded by a Greciam general aboul 
A. D. 415, and named by him Theodaaiopolis, after The- 
odoeius the Second, his luaeter. It was the strongeit is 
the Armenian pocMessions of the empire. The Armeniaiis 
called it Gariii, after tlie ancient canton at High Acnaenia 
in which it was situated. Its present name appears to be 
of Arabic origin, and was borrowed from the great city of 
Ardzcn, which stood not far to the east. . As •thore was 
another Ardzcn in their own section of Armenia, the Sar- 
acens distinguished this, which for a -long time belonged 
lo the Greeks, by tlie name of Amett^Room^ AardaeB 
of the Greeks. When Ardzcn was destroyed with such 
slaughter by tlie Seljookians, its surviving inhabitants, its 
trade, and its name were transferred to this place. Heace, 
by contraction, we have the current name of £rzroom« 
written by -the Armenians Arzvoom.* 

Only the citadel, which occupies a k>w eminence with* 
in the city, is now fortified. A trench and two walls once 
surrounded it ; but tlic inner wall only is now entire. It 
is solidly built of stone, and does not suffer in comparisoo 
witli Turkish fortresses in general. Besides the basars, the 
principal niosks, and many private dweliii^g houses, it for- 
merly enclosed the palace of the pasha ; but that extensive 
building was demolished by the Russians. The housea, 
being built of dark stone, and generally of one story, have 
a cheerless and diminutive appearance. A green swaxd 
has grown over the terraces of dirt, by which ^instead of 
roofs they arc all covered, and gives tliem, when viewed from 
an eminence above, ahnost as much the aspect of a meadow 
as of a city. Except now and then a poplar, the environs 
are as destitute of trees as arc the mountains and the plains 
around, and hardly a garden adorns them. 

The population of Erzroom, before tlie severe ravages of 

* St. Mart. vol. 1 : p. 66. Moses Choren. L. 8 : c. 6$. Abulfeda andt 
Abulpharagiui, as quoted in the geoj^phical index of the Life of'Sahdin. 
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the plagae a few years ago, was estimated at 100,000. At 
the time oFthe Russian invasion it contained, we were told 
upon the authority of the collector of taxes at our second 
wit, 11,733 Turkish, and 4,645 Christian houses ; making a 
population of about 80,000 souls. Of the Christian inhab- 
itants, 60 houses were Greeks, and 645 ])apal Armenians, 
leaFing 3,950 houses, or about 19,000 souls, belonging to 
the proper Armenian church. 

Nearly all the christian population had Icfl before we 
arnived, and the city was so unsettled that I can do little 
more than give you a brief account of it as it was, reserving 
a description of its present state till our return. The Ar- 
menians were under the spiritual government of a bishop, 
whose diocese embraced the whole pashalik. His previous 
departure prevented our seeing him, but wo received from 
others an interesting account of his character. He had a 
seminary for the education of candidates for the ministry, 
and would ordain none who had not enjoyed its advanta- 
ges. It was probably small, and the studies not of a high 
order ; but the attempt, however humble, was of the high- 
'est importance. We had no apportunity of personal obser- 
vation, as recent events had destroyed it. In all our in- 
qniries, no other school of any kind designed specially for 
the education of the Armenian clergy, has come to our 
knowledge. Though the Armenians were so numerous, 
and their city the largest in Armenia, it is a curious fact 
that they had but two churches. One of them was very 
small, and the other so irregular, dark and mean, as to re- 
semble a stable almost as much as an edifice for divine 
worship. The priests, however, were sufficiently numerous ; 
they amounted to 32. Not far from the city, are four Ar- 
menian convents, each of which was inhabited by three or 
four vartabeds, and had funds enough for its support ; but 
all of them are now deserted. 

-In the extensive cemetery of the largest church, we first 
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observed specimens of the singular monuments, which dis- 
tinguish mosst of the old burial places throughout Armenia. 
They are of stone, rudely carved in the form of a ram. 
The Armenians generally, even in Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople, are fond of engraving u|)on their tomb-«tones symbols 
of the profession or trade of the deceased. A plough shows 
that he was a husbandman ; a pair of shears that he was a 
tailor ; an anvil and hammer indicate a blacksmith ; and 
a hammer, knife, and the sole of a slioe are the insignia of 
a shoemaker. Upon these there was a curious addition to 
such hieroglyphics. Most of them were marked with a ta- 
Ue, a bottle, and a cup, and on one was a fiddle added to 
the group. I know not the design either of the shape of 
the monument, or of these highly incongruous symbols ; 
but probably in a pastoral country the one may have been 
as indicative of rank, as a mounted liorseman among a war- 
like people, and the other may be intended to tell posterity 
merely that the dust beneath once possessed in abundance 
the good things of this life. They were evidently ancient, 
and we searched f(>r inscriptions to determine by what nar 
tion they were erected. There were letters on only one, 
and they belonged to the Armenian alphabet. Noticing 
the ground under the belly of another worn smooth, we in- 
quired the reason, and were told, that if a child lives to 
a certain age without beginning to talk, it is passed between 
the legs of this monumental ram, and his tongue is loosed. 
Owing to the patronage of the bisliop, perhaps, the Arme- 
nian grammar school of Erzroom was unusually large and 
fk)urishing. Its principal was a layman, who had 5 or 6 
assistants ; and it contained 500 or GOO scholars, divided 
into different departments, and studying all the common 
branches up to grammar and logic. To obtain a correct 
estimate of the number of persons in so large a city popula- 
tion that can read, is extremely difficult. It was stated to 
us as high as one half of the males, but, although the Ar- 
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menians of Erzroom were doubtless more intelligent than 
those of any other part of Turkish Armenia, this proportion 
iseridently too large. We did not learn that the Armenian 
females of the city were ever blessed with a school ; yet 
some of them, we were assured, could read. 

In looking at the present state of the papal Armenians of 
these regions, it is important not to lose sight of the former 
Jesuit missions, to which they owe their existence as a sect 
Erzroom was the headquarters of the Jesuits for Turkish 
Armenia, and was selected not only for its size, but because 
its commerce drew thither persons of other aiid distant nar 
tions, who might also feel their influence. Through the 
agency of the French embassador, they were furnished with 
strong fermans of protection, and took up their residence 
there in A. D. 1688. The Armenian hishop himself was 
among their first converts. But soon, other Armenian ec- 
clesiastics raised a persecution, in which one of the Jesuits 
was put in irons, the rest were banished, and many of their 
converts heavily fined. The embassador's influence restor- 
ed them to the field of their labors, and such success attend- 
ed them, that early in the last century they were obliged 
to divide their mission into two branches. One bearing 
the name of St. Gregory the Illuminator, embraced Tor- 
zon (Tortoom ?) Hassan-kulaah. Kars, Bayezeed, Arabkice 
(Arabkir ?), and 40 villages. The other, named afler St* 
Ignatius, embraced Ispir, Baiboort, Akhaltsikhe, Trebizond, 
Gumish-khaneh, and 27 villages. Each town contained 
more than 1500 papists.* The number of papal Armenians 
m Erzroom, when it capitulated to the Russians, has been 
already stated at 645 houses. Two other informants esti- 
mated them at 400, and an Armenian bishop at only 200 
or SOO houses. They had no church, their baptisms, burial 
services, and most of their marriages were performed by 
the Armenian clergy ; and in apportioning taxes to the dii^ 

* liCttera Ed. et Cur. vol. & : p. 450. 
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fcrciit HccLs, the govcriiinent always included them anioiig 
llic AniuiiiiaiiM. Their prioHts were banished «l Uie tine 
of the |M!Tseciitioii of till! pupal Armenians in ConaluitUMh 
pie. ill the villages near Kr7. n join tlieir number was small; 
a lew were scattf*recl here and there. 

The (jHMtks w(>re all gone, and we heard little of them, 
except that they wen; alN>iit iii) iKMiHen in number, and had 
one church. — Tlie city ha<l no Jewinh inhabitants. 

£rzrc)om was once the tlKiroufrhfare of Biost of the 
over-land connncTce between Kuro|)c and the East, which 
was not destroyed by the discovery of tlie passage around 
the ca}>e of Goo<l JIojn!. lie(x>ndy it has been diminished 
by a variety of causes ; and the lr(*edoni of trade granted 
by the Russian emperor to Georgia, witliin the last ten 
years, has probably diverted a part of it into that channel. 
Still the amount of ^cmmIs that now pass through Erzroom 
annually is not small. From tlic East are broughc Uie 
shawls of Kasluneer and Persia, silk, cotton, tobaocOi rioOi 
indigo, madder, and a variety of dru<;s ; and from the Weaty 
broadcloths, cliintses, sliawls, and cutlery. Little is seen 
of them, however, (*xcept at tiic custom-liouse, and in the 
khans. We solicited a list of the prices current from the 
first mercantiU; character in the place, and were assured, 
tliat it would lie worth little, as aImo.st every bale of goods 
passes unojMiued, and the articles bouglit and sdd here are 
of small vahie. Tiie same was true in the daysof Toume* 
fort, who was here when commerce was most flourishing ; 
for he says, a patient mi^ht die for tlie want of a dose of 
rhubarb, aithou^rh there were bales of it in the city. The 
api>earance of the place accords with this state of trade. 
Now, indee<l, the emigration of the Christians, who were 
its mechanics ami irn^'esmen, had almost entirely stopped 
all local business. Tiic liammer of the copper-smith, whose 
trade was once a leading manufacture, was silent ; and a 
solitary Turkish merchant, here and there, sat melancholy 
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lad silent in wlioJe streets of sliopa closed and deserted. 
But the limited extent and meanness of it;:: bazars show 
that its retail business could never have lK>on large; 
while, to meet the wants of the carrying trade, its custom- 
house is an extensive establishment, and it has 3t> khans, 
many of which are large and of a solid structure. 

Khans in Turkey are tlie same as caravan-serais in Per^ 
aia» and ai^ buildings peculiarly adapted to the convenience 
of an over-land commerce ; furnishing magazines tor the 
goods^ lodgings for the merchants or whoever act as the 
8upercargQea» and stables for the horses and muleteers, 
of a caravan^ They are generally quadrangular structure?, 
OODflisting of a series of rooms that surround an uncovered 
oourt upon which they open, and having in the back part 
extensive stables. In the rooms the merchants stow their 
goods and themsehes ; the muleteers with their horses en- 
camp under the open air in the court, or retire to the sta- 
ble, as they choose ; and the arched gate-way, by which 
alone the court, and from it, the rooms, can be entered, 
being closed at night, all are as sate as in a prison. They 
are the only taverns which a Turkish city atfords, and ap- 
piehending that, in the present disturbed state of the place, 
private lodgings could not be easily procured, we took up 
our abode in one of them. It was substantially built of 
stonOf and like the otliers in Erzroon), had its court co^~ered 
by a terrace, as a delence from the rains and snows of this 
stormy climate. It had its khanjif (landlord), with his Av- 
kkia (majordomo) ; a kahfcijif (cotTee-maker), with his cofiee 
room, a sensible, though a Turkish, substitute for a bar- 
room with its keeper ; and an odthbashif (chamberlain) to 
attend, as a general servant, to the commands of all the in- 
mates. Our room was entirely unfurnished, and being 
lighted, like many of the private houses, by only a paper 
sky-light in the terrace, was so dark that we could whh 
diflBcolty read or write. Food is never furnished in these 
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cstablishmoiits, and we hired ours cooked abroad and 
brought to U8. Cuficc, however, was always to be had at a 
moineiitV warning, and it being etiquette to give all ▼tsit* 
or8 a cup, our coffeebill ran up fast. At the end of a week 
we found no less than 9H cups charged to us. 

The Turks seemed deeply to regret the loss of their Ar- 
menian neighbor;), and declared that their city was ruined; 
reflecting doubtless, not only that christian industry and 
enterprise had brought much trade and money to the place* 
but that they should no longer be relieved from the burden 
of taxes, by uneciual exactions from the rayahs. Feeling 
the reproof which their departure implied, they roundly as- 
serted that they had always lived together in great harmed 
ny. Some said that the bis^hop, having extracted a large 
amount of money from the convents, took this occasion lo 
flee from the punishment he had reason to apprehend fiom 
the patriarch, and by persuasion and threats had induced 
his people to accompany him. Others declared, that, while 
protected by the Russians, they had conducted themselves 
haughtily, worn armor, cursed the Turks and their religion* 
and now fled to avoid the consequences they had reason to 
apprehend. And others still, aflirmed that the Russians 
had frightened and forced them away. Many, we were 
assured, lefl debts unpaid ; and one Turk, a tartar, applied 
to us for advice to enable him to recover an amount of near- 
ly 10,000 piastres. He had paid it to an Armenian finr a 
bill on a banker of Constantinople. The bill was not ac- 
cepted, and he returned to demand his money. The Ar^ 
menian was leaving for Georgia, and would not attend to it. 
The commanding general was applied to in vain, and on 
our return to Erzroom, he called to inform us that he had 
preferred his claims in the court at Tiflis, without success. 
The allegation of the Turks against the bishop were «»• 
firmed by the Armenians, in so far that some declared that it 
was by his strong advice that they were induced to ga The 
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fact that he had, under Russian protection, baptized some 
Mohammedans, an offence which the Turkish law could not 
overlook, was undoubtedly an urgent reason for him to re- 
tffe with the Russians. The influence of the clergy gen- 
erally must also have been on the same side, for they could 
hardly have failed to be aware that their power would be 
uicreased by Russian laws. 

Travellers have given to the Turks of Erzroom the name 
of bemg among the worst in Turkey ; the Armenians uni- 
versally dedared to us the same thing ; and the Persian 
agent affirmed that it was true. Our observation leads us 
to believe that they have improved under Russian chas- 
tisement. While their conquerors were present, the most 
perfect quietness prevailed. As soon as they were gone, 
<and when it was expected that their vengeance would be 
felt by the Christians who remained, a crier passed through 
the streets proclaiming, by order of the pasha and Sultan, 
that if any should injure an Armenian, his goods would be 
confiscated and his life be in danger. While we remained, 
the pasha did not arrive, and no sentry was to be seen in 
the city, nor any appearance of a re-established government. 
And still, not a town of New England is more free from 
every species of disturbance than was Erzroom. 

As to their deportment toward us, instead of being in- 
sulted or injured, we were treated with decided attention. 
Indeed, we could not avoid the impression, that they were 
gratified, either at the confidence we reposed in them in 
remaining, or at seeing among them other Europeans be- 
sides the Roos. For no Franks were left in the city but 
ourselves, and any boy was physiognomist enough to per- 
ceive that we were not Russians. As we passed through 
the streets, many would say, ** they don't belong to them,** 
(the Russians,) and some would affirm that we were 
English. When called to speak for ourselves, we found it 
difficult to make them comprehend who we were. As wq 
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were the first that had travelled in any part of Turkey with 
ferinanfl a.s Americans, and probably the only AmericanB, 
wlio, under any name, had penetrated a hundred miles into 
the interior of Turkey eastward from Constantinc^le, it is 
hardly surprisintr that the Turks of Erzroom were ignorant 
of even the name of the western continent. They had heard 
of the existence of Ymrry Dunya (the new world) ; bat to 
tell them we came from tlicnce, seemed rather to increase 
than diminish their embarrassment ; and as soon as they 
learned what was our language, the discussion generally 
ended by tlieir l>eing satisfied that we were English. We 
took pains however here, and in almost every place that 
we visited, to make known, not only the name, but some- 
thing of the ch<ir<icter of our country. 

Amontr the Turks who sought our acquaintance, was the 
gu/nrukjt/, or inspector of customs. Being accustraned 
to use some method of depletion in the spring, as many of 
his countrymen are, both for themselves and their horses, 
he informed us that he had heard of our success in the 
treatment of our tartar wlio had been sick, and wished that 
we would try our healing art upon himself. The presence 
of the Russians, (wlio bear the blame of every thing that is 
wrong,) had prevented him from taking his usual regimen 
the preceding spring, and he now felt the need of a good 
vomit and purge. His application was accompanied with 
an invitation to breakfast. Thinking, from his plethoric 
appearance, that only powerful medicines would afiect him 
thoroughly, and give him a good opinion of our medical 
skill, as his countrymen are apt to esteem medicines only 
in proportion to their strength, we put a good dose of tartar- 
emetic, and another of calomel and jalap in our pockets, 
and went to his house. It was a fair specimen of the bet- 
ter sort of Turkish dwellings. The room in which we 
were received, had no means of excluding the cold of this 
wintry climate, without excluding the light also ; for it was 
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furnished with only shutters instead of glazed windows. 
Three or four feet of the side of the floor next the entrance, 
was depressed a step below the rest, for visitors to deposit 
their shoes, and servants to stand and await the commands 
of their master. The remainder was carpeted, and a sofa 
or couch, the only furniture, extended around the other three 
sides. Its elevation from the floor was perhaps a foot ; its 
width was convenient for sitting or sleeping; it was 
q>read with a continued matrcss, coTered with figured vel- 
vet; and a series of cushions, faced with the same material, 
lay upon it around against the wall. In the two corners 
were placed square cushions, making two seats more elevated 
and honorable than the rest ; upon one of which our host 
seated himself, and requested one of us to occupy the other. 
Afler the usual preliminary of pipes and coffee, a ewer of 
water and basin were brought for washing our hands, as a 
preparation for breakfast. The table was a copper tray, 
three or four feet in diameter, set upon a stool perhaps a 
foot in height, and covered with a cloth. A servant, with 
a dextrous flirt of the hand, spread quite around it upon the 
fkx>r, a long piece of calico, which, as we seated ourselves, 
we drew up into our laps for a common napkin. A sepa- 
rate napkin, also, was thrown across the shoulder of each, 
and suffered to hang down diagonally over the breast. Our 
breakfast consisted of eggs, dried meat, mushrooms, cream, 
yoghoort, and honey, with bread filling every crevice upon 
the table, and scattered liberally under it. We were fur- 
nished with neither knives, nor forks, nor plates ; and only 
a single wooden spoon for each helped us to such articles 
of food as refused to be conveyed to the mouth in our fin- 
gers. Our host's emetic did its office so well as to render 
him soon incapable of discharging the duties of hospitality, 
and much to our surprise, a beautiful little girl, eight or ten 
years of age, his only child, took her father's seat very 
gracefully at the table, to invite us to partake of its abun- 
dapt provisions, Pipes and cofiee closed the entertainments 
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and W(> t(M)k our l(>av(\ onlcriiii; the ^ixmI ^i'linrukjy to follow 
his ciiH-tir with the rnliMiirl and jahip. 

Our patients iiiuhiplitMl rapiilly. Hut \vr found a difficul- 
ty ill Irariiin^ ni(»n«rh ot* >4Miu' (»f tlirin to prrscrikie with 
much accurarv. <>n<' man rauir tor medicine for \\w moth- 
er ; hut on a smmd application, it iKToniinf^ important 
that \V4' shoulil know her aire, wi* ton nil tliat she was no 
ohhT tlian hiinsfif, and drf*\v from a ncifrhlmr, what his 
srnsu of |>ro)>riety forhade him to tell, that she was his 
wif(*. Another presented the case of his wife in plain lan- 
^ua^f* ; l>ut he wouhl not alli»w us to soe her, and was of^ 
fended that we should think of feelintr her pulse, altliough 
her dis(>as<! was e\c<'edin«;ly pa in fid and evidently dan- 
porous. 

TUv rliuiate of F!r/rooiu isx^old and stormy, as mi^^ht be 
rxperted of a place eh'vatedf as hasheen sup]iosed,7CN)0ieet 
alM)Vf; the l(>vel oi the sea. Troin the |!)th to the 23d of 
Juiif\tlie thermometer ran<;ed at midday, in the open sliadet 
from 5.V' to i'hV. We w«'n' har<llv comfortahle with com- 
m(»n winter clothiu<;, it rained rvory day, and the wind was 
cold and bleak. Indet'd, tlie mountain just above the town, 
in a shower of the ITitli, received an addition to its snow, 
and became completely white; ami nt our second visit, a 
snow-drit) was lyinj; in its streets the last of April. We 
could not h'arn that any species of fruit whatever is pn^ 
duri»d n«Nirer than two or thiee <lays' journey. Reflect now 
tliat fossil coal is unknown, and no wood is used except 
pini*, and that brought from a distance of three days' journey, 
and you will allow me to call the climate and the country 
inhospiiabh'. 

The only protestant missicmary effort, w) far as our in- 
formation <'xtends, that has (;vor l>r<'n attempted at Erz- 
room, or in any part of Turkish Armenia, was made just 
before we arrived. The missionariiM at Shoosha, aware of 
the obstacles in the way of preaching the goH|)e] to mo^ 
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terns under the Turkish government, determined to seize 
an c^portunity of doing it, while the presence of a Rus- 
sian army would afford them protection. Mr. Zareraba, 
therefore, taking a good quantity of the Scriptures in 
Turkish and Armenian, and a few for the Russians them- 
selves, proceeded first to Tiflis, to make known his inten- 
tions to the governor. His excellency entered warmly into 
his project, and gave htm letters to all the chief ofikers of 
the army, which secured him their favorable regards, and 
open and decided protection. His Brst visit was to Kars. 
There were no more than a hundred Turks in the city ; 
but in the house of" the ayan, where he carried his books 
fbr sale, he met a room full of effendies and others. They 
examined the Bible and disputed, in a supercilious manner, 
proving themselves to be bigoted, and easily offended at 
having their faith questioned. He sold but one Turkish 
Bible, and that was on his return from Erzroom. At Baye- 
zeed, also, he found but few moslems ; and they were big- 
oted and inimical, and disposed to have but little to say to 
him. One Turk manifested some candor ; but he sold no 
Turkish Scriptures. At Erzroom, where there was a great 
number of Turks, he determined at first to say nothing, and 
only send his books for sale through the bazars and streets. 
Prices were offered much below that which he had fixed, 
and were at first refused ; but he afterwards sold at any 
price, and even gave gratis. Afler seven or eight days, 
no more offers were made and the sale ceased. He then 
began to talk with the people wherever he had opportunity. 
With a few encouraging exceptions, they were easily in- 
censed at any thing said against their religion, and not 
disposed to inquire. He heard of eight of his books being 
torn in pieces. At last, afler he had spoken for his pass- 
ports to depart, the kady and miifly declared to the gener- 
al, that so strong was the popular feeling against him, if he 
should be kiUed they could not be responsibte. He still 
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mnda n |i«itifi|( call upot$ one oftlnefiif and, in a religHMM 
argufii4riit iHififrti a njr/fii full of frio«lems« boldlj eoorietod 
biiti aiui th<;ifi of ij(fioraric« of thetr oim Korte, in aifinn- 
ui|( that it c4mVi'itUid a tUiCtritm, which in fact it doea noC 

Uurinti ilm wl^Aa yturMty, th/mgh be bad the Scriptarea 
in 6¥ery iituKutim* lun wsm likely to meet, lie aold only to the 
amount of 17 ducata or aU#ut 4i) dtAlnxiL In Turkiah, one 
Bible and 14 TaatamenU were wdd, and 3 Biblea and 32 
Te»UifM;titK wttre afiven away, Thia acema bttt a diacoiu^- 
ing re|Kirt ; atid ytti m atrong ia my impreaaion of the 
fanatical an<l MU|afrcilioua liti^tAry of the rnoalema of Turkey, 
that I am decid<idly iiiti*r<;Htiid and encouraj|;ed by it* The 
intobfrHiii »i)>irit of their reli^^ion and a thorough contempt 
(or (^hrihtiuftM, make them ho indignant at an oppoeing 
word, and dej^rive them no completely of tlie leaat curioaity 
to read our nucred Msrii^tureH, that I am gratified wbenerer 
tliey are tiMule to hear the truth at all, though it be but to 
gaiuHay and renint ; uiid if but one copy of the word of God 
ia Uiuy^Ui with the intention of reading it, I am encoiurag- 
ed. The bread had t>een caHt u{)on the waters, and after 
many duyM it Hhall be found. How delightful, too, to seemes- 
aengerM of \Hmiw at hand, to avail themselves of even the 
openingri mude by war, to proclaim their^glad tidings! 
Tht^n iH the wruth of man made to praise the Lord. 

Alter a delay of several days for want of horses, in con- 
se(|uence of the emigrating Armenians' having taken al- 
moHt every animal that could draw or carry a burden, we 
made u)) by taking a mule our number of five, aud left Erz* 
room for Kars on the Ij'ind of June. Our direction waa 
eastward along the foot of the mountain that rises behind 
the city, and l<ul us over naked and uncultivated hills, which 
connect it with another nearly parallel range on the northy 
and separate the sources of the Euphrates from the tributa- 
ries of the Araxos. From the highest point we had a ? iew 
of the whole plain of Hanan-kiUaabt which^ at the end of 
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three hours, we entered. It is somewhat lower, more 
level •and fertile, than the plain of Erzroom, but like it 
is without trees, and surrounded by woodless mountains 
striped with snow. Grain is sowed upon it in October, and 
reaped early in the succeeding August ; and it is covered 
with snow from the last of November to the last of March. 
A number of villages appear upon different parts of it. We 
were overtaken by a party of five horsemen, who, armed 
with guns, pistols, swords and long spears, and clothed with 
a mixture of nearly all the costumes found among the re* 
tainers of a Russian army, might have been taken for 
robbers. They proved to be Armenians, commissioned by 
the Russian general to bring up safely the rear of the emi- 
grants that still lingered behind. They were in excellent 
spirits, and boasted of their feats in intimidating the Turks 
who would retain the rayahs ; but we could not avoid the im- 
pression, from their manner, that they were quite as likely 
to intimidate the Armenians who would of their own ac- 
cord remain. Keeping along the south side of the plain, 
we stopped for the night at Alavar, a little village containing 
6 Turkish and 16 Armenian houses, the latter of whom 
commenced their departure just as we arrived. 

June 23. Starting at 7 A. M. we passed over to Has- 
san-kulaah, a distance of one hour. Just at its gate, we 
crossed, by an arched stone bridge, a small river running 
eastward toward the Aras. It is the Moorts of the Ar- 
menians«* On its southern bank is a warm bath, resem- 
bling that of Uluja, and of the temperature of 105°. From 
the rock around, on both sides of the river, water and gas 
bubble up at almost every step. The town is situated at 
the foot of a rock, projecting from the mountain on the 
north side of the plain and crowned with a fortress not 
yet entirely in ruins, and being itself surrounded by a 

* St. lUrt. vol. 1. p. 99. 
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wall, appears respectable at a distance. But we iband 
many of its houses, nearly all of which were under-ground 
cahins, broken in and deserted ; in the bazftr we could 
procure literally nothintr, not oven a piece of tindef. The 
100 Armenian families which it formerly contained had 
gone, anil the Turk? had shut up their few shops, and were 
sitting as if to muse upon the dcs<)lation around them. It 
coulfl hardlv contain more than 400 or 500 houses. It is 
G hours distant from Erzroom. 

Seven or ei^ht miles l>eyond, the plain* narrows to a Val- 
ley that continues to fuUow the course of the river. Its 
whole length must l)c twenty miles, and its average breadth 
Ri'c or six. This morning it was crowded with Armenian 
emigrants. If, in some resj)ect"*, their departure hindered 
us from obtaininrr the information we wished, in others, it 
was favorable ; for we passed such numbers between Erz- 
room and the Georgian l>oundary, that it was as if the 
whole Christian peasantry of the country were exhibited in 
review before us. These were from the villages on the 
plain of Erzroom. And deeply affecting it was, to see the 
inhabitants of a whole province thus deserting the home of 
their fathers, and bearing in all their appearance such ev* 
idcnt marks of the oppression from which they were fleeing. 
In tlie Unite<l States we should have taken almost every 
individual for a Iwtrgar. They were clothed in rags. 
Their furniture consisted of a few dirty matresses, cufih-_ 
ions, coverlets and rugs, a cradle, a churn, a pail or wood- 
en bottle, a few copper pans and kettles, and in some 
cases a small chest. A few cattle and sheep accompanied 
them. Mothers with infant children generally found a 
place in an empty cart. But in some cases, they were 
mounted upon a horse, a mule, or an ass, with the beads 
of their little ones projecting from baskets or bags npaa 
cither side of the animal; in others the tender chaige 
was fastened alone upon the baggage in a cart, or upon the 
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back of a beast; and not unfroquently tho mother walked 
with itching in a pouch upon hor back. MoHt of the rcHt, 
men, women and cliildron, were on foot, thoui^li tho mire 
in some parts of tho phiin was deep. All had the samo 
hardy, Hunlnirnt and coarse complexion. In none, not 
even in the fenud(;s, all of whom, except the nuirriageable 
and newly married ^irls, were unveihid, did w<! discover 
Ihat fair and interesting countenance which distin^uishoa 
their countrymen in Smyrna and Constantinople. They 
wore equally inferior, too, in form, being lower in stature, 
and of a broader and coarser frame, Nc»arly all lK)re 
marks of a des|)onding spirit. What had brought u))on 
them this extreme of p(>nury 'I Their country is hardly in- 
ferior to any in the world for the cultivation of grain, and 
tho raising of herds and flocks ; and their sobriety and or- 
derly conduct is acknowh^dged by all. It can be nothing 
else than tho blighting intluence of Mohammedan opprcs- 
8ion» that has caused tluun thus to wither away. 

Thrco hours from Hassan-kidaah wepass(*d the snudl vil- 
lage of Kopry-koy (Bridgeville), and reached the junction of 
the Moorts with tho Aras, as the Ant its is now universally 
called. Tho principal .stream is nuich longer atui mor(>[rapid 
than its tributary, and comes down from the mountainous 
region to tho south, where, we were told, it takes its riso at 
a place named fiin-gol (thousand lakes) in Khan(X)s, a 8an« 
j&k of Erzroom. A bridge is thrown over them at their 
junction, which is a well built structure of hewed iVee-stono, 
resting upon seven unequal arches, and so little decayed 
that it might oasily be put in complete repair. It is called 
ekobani'kdpry (shepherd bridge), from the fa^t, as tradi- 
tion states, that it was built by a wealthy shepherd. Afler 
thus expending his property for tho public good, he passed 
the remainder of his days as a hermit u{)on tho top of a 
precipice that here hangs over the leil bank of tho river. 
TtoMf his tomb, in a siKrt marked by a few solitary pines, 
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is even now siioli nii cibji^ct of voiieration to the neighboring 
peasants, tliiit tlicy oneu visit it to say their prayers. 

TIm' n»a<I to Tt-hriz, by Bayozoccl and Khoj, here aepa- 
ratod from durSf and crossed the hriilgc to the right side of 
the riv(T. Wr contiiiiicd aIon<r its M\ bank, and at 3 P. BL 
reached the \illii^e at which we had intcmdcd to stop. Its 
inhabitants had their ^(mnIs already packed in carts for their 
departure. The mud and dun (^ were so deep that we conld 
witli ditlirultv walk from house to house. Most of the tei^ 
races wen* tiroken in, and would not defend us from the 
rain that was fallintr. The oidy sjk)! upon which we could 
have iN)ssil>Iy .^lept was the ground of a stable, and no 
foofl, not ev(>n a hit of hnradf could be obtained. We 
wen> ^lad to h(> relieved from the necessity of taking up 
with such acconuuodations, by learning of a place beyond, 
not far from tin? road, where some inliabitants were still re- 
mainiu;r. ]]ow many villages around were led like this, 
so dil.'ipidatcd that the storms of a few wiiitcrs will wash 
them even with the ground, and leave not a trace of the 
people who once* in hah i ted them ! Hy a similar process have 
the reirions of Western Asia 1)een desolated, and the traces 
of thousands of its cities, been erased, from the earliest 
wars and captivities of sacred history, to the present time. 
The river here flows through a broad tract of grazing land 
broken into swell ini^ hills of a dry soil, and has upon its 
banks but a narrow margin of alluvial. Turning to the left 
among the hills, we saw no more of it, and thus escaped the 
Russian army, which was encamped at Khorasan, the next 
place on the direct road. Azab was the village we were 
seeking, and we reached it at 5 P. M. 

The whole number of carts that we passed to-day was 
260. We conversed with many as we went along, and in 
the last company, a man more respectably dressed than the 
others, mounted on a horse, and armed with a brace of pis- 
tols in his girdle, rode up and entered into convenatioQ. 
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He showed himself at once to be a sensible man, and we 
at last discovered that he was the priest of a village near 
Erzroom. lie assured us there were no scliools in the vil- 
lages around that city, any farther than that tlie parish 
priest generally taught a suiBcicnt number to read, to have 
the singers in the church which the Armenian service re* 
quires. He once attempted to establish a more regular 
school in his own village but did not succeed. Those who 
wished their children to be educated sent them to Erzroom. 
In some villages of 15 or 20 houses not one could read, but 
in his, which contained 50, there were 15. His statements 
express the result of what we learned from other sources, 
and to avoid repetition, I gave them as such. In a word 
the Armenian villagers of Erzroom were entirely without 
schools. 

I have already given you the reasons assigned by the 
Turks for the departure of the Armenians. Curiosity 
would have prompted many inquiries of the emigrants 
themselves, but circumstances constrained us to the strictest 
caution. Though more than once solicited by heads of 
villages for our advice, we uniformly refused it, assigning as 
a reason our ignorance of the government and laws of Rus- 
sia. Very many, whom we encountered on the road, could 
^ve no other explanation of their emigration, than that oth- 
ers were going, and they followed the multitude. Our 
firiend the priest had more decided reasons. They were 
fleeing, he said, from oppression. Their taxes had been 
heavier than they could bear. The Turks individually had 
maltreated them. He had himself not unfrcquently been 
obliged to entertain ten and fifleen horsemen, and endure 
their scoffs at himself and his religion. The last two had 
made him hold a candle for them all night, and otherwise 
treated him so shamefully, that he swore he would leave 
the country. He was now conducting his family and his 
flock to Georgia, where they would at least be on a level 
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with Ilu<>-^i.-in citi/fiis, and no longer licar their religioa 
cursrd. OthiTs, \vhos(> fccrlini^s rcsoinhlcd the priest's, told 
ns f)i:it they liad un ch:irt;(! to brin^r a<rainst their sovereign, 
Imt Kr/.riMiiti l)cin;r di>tant from his ca]>ital, and inhabited 
by the \\or>l pcuph* in the wiirld, liis orders were little re- 
jr.lrdi*d. 'riii-y ln\rd their country, and were ignorant of 
that tu \v)iioh thry were ^oin^; hut their oppressions had 
been groat, and they feared they would 1)C greater if they 
teniainrd, for the cxixMises of the war would probably be 
drawn t'roin them. Turkish travellers often used them 
bhaniet'idly : inMead of payiii;; their liost fur their food, they 
wouhl take from him some article of value, would curse hia 
reli;;inii, and ahiisi' liis cliiidren. 

Let me add a word of explanation to these complaints. 
Ail >ulijc(!ts of 'J^lrkey, not Mohammedan, pay an annual 
hluiriij^ or capitation tax, as the price of their head; it be- 
in <r the only com I it ion u)K>n wjiicii the Koran allows the 
toleration of their existence. Other taxes, also, are often 
so nnr(|iial]y ap)K>rtioned that they l)oar the burden of 
them. And so universally venial and partial is justice, that 
they are not unfreipn'ntly, on tiie merest pretence, stripped 
of ev4Ty cent. 'J' heir mom y, in fact, commonly flows, 
tlirouirli one cliannel or anotlier, into the treasury of the 
government or the jHtckcts of its otlicers, about as fast as 
they can e;irn it. Their name, nii/dlt, literally means a 
ilock ; it is ]>astnred for tlie sake of its fleece. A war gen- 
erally increa>e> their burdens, for tliey are made to pay for 
it. That any recent improvement in the Sultan's govern- 
ment would in this casi; benefit them, no security Was given 
which th(>y could trust. The Turks of Erzrooni resisted 
all innovations lM>ibre the war; and now not even a bishop 
was stMit from tin* capital to give assurance of future good 
treatment, as all seemed to expect. For they crowded 
around us at Erzrooni to know if one was coming. The 
customary mode of eutertauiing travellers explains further 
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their compliunts of personal' ill treatment. The tillages 
of Turkish Armenia have no khans, or public houses of 
any kind, bat the Icdkhia^ as the assessor of the taxes, 
and official and responsible head of a village is called, 
qaarters travellers upon private families. When the enter- 
tainer, in these circumstances, is a despised Christian, and 
the guest a lordly Turk, abuse cannot but be fi'equenf. 
The evidence of it has worked itself into the very dialect 
of the country. Almost the only terms we heard used by 
the Turks of Armenia for Christians, Christian gentlemen, 
and bish(^,were giaoor, chorhajy^* and karorbash, mean- 
ing, infidel, soup-maker, and black-head ; and they seemed 
to have become so common as no longer to be esteemed 
contemptuous by either party. 

At Azab some reluctance was manifested to entertaining 
ns^ but our muleteers soon procured us admission to a 
house. On entering, we asked the owner if he could lodge 
08) and were answered coolly that the hirt-bashy (colonel) 
knew. Then, looking at us and listening to our conversa- 
tion with each other a moment, he declared that we were 
not Russians ; and it appeared that our' men had endeavor- 
ed to obtain for us a forced hospitality by announcing us as 
officers of the army. We informed him that our language 
was English ; and his countenance immediately brightened, 
the house was at our disposal, and whatever we wished 
was cheerfully brought. No nation bears so good a char- 
acter in Armenia as the English. A high idea is entertain- 
ed of their neatness, rank and liberality ; and the stranger 
can receive no higher compliment, in the estimation of his 
host, than to be called a real Englishman. It ought, how- 
ever, to be added, that hardly any other nation is personal- 
ly known, except the Russians. The village contained 40 



* I am aware ibat tbifr was applied as an honorable title to a certain of- 
of the janizaries, but I do not believe the uk of it here mentioned has 
any eooMction with that. 
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Armoiiinn mid two Turkish hoii8C8. T)ic forniGr were to 
leave till* next (iay, niul wort; then liroakiiig in their terra- 
ces for tlu* tiinlNT tliat Hiii>|K>rted tliein. The latter had 
alrendy joined tlieir brethren in HOino other place. 

^Ve passed the evening in c(inver.sation with the kakhia; 
and t!ie lollowin^ is the inlbrniation wc obtained from hinii 
and others, resper tiii^ this section of country. The plain 
of Ilassnn-ki'ilaaJi, which we entered three hours from Erz- 
riM>iii on tlie *'^id, is t\\v. coininenceincnt of the district of 
I'asin. Of course*, tlie hills we had previously passed, sep- 
arate the ancient provinces of lli^h Armenia nnd Ararad; 
for Pasen was tli(* most wesKTJy canton of the latter. Pasin 
is now divid(*d into two sanjaks depcmdent ui)on Krzroom, 
and caHed Up|)er PAsin and 1«ower IVisin. Ilossan-kulaah 
is the capital of the lornier, anil Khorosau of tlie latter. 
Kborasan lies on llu* Aras, an hour from Azab, and is a 
mere villages containiiitr r»(l Armenian and 40 Turkish 
liouses. In lN)th sanjaks there were about ItNM) Armenian 
families, of which !UM) or -UNI were in i^>wer Pasin. The 
Turks were much less numerous. There were a few papal 
Armenians in ilassan-ki'ilaah, and four other villages. One 
villa^r*^ also in liower Pasin containcMl a ft^w Greeks, but 
tli(>y all eunirrateil. 'IMuTc* wen; no sch(X)ls in the villages, 
but a few children were taught by the priests ro read. In 
some, there wertr no persons tliat could read; but in Azab 
)M'riia|)s ont^ reader ini^ht be found in half the houses. No 
women could read nearer than Krzroom. The only crops 
cultivated here an^ liarley and wheat, and the kakhia as- 
sured us that they yield from six to ten ibid. 

Junr )i\. Our accouuuodatious were not the best last 
ni^lil. Th(^ c^)rner of the stable we occupied was but im- 
IM^rff^ctly <Iefnu;d, and we foimd a horse among us before 
morning. In similar circumstanccH, we have at other 
times becM) awaked by a calf gnawing at our saddlesi or 
more to our discomfort, by a cow despatching the last morsel of 
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ijread we had laid in store for our breakfast. Our visitor, 
on this occasion, was fortunately expelled before he had 
trodden upon us, or done any mischief; but a stable, filled 
as was ours with horses and cows at this season of the year, 
could not be very fit, either in the temperature or purity of 
its air, for a sleeping room, and we arose unrefreshed and 
feverish. The pure morning air was doubly exhilarating, 
and soon completely revived us. On the farther side of a 
hill just beyond Azab, were 300 carts of emigrants just 
breaking up their night's encampment. They had no shel- 
ter but the sky, except that here and there a few had joined, 
and tipping up four or five of their triangular carts around 
a semicircle, formed a shed resembling the vertical half of a 
cone. They must have lodged uncomfortably the last night, 
for so raw and showery had been the weather, as to make 
us prefer a stable to the open air. We soon turned over 
the hills to the right toward Mejengerd; while they fol- 
lowed a more level but longer road to Kars farther to the 
led, where an additional number of at least 300 carts were 
in sight. The Russians were in motion upon the road from 
Khorasan to Mejengerd, and as the whole Erzroom division 
of the army was on the march, we hardly parted" company 
with them again till we reached Kars. No cultivation ap, 
peared to day, nor indeed but very little yesterday, after we 
left the plain of Hassan-kulaah. 

We stopped at Mejengerd. Two deep ravines, forming an 
acute angle, and both shut in by precigitous ledges of rocks, 
unite a httle below the town. On the summit of the lofty 
tongue between them, is a long and narrow rock, upon 
wUch ^taiid the ruined walls of a fortress built of hewed 
fltone. On the declivity just below, are three or four isolated 
rocks, perhaps 20 feet square by 25 in height, and appa- 
irently resting on the surface of the ground ; each of which 
has been excavated, by the people of a former age, for an 
oratory or chapel with its altar and baptismal font The 
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town is at the bottom of the western ravine, and is a mere 
village of 35 liouses, 12 of which were Turks. A few of 
the Armenians were papists, but all of both sects had al- 
ready letl ; and as the Russians were just arriving and en- 
camping in the valley , the Turks had carefiUly shut them- 
selves in their liouses. We found at last an empty room, 
in a deserted Ck>ssack post-house, furnished with a chair 
and table, articles of furniture which we had not seen this 
side of Constantinople, except among the Russians at Erz- 
room. A Turkish neii^hbor, on learning that we were not 
Russians, readily supplied us with a bowl of milk and a 
loaf of bread. Such accommodations we were disposed lo 
pronounce comfortable ; and so long had we been obliged 
to write, seated upon the floor with our knee fbr a desk, 
that an opportunity to sit up to a table seemed a great lux- 
ury, and tempted us to spend the evening in writing. 



LETTER V. 

PASHALIK AND CITT OF KARS. 

Sogb4D]y-dagh — ^Battles in the late war — Sleep on a mountain — The plain of 
Kars— 'Benkly Ahmed — Turkmans — Greek and Armenian worship — Ar- 
menian fasts — Superstition respecting the cross — Tenure by which land is 
bdd — Singular qnarantine— Description of Kars— A vwial Turk — ^Fur- 
ikar &ct8 respectii^ the emigration of the Armenians — ^The Armenians of 
Kara — Doctrine and practice of the Armenian church respecting departed 
spirits — Akhaltisikhe — Leave Kars — Jamishly — Reach the Arpa-chai. 

Dear Sir» 

Mejengerd is the last town in the pashalik of Erzroom. 
Between it and the pashalik of Kars, there is an unin- 
habited mountainous tract of 12 hours. We made half 
of it on the 25th of June, the day after my last date. 
The ascent was difficult, but once upon the top we were 
conducted through a succession of valleys, beautiful for the 
meadow-like luxuriance of the grass that clothed, and the 
variety of flowers that ornamented them. The declivities 
of many of the hills and mountain summits too were covered 
with woodlandB and forests, some of which, at no very dis- 
tant period, had been completely prostrated by a tornado. 
It is fixun thb mountain that wood is carried to Erzroom, a 
distance of more than 50 miles. We observed none but pine. 

The highest ridge is two hours and a half from Me- 
jengerd, and when we reached it, at 9 A. M. the mud 
exhibited signs of having been slightly frozen in the night. 
It is called Soghanly-dagh (onion mountain), and is the 
spot where marshal Paskevich encountered the Turkish 
anny, which had fixed upon it as the only barrier to £rz- 
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room. His victory wa.^ an nasy one, for he only made a 
fei<rn('<l attack, wliilc the bo«ly of his army turned them, 
by pursuing tlic more level rout, which has been already men- 
tionccl as the one taken hv the Armenians with their carts. 
The keys of Erzroom were laid at his feet without further 
resistance, and the suhmissLon of the pashalik followed. The 
RufiKKians allow that the Turks gave them but two fair tri- 
als of their bravery. One was at Akhaltsikhe, whkh re- 
sisted till its fortilications were ruined ; and the other at 
Bail)oort, where a smart rencounter took place at the very 
close of tlie war. Kars made a show of resistance, but 
the citadel capitulated as soon as the defenceless part of 
the town was occupied, and its walls hardly exhibit the mark 
of a single shot. On the whole, the Persians have acqair- 
ecl a much hi«;her character for spirit and courage, with 
the Russian army of the Caucasus, than the Turks. 

A small river runs to the left just beyond the summit re- 
ferred to, and is probably the main branch of the river of 
Kars. The Russians had estabhshed two military posts 
U)x>n the mountain, but the secoml, at which we would 
have stopped, was already crowded with the officers of the 
army, and \\v were obliged to push on a little further and 
spread our carpets under a pine tree. A neighboring grove 
furnished us with fuel for as large a fire as we wished; and 
as the weather was calm, we should have had no cause of 
complaint, had our bill of fare been a little fuller. For- 
tunately we had roasted a good Iamb two days before, a 
part of which still lingered in our siifreh, or we should have 
been absolutely compelled to fast. For Mejengerd vras too 
|)Oor to furnish us with even a stock of bread, and from 
this military post we could obtain but four little black 
loaves, too hard to yield to our organs of mastication. 

June 26. Our lodgings in the open air proved colder 
than we had anticipated, and we had to call in the aid of 
our pelisses, to obtain a comfortable degree of warmth. 
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The thermometer stood, at day break, at only 36° 30' ; and 
snow was lying on all the hills around. Immediately after 
starting, we left the pines behind ; and you must not im- 
agine that we saw any species of trees again, until they are 
mentioned ; for I am such a friend of the woods, and they 
are in this region so rare, that you may be sure none will 
escape my notice. After a gradual descent of no great dis- 
tance, along a fertile tract of grazing land, the plain of Kars 
opened before us. It is an uneven tract of great width, 
bounde<^ on either side by broken mountains, and extend- 
ing eastward almost as far as the eye could reach. Indeed, 
after travelling through it, wc knew not where to fix its 
limit in that direction, except at the mountains east of 
Giimry, a distance of 80 or 90 miles. We soon found our- 
selves upon it, and rode for hours admiring the fertility of 
its soil and the luxuriance of its vegetation. It was like a 
succession of meadows upon different levels. We were 
not surprised that marshal Paskcvich, as was reported in 
the army, envied the Turks the possession of such a tract, 
and strongly advised the emperor to retain it. Its fertility 
in ancient times was proverbial. The grandson of Haig^, 
we are told, sent hither his son Shara, whose gluttony and 
the number of whose children had become burdensome, 
because its productions were sufficiently abundant for his 
support. From him it derived its name Shirag, and from 
the tradition and its known fertility combined, originated 
the proverb, ' if you have the throat of Shara, we have not 
the granary of Shirag.' • We crossed to the left of the riv- 
er of Kars, and an hour after, stopped at the village of 
Benkly Ahmed. 

The plain here stretched off a great distance to the south, 
and several villages appeared upon it in that direction* 
Among them were seven or eight, formerly inhabited by 
Tiirkmans. It has been oflen said, that the Turks of that 

* ChaiDcbein, P. 1 : c. 2. 
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name nrv iiiiin<;roiiri in Armenia, and our instrucUom di- 
rected us ti) make iiii|uiri(*H ri'.s|MT.Lin^ tlieni. We did lo, 
and lu*arcl of noni* in any pari cd* Arnirnia which we risit- 
ed, cxri'iit tlirsf. A tnrt.'ir of iiayi'zecMl did indeed affirm 
tliat UuTf wen* soiim near Akhaltsikhe; but, as we heard 
of none in that region when we were here, and, as Kara 
is in the direction of Akhaitsikhe Iroin Bayezced, I aap- 
\yoMi he liad in mind i\ir. Hetth'nienl of whicli I am now 
s|K*akin^, especially as his accDiint C4>rreH|X>ndtf with the 
cliaracter tiiat was ^ivitn of ii hi* re*. The Ti'irkinans are 
generally caHed Turk, \\y the Unly of Osnianlics; who re* 
pel thai name from themselves, and appropriate the more 
lioiiorahle one of Mustifimin. Tliey usually live a nomadic 
lile, wanch'rin^ from phire to phice with their licrda and 
flocks. Ihit th(^M^ were cnltiiators of the Hoil, and, quite 
ilie (ip|Nisite of their pastoral hreilinMi, were known as a 
quiet and orderly p(M}pl(>. 'i'hey were Mohammedans, but 
had nc^ither mollahs nor iiiosks, nor did tliey keep more 
than threc> days of the Ramadan ; then, however, they ate 
nothing, ni^rht or day. \Vhether any of ilieir brethren ro- 
Henddt; them in these reli^rious iieculiarities, 1 am unable to 
say from |HTsonal inquiry, as we saw none. When the 
linssi.'ins came, all of them lied toward SivaH. It is to be 
ho)Mul that ^eo^rapluTM will no longer adlierc to tho old 
error of callintr Armenia, Turc^Hiiania. That name is 
never applied to it in Turkey itself, and tliere is not the 
shadow of a reason why lorei^ners Hhould use it. 

Ik'nkly AIiukmI is n common village of 50 or (SO Arm^ 
nian, and 7 or H (iniek houw^s. 'JMie ibrmer have four priests 
and one; clmrch. We attended evening prayers in the latr 
ter, and founrl it, like tlie houses, under ground, and bear- 
ing equal marks of iK>verty with them. I had new emo- 
tions in first attending divine service under ground. The 
simple fact turned my thoughts to the time when Christi- 
anity was driven by |)ersccutiun into dens and caves of tlio 
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earth, and both the miserable state of the building, and the 
aapect of the assembly clothed in rags, made me feel that 
I was among the subjects of a persecution similar in its 
ultimate effects, although milder and slower in its operation. 
The services were indeed lamentably far from primitive 
BlViplicity ; but the persevering attachment to the Chris- 
tian name, which has preserved them however corrupt, 
could not but excite feelings of veneration. How masy* 
I asked myself, in our native land would stand the test 
that has tried this people, and remain as long as they have 
done uncontaminated by the imposture of the prophet of 
Mecea, could the hordes of Arabia and of Tartary ever 
spread desolation over the fair face of the New World ? 
There is still, at the very least, tlie name of Christ left, 
and that is much ; it is a charm which we all feel in com- 
mon, a watchword to which we all answer. 

The Greeks, or as they were called here, from their re* 
semblance to that nation in faitli, the Georgians, had nei- 
ther priest nor church of their own, but worshiped at a 
separate altar by the side of the one at which the Armeni* 
ans payed their devotions, and at the same time. Tlus 
evening an old man stood there, making Greek bows and 
crosses before a picture of St. George, while the rest of the 
congregation were performing Armenian prostrations at 
another shrine. It was a fine exhibition of the only diflfer- 
ence that is much thought of by the common people be- 
tween the worship of the two sects. The language of the 
jNrajers is of minor importance; it may be Greek, or Arme- 
nian, or any other unknown tongue ; only let each have 
his (avorite shrine, and go through with his own distuictive 
evolutions of the body, and all is right. Not often, how- 
ever, are they willing to worship in the same building; and 
we should have given the good people of Benkly Ahmed 
credit for unusual harmony, had wc not known that they 
were forced to it by poverty, and felt that the continuance 
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of sectarian distinctions at all, under such circumstances, 
was a stronger evidence of mutual prejudices, than the jux- 
ti^position of their altars was, of fraternal union. — ^These 
are the only Greeks that the pashalik contains. 

At the close of the service, we entered into conversation 
with the priests who had officiated. They were ignorant 
in the extreme. From our European dress they could con- 
ceive us to be none other than Russians, for they knew 
not that any other people wear it. They were indeed in- 
formed of the existence of several European nations, but 
of America they had never heard under any name. Their 
first question, on learning that we were from an unknown 
world, was to ascertain whether we were Christians, mos- 
lems, or heathen ; or in their form of asking it, whether we 
were khachabtishdj adorers of the cross, a term synony- 
mous, in an Armenian's vocabulary, with Christian. Our 
answer led to other questions, designed to ascertain to what 
Christian sect we belonged. The first respected our times 
and mode of fasting, a test to their minds most decisive, for 
it would in fact ^distinguish between any sects they knew. 
We replied, that we believed it to be the duty of Christians 
to fast, but as the Bible had fixed no definite time, we left 
it with particular churches, or individuals, to fast whenever 
they might deem it for their edification ; but that we knew 
nothing of a distinction of meats, and our fasting was a 
total abstinence from food. This was so strange a kind of 
Christianity to them, that they pronounced us at once to be 
like the Turks. We informed them that we acknowledged 
only the Bible as our guide, and that said nothing of a dis* 
tinction of days, or meats ; while they had learned these 
distinctions from subsequent canons and councils of men, 
which we did not receive. They were not disposed for con-, 
troversy, and slurred over the difference between us by the 
charitable proposition, that if we believed in the same God 
it was enough. To which we assented, after amending U 
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bjr adding the necessity of believing in the same Savior. 
Having succeeded so badly in this test, they resorted to anoth- 
er, to ascertain where to class us. It was respecting our 
mode of making the cross ; for while non-protestant Christians 
make the cross as a sign of Christianity, they do it in dif> 
ferent ways as a sign of their sect. This was less success- 
ful than the other, for we plainly told them that we did not 
make it at all. At such a heresy they were amazed, our 
claim to the name of Christian was of course immediately 
doubted, and they asked if we did not believe in Christ* 
We explained how essential a part of our religion such a 
belief is, and closed the conversation by remarking upon 
the fraternal affection which ought to exist between all 
Christians, to whatever sect they may belong. 

This is but a specimen of frequent conversations that 
took place in our journey. For fasting and the cross are 
among the most prominent of (Jic superstitions of the Ar- 
menrians ; and neither we, nor any protcstant missionaries, 
could fail to be brought oflen to a declaration of our prac- 
tice in these respects, and to be set down immediately, if 
not for the wildest of heretics, at least for very strange 
Christians. I cannot do better, therefore, then to state 
briefly the Armenian rules and doctrines on both these 
points. In distinction from the papists, who keep Friday 
and Saturday, the Armenians, like the Greeks, and in fact 
all the oriental churches, fast on Wednesday and Friday ; 
which days, some say, were appointed by the apostles in 
relGerence to the fact, that on the first Christ foretold that 
ooe of them would betray him to be crucified, and on the 
other the deed was actually done. They have other fasts 
.of a week and still longer, preceding most of their great 
festivals^ so that out of 365 days in a year, 156 are days of 
fasting. I ought to remark, however, that I apply this 
term by way of accommodation, for not one of them is pro- 
perly a fast, nor do the Armenians call them so. Instead of 
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dzom^ which moans a fant, they name them only hakk^ or 
viirilH. Thoy confess that the prophets, Jesus Christ and 
thn apostles »\ycikk only of pm|)or fasting ; that that is most 
acceptablo to God ; and that vigils have been instituted oa 
account of our inability, throiiirh spiritual coldness, to fast 
Still wc have not been able to learn that they have any law 
that appoints any day or n part of any day to strict fasting, 
nor any practice to tliat effect, exc€'pt in individual cases 
and in particular convents.* 

In their fusts the Armenians, unlike the papists, forbid 
fish and white meats ; they arc even stricter than the Greeks 

* Tlic fulluwing statement df tliv fusts ut* the Armenian church was drawn 
up l>y binluip Dion}viii!«, with tlic help of the Armenian Almanac. 

Tor 40 davii, fruin the lliwirrrciion ti) the AK*cnsion of Christ, there is no 
fast at nil ; any comniuii fuoil mar lie i>aten. So likswiie lor 8 days from 
Oiri«tnuui, commnn fimd may be eaten. Kxcepi tliat, in certain yearst ths 
ieritival of St. Ilu:<il liciiig, (ucrorilin^ to tlieir nickuning,) near, tbera is a feat 
of a week, which, since th(>y tUH:in it iin|Hjtfnil)lG lo break it, they have to keep 
in llic oij^hl ilnys of Christmat>. 

Tlie ftuis are, 1st. Araehavt'tTy the one jiiat mentioned, in January or 
February ; 5 d.iys. — 2ii. Agovhata^ salt .ind bread; the iinadrageBimal leat 
till Iwly week; -10 iby^. — 3d. ^rdA-sAapti/, great week; holy we^ from 
Saturday to Saturday, thoug[h on ilie evening of the last Saturday, or JEaster 
cvo, aAer mass, e\'ery thing is eaten excepting meat, and it is called nooagv- 
dikf or rejoicing; 8 d.ij'B.-^th. Vigil of ilie fijstival of Eghia, Eiysh^ 
which is alw.-iys whitsun>weck ; 5 d^ys. — (Mh. Vigil of lAfomworickf the 
Enlightcner; 5 da\-8. — Gth. Vigil of I'artavdrj tlie Tmnsfignration, with 
the sixth da\ navagudik, as above explained; 5 days.— 7lb. Vigil of .^s^ 
vadzadzlnt the Parent of God, with tlie sixth day navagadik, (simie like the 
Greeks keep 15 dii}t); 5 days. — Sth. Vigil of Khaeh»tr6t§, the Elevalion 
of tlie crocis, with the sixtli day na^'agudik; 5 days. — 9ih. Vigil of Varaka^ 
khach, die cross of Varak, or, according to some, tlio Vigil of the festival oi 
Soorp Kedrk, St. Gei>rgc; 5 days. — 10th. Hundg, the little fifty, when 
some keep fifty days till Christmas ; 5 dayt:. — 11th. Vigil of 5oorp Hag&p^ 
St. James, which some keep with great strictness for fear of the pli^giMt 
as be is the defender from duit disease; 5 days. — 12th. Vigil of Dzno^mM^ 
Christmas, the evening of die last day of which, or Christmas c\-ea ii 



vagadik, as on Easter eve; 6 days. — 13d). Wediiesda}i in ilic year, not in^ 
eluded in the above fasts; 28 daj-s. — 14th. Fridays, likewise not incJuded; 
29 days. Making in all 156 fiuting days. 
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in their strictest days, for they make no exception of snails, 
shell-fbh, or the spawn of iish. In a word no animal food 
of any kind is allowed. Even farther than this, olive-oil, oil 
of sesame, wine, and distilled spirits are forbidden. Every 
fastrday is equally subject to these rigid rules. Does any 
one ask why so heavy a burden is imposed upon him ? he is 
warned that even the question is sinful. For the Fathers 
ordered all by the command of God, and his duty is to obey, 
or if he be unable, he must still think the laws to be good 
and blameless, and the fault to be all his own.* The more 
intelligent and thoughtful of the people are aware, that sin- 
ful conduct as well as particular kinds of food must be 
avoided, and that the soul must be humble and devout, in 
order that the fasts may be acceptable ; still labor is no 
where forbidden nor discouraged, nor are any more reli- 
gions services appointed on these days than on any other. 
I am sorry to add, that while, with the exception of oil, 
the prohibited articles of food are still abstained from with 
much strictness, intoxicating liquors have now overflowed 
all the barriers that distinguish different days. But, I will 
leaTe the present mode of observing the fasts, and their 
eflRscts upon the character, to be developed in the course of 
our journey. 

The Armenians have an extreme veneration for the 
original cross, on which our Savior was crucified ; attribut- 
ing to it powers of intercession with God, and of defending 
from evil, and believing it to be the sign of the Son of man 
that, at the judgment, will appear in the heavens coming 
oat of the east, and shining even unto the westf In imi- 

* See Armeno-Tiirkiflh Catechism, printed at Cbnstantioople with the 
aatetioii of the patrnrcfa Bogfaos in 1820, p. 92—100. 

fTlie following are qootationa from the Jamaklrk (cfaorch book), which 
ooDtBiiM the daily prayerB of the chorch. " ThrxHigh die lupplicatioiM of die 
My croMy tlwMleiiC uteroeMor ***** O mercifol Lord, have compaiaioii opoo 
the ipirici of our dead." *< Let os supplicate from die Lord the great and 
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tation of it many crofflen are made of metal and other 
terials, to be usetl in churches and elsewhere. To 
crate ihcni, thoy arc washed in water and wine, in imhl^ 
tion of the water and the blood that flowed from our Saf- 
ior*8 side, and anointed with meiron in token of the Spirit 
that descended and rested upon him; suitable passages 
are read from the Piiaims, the Prophets, the Epistles and the 
Gospels ; and tlicn tlie priest prays, * that God may give to 
this cro5S tlic power of that to which he was himself nailed, 
so th.it it may cast out devils, may heal the diseases of men, 
and appease the wrath that descends from heaven on ac- 
count of our sins, to remain upon it himself always as up- 
on his original cross, and make it his temple and throne, 
and the weapon of his power, so that our worship before it 
may l>o offered not to created matter, but to Him, the aelj 
invisible God/ After a cross has undergone this ceremony, 
it may be sot up toward the east, as an object of worship 
and prayer, while to treat an unconsecrated one thus would 
be idolatry and a downright breach of the second command- 
ment. For, by the act of consecration, Christ is insepara- 
bly united to it, and it becomes his 'throne,' his 'chariot,' 
and his ' weai)on ' for the conc^iiest of Satan, so that, though 
it is honored on these accounts, the worship is not given to 
it, but to Him who is on it. The bodily eye sees the ma- 
terial cross, but the spiritual eye sees the divine power that 
is united with it. "Therefore,** says a distinguished Ar- 
menian writ(>r, '' tliou believer in God, when thou sees! the 
cross, know and believe that thou seest Christ reclining up- 
on it ; and when thou prayest before the cross, believe that 
thou art talking with Christ, and not with dumb matter. 
For it is Christ that accepts the worship which thou offerest 
to the cross, and it is he that hears the prayer of thy mouth, 

mighty power of the holy croM for the benefit of our loaU." *' When ths 
tnimpet shall sound, tlie Lcvitical letter shall appear, the ra}t of the holy 
crtMB from tlie east sball radiate and shine." 
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Uid fulfils the petitioDs of thy heart, which thoa askest in 
faith." * 

Besides these images of the cross, they also, like all non- 
[NPOtestant Christians, frequently make the sign of the cross, 
ind to this the priest referred in the conversation I have 
reported. Crossing one's self, they are taught to believe, is 
the mark of a Christian, in such a sense, that, as a shep- 
herd knows his sheep by their mark, so Christ knows the 
sheep of his (lock by their crossing themselves. The apos- 
tles first introduced this ceremony, they say, and parents 
are nrged to teach it to their children the first thing, lest 
the greater part of the sin of their making it incorrectly 
through life fall upon them.t By it they profess to signify, 
first, a belief in the Trinity, as the three persons of it are 

* See Kirk UtUkanragdn, or ihe Catholic Book, of Nerses Shnorh&li, 
p. 95, 259 — ^262. — Nerses Shnorhali, or the Graceful, was great grandson of 
Gregory Makisdros, whose name often occurs in tlie history of the last of the 
Pakradians, and brother of the Gregory wliose election to the office of Cath- 
olieos when he was bat twenty years of age, caused the bishop of Aghtamir to 
secede, and wlio made the castle of Dzovk, his paternal inheritance, the seat 
of his eee. Nerses was himself elected Catholicos in A. D. 1166, and exer- 
cised his office in Hromcla, whence he is also called Clajensis. H igh burth, 
office, and talents gave him great influence in his day; many parts of the book 
of eomnxNi prayer iJamaklrk) were composed by him, and his works are 
BOW regarded universally as among the highest authorities of the Armeniaa 
dmrcli. He boJde the rank of a saint io its calendar. Chamche4n,P. 6: 
c4g 7. 

f Still, a little instruction on this head even at your age, will, I suspect, 
be new. ** The rule for making the cross is this ;"to carry the hand but 
to loMT places s the first of which is the forehead, the second the bottom of the 
braMtftke third above the left breast, and the fourth above the right breast. 
Am the anas of the cross are four, so the words to be said in making it are four, 
one for each arm, viz. In nomine Patris | et Filii | et Spiritus | Sancti." 
Life of LoQsavorich, p. 88, 89« 

Hw Anaaaians and papists perform this ceremony alike; bat the Greeks, 
though goilty of the absurdity of puuing the hand upon the right breast before 
the left, show a. superior trinitarian orthodoxy by making it with three 
fiagers; while the Jacobites, Copts, and Abyssinians give an offisnsive prom- 
iaeooe to thpir monopliysitism by making, it with oue* 



JIMI rr.Ki iir. iiv hiihii i.anh in iii:tt«. 

lUiiM-fi ; iiiifl mTiiiiil. ihf* iiirfliHliinul nntk ol ritriiil, Hi 

liriii;Miit; llif liiuiil Iniiii tin* Iturlifuil tu ilir •ainiiimh rt^|sri»- 

HfiilH lii.^ ili-nri-iii Iffiiii hfiiii-ii til nkftli, nmt iMiiigiltg II 

rniiii I Ik; IcIi to I In* tti*\it Im-imi, ilmi Ih* ilHiii-ifil tlir> M*ula 

llini wi-Tv III liiiflf'N, jiimI itiiiili- ilii-tii Mill ill) 111 lii-Ntriii. 

'Vlwy riii'iki- if fit rvrrv I'lUni^; <iimI iiniii^> iii itiitr: nl jimyrtr, 

arifl on iiiiiiiy oiIht nrr-iniiuin. r<iii*li nn tN-Kiniiin^i nii iiit|ifir- 

Iniit liifHifii'>v% i!tniii.[ III Ih'iI ill iiipfhl, riniii|« iti llit-; iiiiiiiiiiiK, 

lin'.-^Hiii/', H'ii.Mliifi;r, i-iihfif/, fif iiiKiii^^. ^'iili|{ i>iil ai iii{j)il, or 

iJlllcriiip; iifiy ilninfrit$u\ |il;if'r. Tlu^ lifiu'liln llir| f%\»trA 

froili ll ''in*, lliilt ll Ultl Ifiiilif l)ii-|| |>ritVf-|n liri rjiltalilts Mini 

ihi:'ir work «r;my ; iliiii it will ilt-li-fiil ilifin limii ilit? uiji-nol 

OVil H\HTt\H, lltlll IftVf llillli hlMll}.Mll lo U-ftr hpitttUnl hill.* 

Itirf{.^»r(l tofdiirttiiuii, tin- |inri-.ln fiintiiMl tin lliiti llirirrs wan 
NO i\t',\utti\ III liciikly AliifM*«l,iior in iniy ol'llii? villii^o-c iit-turrr 
tli'tn K''irM. I'!;m'.Ii of tlifin wjit iirf.iiitroniitfl fo |i*ur}i I wo or 
tiiri:': rliiMr«:n, utnl iIhtc iiiif/lil l»i* <-i|.Oil oi lt*n |NMi|ilh iii 
thr: vilj;i^<: who roiiM rftuL Tlii-y ihoiif/lil lli(^ bHiiiii |ilo- 
|K;riion ini^Oil: •'in-.wiT lor «itlM-r jiliiriin. Ainoiiji lli*t ri*-iil 
mnw: U-.itiiiU-". rriufiJ r('''i«l ; in I'iK't, il' n fiilliiT litnttsi-H kiii^W 
lutWfU*'. ii'iii;jr|it iKith r:on-t ninl dfiif^^liMrn willioni (liQlitM'Jioii 

Wi: iiisttU: o«x:i:*.ion''il iri(jiiiri«;n r«-r^)H-.(.lnipp llii* li^iiurt*. Uy 
whi':)i III'; <'lirr-.ti;iii \H'Stniitt\'i in llii-^ )*'irl ol Tiiikf^y liolil 
ihi: \itinl'. wliir.li |||i;y o(x,ii|fy, liiil lt:nrht%ii lilllh Llilil Wills 
Mitifffiirtory. iNi;iir llr'Ari$fnn, wr. wi1rt^ insniin^il, laoinn of 
thi;rn wt:rt: irffUuUU'rt*'^ nnd iIiom; wIio wru tiol, if ihi^y 
MorkfTfl iUftr rnrin^ lli<!fni'.«:lvf;M, fifiifl llii^ir iHfKllonl oll^. IimH' 
of llir \inn\itt'j'., oth«?rwiR^ lln-y |iiiifl dim two lliinla* Utii 
li«)rf: tli«! ]nntr |iito)fl<f M'Ofiiirfl not Ut know what Iritiflifilil Mh 
tati; w:i-i Kdf-Ji on<: ^^/Wf•(l, iln^y t*iiMl, wh^m hit \t\nnmnt, 
without r^»nt*.iflfrifi|/ tiny |i'irhi.iiliir njiot itn hi« l»y Htfdl ni' 
|iONNi;Mfiioii, or t<;riiin<:y, (iml |»(iid only thu rftKiilnr litfith fiHf 
what h<: ri?ft|»it<l Ut ((ov<'fnrii<-nt. Hhll th^y H|i##b<i tA'iUti I'irrf 
of tliiiir villfif(<r, fln<l nni«l, what wiin nftftrWAr^ln tunitifMMif 

* l'itl4i«:liiMii» |#. ^1 -in. 
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that many of the Turks in town, when they fled at the time 
of its capture, sold their Tillages to Armenians, under the 
expectation that the Russians would retain possession of 
the country. In fact, we were told at Kars that none of the 
Armenians in this pashalik were freeholders before the 
war. 

June 27. Between Benkly Ahmed and Kars, a distance 
estimated at 3 hours, but which we were five in travelling, 
the plain is more level and fertile than what we passed yes- 
terday, but not a single cultivated spot, nor an inhabited 
Tillage, did we see. On coming again in sight of the road 
from Azab, which we had left three days before, we found 
it crowded for a long distance with carts ; and that on which 
we were travelling, also, was afier a while filled with the 
Armenians of Khanoos. We had elsewhere been informed 
that the Armenians in that sanjak were more numerous 
than the moslems, and amounted to 700 houses, and we 
were now told that all had Icfi. They seemed more un- 
ciTilized than any company we had passed, as might be ex- 
pected from their vicinity to the Kiirds. Among them we 
first observed the custom, that aflerwards became so famil- 
iar to us, of using oxeh and bufikloes as beasts of burden. 
Most of them were on foot, and it was disgusting, and at 
the same time pitiful, to see the females, many of them 
with children slung in bags upon their backs, wading 
through mod and brooks, up to their knees and deeper. 
An hour from the city we crossed again to the right bank 
of the river by a stone bridge. 

At the gate of Kars, a Russian sentry stopped us, and 
demanded our passports. After an hour's delay, they were 
returned, with an order for us to be admitted, and a hint 
that we must report that we had been made to perform 
quarantine. So we were carefully conducted to a dark 
smdce-bouse, and locked up with a pot of fumigating mat-^ 
ter. But, after a minute, and before the smell of brimstone 

14* 
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had roachn<l our clothcn, or even our nortrils, tlie cJoov 
opriii'ii, aiMl our qtiaraiitinc wa.s ended. Our bagf^nffe,.iD 
the mean time, had n;tnainefl witlmut, and one rauletcser to 
guard it. At thu ridiculous farce even the health officers 
theiiisolvoM laughed, hot tlie reason of it was obvious. The 
Armenian omiirrant.^ were arriving in tofi great numbers to 
be fnHy admitted to the town wiilHMit embarrassment, and 
quarantine ofli.Tf'd a sixmI pretence for excluding them, 
es|)0(:ially as it had existed with some strictness in the for- 
mer part of the campaign, fii fact, the ground lielbre the 
city was coverrtl with them, while we wen? not only admit- 
teil thus easily, but afterward:* went out to them and ro- 
turned without hindrance. 

Kars is hituatfd on the north side of theptain, at a point 
where; the river, flowing into the mountain through a deep 
and narrow raviite, ruts off a piece of it conrenicnt for a cit- 
adel. On the hark side towards the river, this hill is per- 
pendicular, but is ronnuaiMlod by still higlier parts of the 
mountain across the stream. A fort crowns its summit; and 
its soutlHTu side, wliicli is covered with the principal build- 
ings of the city, is en<:losf«l by a wall that sweeps down 
each end and runs along its base. The largest portion of 
the town lies in front of the citadel, and Ls itself partly sar- 
rounded by a wall now in ruins. A large suburb, liowever, 
occupiers the fare of the mountain itscdf across the river to 
the west, and is connected by two subst'intial .stone bridges 
with the town and the citadel. From the river the inhabi- 
tants s!>p])ly them.«elves with water. The houses of the cit- 
adc'l are tolerably large and well built for Turkey ; but those 
of the town are of the under-ground architecture of the villa- 
ges. The tftrraces of many had been broken in for the 
wood which supports them, and the work of destruction was 
going on while we were there. For Kara » as destitute of 
wood as Erzroom, and obtains it from the same mountain ; 
and its climate too seemed to be no milder, for from the 27th 
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of June to the 2d of July, the thermometer, in our room at 
midday, ranged only from 55° to 65°. It is 36 hours from 
Erzroom, and 44 from Tiflis. The snowy summit of mount 
Ararat can just be seen from it, bearing S. 65° £. 

The most interesting facts in the ancient history of Kars 
have been alluded to in the Introduction. Under the Turks, 
it was, until taken by the Russians in July of 1838, the cap- 
ital of a small pashalik, and the residence of a pasha. It is 
now governed by only a mi'jtsellim subject to the pasha of 
Erzroom. Among the sanjaks into which the pashalik is 
divided, we heard mentioned, Zarishad in the direction of 
Akhaltsikhe, Kaghezman in the direction of Erivan, and 
Kars or as it is also called Takht in the direction of 
Erzroom : which probably correspond nearly with Vanant, 
Apegheank and Shirag, cantons of the ancient province of 
Ararad ; lor the whole pashalik was embraced in that pro- 
vince. 

The Turkish population of the city, and I believe also 
of the pashalik, was formerly more numerous than that of 
the Armenians; but nearly all fled before the Russians, 
and we saw very few of them. The ayan, Aboo Aga, 
received us with civility, and furnished us with lodgings. But 
a more mercenary man 1 have rarely met. He held his of- 
fice as head of the Turks, and had regular pay from the 
Russians, and was of course a great admirer of them to 
their face. Indeed he liked them so much that he promised 
never to separate from them, but to accompany them when 
they should leave. Us^ as we were of the English race, 
he warned on our arrival, that they were all thieves ; that 
we must never step from our door without locking it lest we 
should be robbed, as such accidents were occurring every 
day; and that they had ruined the city. But neither his 
opinionB nor his attentions did he intend to give us gratis ; 
fik hardly an article that a traveller ever puts in his trunk 
failed of being mentioned, with a declaration that it would 
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be a most jorratifying mcmonto of the pleasure he had derived 
from our ac(]uaii]taiice. Tu liis rountrymen he declared, 
that only the presence of the Russians prevented him fh»n 
makincr the holy pilgrimage to Mecca, and that he had er- 
ery thinsr in readiness to start the moment they were gone. 
The fact was, that l>einir vet fearful that he should be 

m 

obliged to flee into Russia for his life, he had packed his 
goods to be in readiness : and hoping still to compromise 
with his country for his treason, he took every measure to 
make his countrymen view his conduct favorably. He even 
imafifined that we miiflit exert an influence to get him ^ 
pointed pasha of Kars, declaring that the Turks of the place 
all desired that he nii^ht fill that office. The scale ulti- 
mately turned in favor of remaining, and on our second visit 
to ErzHKHu. wc were an) used to learn that he was actuallv 
at the hf-ad of the pash:dik with the title of miJtseUim. 

We were prevented from seeing much of the Armenians, 
not, as at Erzroom, liecausc they had gone, but because 
they were going, and had their thoughts too much engross- 
ed in that way to allow of their being profitably directed 
to other i^ubjects. Besides, they were always ready to ask 
our advice, and we were not yet sufliciently acquainted with 
our situation to feel free from embarrassment in either giv- 
ing or withholding it. For, that the Russians, the rear of 
whose army was now concentrated here, were deeply inter- 
ested in the matter, was evident. The fact that, in retiring 
from Persia at the close of a former war, they had taken 
with them nearly all the Christian population of Aderbaijan, 
was well known. In the treaty of Adrianople with Tur- 
key, they had caused an article to be inserted, that ' there 
should be granted to the respective subjects of the two pow- 
ers, established in the territories restored to the sublime Porte, 
or ceded to the imperial court of Russia, the term of eigh- 
teen months from the ratification of the treaty, to dispose, 
if they should think proper, of their property, acquired either 
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before or aiuce tho war; and to retiro with their oapita), 
their goods, furnituro, <& c. from tht' »u\Wh of one of tlio 
coutracting powerH into thosn of thu otlior uiul rociprocnl- 
ly.** And wherovor their army nmrched, u oonrtuM ol* thu 
Christians had Uhmi tukoii, whothor thoy oxprettHtul a wish 
to leave or not. 

None of ttio Arnienitms wonhl allow that (hitterin^ prom- 
ises had been hohi out to induce thuni to emigrate, and many 
declared tho contrary. The offers really made them were, 
to the inhabitants of cities, lots tor tlu*ir Iioumoh and Hho|Mi ; 
to tlie peasants, as nuich land as th(*y could cultivate ; an c^x- 
emption of all from taxes tor six years; and an appropriation 
of I.OINMKM) of roubles, (^250,(MH) silver roubles,) and of a 
large quantity of grain for the iN)or. Uut, though nonu 
allowed that they were allured away, nuuiy said thtty 
were frightened, and they were al)out as liktdy to assign 
fear of tho Russians as tear of tlie Turks, as a reason for 
going. The morning wo (sntercid ICrxroom, a well dressed 
Armenian gentleman, mounted and armcul, came out to 
meet our company, and dcidared tluit ibr refusing to go, ho 
had been confmod two or three days in prison, from which 
he had obtained his ndease only by changing his mind. 
His high spirits, however, exhibited in curvetting his charg- 
er and firing his pistols, convinced us that ho was cpiite as 
glad to get rid of Turkish vassalage, as of a ilussian 
prison. At Kars we had a singular visit from anotlier 
Armenian of Erzroom, who was a gentleman Uith in 
his dress and his manners. Having heard, he said, that 
we were not Russians, he had come U) ask our candid opin- 
ion whether they would injure him if ho should return to 
his city. We were awake to the suspicion that he might 
be a spy, but did not hesitate to declare our conviction that 
he had no reason for tho least apprehension. He left us 
affirming that he should certainly go back, and that wero 

* Trraty of Aarinnople, ISUi Art. 
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the rest of his cniintryincii ])ersuaded of the truth of wbii 
we had said, )i:df of them would follow his example. 

The extent of the country whose inhabitants emigrated 
is the same with that of the Russian conquests mentioned 
in the iieir inning of the precedinir letter ; except that the 
troops remained so slmrt a time in Giimish-khaneh and 
Baiboort, that few had time to leave those places; and from 
Terjaii, we were told, only forty or fifty families left, al- 
thouifh aJl had the offer. The real number uf emigrants 
was stated to us by an intelliirent bishop, who was with the 
army and said he had his information directly from Gen. 
PankratietT, at 7fNN) families from the pashalik of En- 
room, 4fN)0 from that of Kars, and 4000 from that of Baj^ 
zeed, makin^r in all l.>,(NN) families, or about 75,000 sonla. 
When we were at Erzroom the second time, however, a 
joune man in the service of the collector of taxes assured 
us, on the authority of his master, that 97,000 souls left 
tliat pashalik alone. They are all located in the part of the 
pashalik of A khaltsikhe which was retained by the Rns- 
sians, and in the adjacent parts of Georgia : except those 
from Bayezeed, who settled not far from the lakeof Ser&n. 

The Armenians of Kars had one church, which was on 
the same hill as the citadel, but outside of its walls. Our 
first visit to it was at evening prayers. Its interior resem- 
bled that of tlic church of Erzroom in dirt and darkness, 
except that a profusion of old silver lamps were suspended 
fix>m the roof, and a silver cross thickly set with jeweb 
adorned an altar covered with a cloth glittering with span- 
gles. Three priests, who were present, estimated the Ai^ 
mcnian population of the city at 600 houses; said thej 
had seventeen priests and two vartabeds, with a bishop at 
their head whose jurisdiction extended over the whole 
pashalik ; and that there were three vartabeds more in the 
convent of St. John, nine hours distant towards Erir&n. 
There was formerly another large convent only an hoar 
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fiom the city, but it 10 dot in ruins^ and no longer in- 
habited. 

One of our informants was teacher of the only Armenian 
achool in town. It contained, he said, about fifly lads, 
who learned to read and write, but were not advanced so 
ftr aa grammar. The Psalms, the Gospels, the Acts, and 
a work called Narek were the principal books used. It 
was the first and only school we found in Turkish Arme- 
nia ; and Mr. Zaremba, in his journey, heard of none ex- 
cept in Erzroom, Bayezeed, and Kars. The two former 
were broken up before we reached those places ; and as 
the Armenians left Kars soon afler we were there, we may 
conclude, that when we returned there was not one school 
in all this region. 

Oar next visit to the church was in the morning, and for 
the purpose of attending mass. At the close we had an 
(^yportunity of hearing prayers for the dead ; for a vartab^d 
had died two or three days before, and prayers were now 
read over his grave at the door of the church. A minute 
description of the ceremony would be useless. Suffice it to 
say, that the bishop, one or two vartabeds, and a number of 
priests assisted, and the service was very long. In fact the 
Armenians have a distinct set of prayers for dead clergy- 
men of all orders, which make quite a book, and require an 
hoar or two to be repeated. They are said on each of the 
first seven days after death, earth being at every time 
thrown upon the grave as if the burial was still going on ; 
and also on the fifteenth, and the fortieth days> and at the 
end of a year. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the Armenians believe 
departed spirits to be in a state of insensibility from death 
till the judgmeat. But the assertion is untrue. Some, and 
probably most, may say that neither the reward of the right- 
eouSy nor the punishment of the wicked, is complete till the 
soul is reunited to the body ; yet the general belief certainly 
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is that the former are in a stair of eDJoyment, and the latter 
of misery, and that they are separated from each olher. An 
Armenian bishop declared to us, that those who die gailty 
of mortal sins unconfesscd go directly to hell ; that those 
who are guilty of only venial sins and have confeased, oqb- 
muncd, and done penance, go directly to heaven ; and that 
those who have confessed and communed, but not done sui^ 
iicient penance, will go to heaven if the church prays fiw 
them. When asked what would become of them if the 
church did not pray, he said, with some embarraaBment, 
' Why if they have no mortal sins they must go to beaTcn 
of course, but so the church explains it' A statement of 
a council of high clergy, (of whom the Catholicos of Sis 
one,) held at Constantinople not many years ago, is 
more explicit ; and the state of departed spirits is ao im- 
portant an article of faith that I cannot refrain from maVing 
a full extract. 

'' The retribution," it says, " of separate spirits, when 
they bid adieu to the world, is, according to the doctrine of 
St. Gregory Loosavorich, as follows. ' Saints shall be 
to Christ, for where I am, says he, there shall also my 
vant be. John 1'2. 20/ Again, ' when earthly life is com- 
pleted by the command of death, the spirit is sent to God 
who gave it, and the body returns to the dust from which it 
was made by the Creator. Angels and the spirits of saints 
come forth to meet the spirits of the holy and just, and with 
psalms, and hymns and spiritual songs, conduct them be- 
fore God, praising the mighty glory and majesty of the holy 
Trinity, and thanking his benificent goodness, for transfer- 
ring those who are called, into his own kingdom and ^orj, 
from earthly things to heavenly, from dishonor to honor,* 
(Hajakhabadoom, p. 152, 153.) And again in the same book 
p. 171, he says, ' they, who, being furm in the holy lofe nf 
Christ, gave their own souls to death, **** are saved. 
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And by the mercy of the Holy Ghost, the gates of the life 
of favor, the mansions above, where the assembly of the 
saints are at rest, shall be opened.' But for those who die 
in venial sin, and for those who have not completed here 
the penance of mortal sins that have been pardoned, [ab- 
solved by the priest,] we pray saying, * grant them mercy, 
pardon and remission of sins.' (Vid. Jamakirk.) And in 
the churches we cry, ' God, giver of pardons, forgive ours 
that sleep,' [our dead friends,] (Sharagan p. 117,) * and 
comfort them in thy royal pavilion of rest.' (Id. p. 121.)" 
" Wherefore the priest in ihe holy mass prays saying, * O 
Lord, remember the spirits of them that rest, and en- 
lighten, and rank them with thy saints in thy heavenly 
kingdom.' For thus St. Loosavorich taught, saying ; * but 
as to believers who have committed sin, and confessed, and 
done penance, and received the sacrament that procures 
salvation [communed], and bid farewell to the world, let 
them be remembered in the sacrifice of Christ [the mass], 
and in prayer, and in charity to the poor, and in other 
good works, that by the good deeds of those that survive, 
they that rest may gain the victory of eternal life.' (Hajakh. 
p. 160.) Wherefore the place in which the departed 
spirits are, who need the prayers of the church, is called by 
us gay an [mansion] but by others kavardn [place of pen- 
ance] or makrardn [place of purification]. But we under- 
stand that impenitent, irreligious, and unbelieving sinners, 
are from this moment abandoned and condemned in hell. 
In the words of St. Loosavorich, we say, * different is the 
mansion of those, who despised His law, and served griev- 
ous lusts and divers sins, for they shall inherit the outer 
darkness. Darkness here is outer evil, for them whose 
thoughts and senses are darkened, and who have wandered 
fer from life ***. And there they are in the fire of hell, 
where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth.' (Hajakh. 

15 
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p. 153.)"* Another authority adda, that " the wicked moat 
be burned in unquenchable fire, for aa there ia do eod to 
the glory of the righteous, so there is none to the tormenta 
of the wicked. "t — Wherein now doea tliia doctrine differ 
from that of tlie papal church 1 The Home of purgatory ia 
wanting indeed, and the Arincniana reject it aa uuiveraally 
and as obstinately as the Greeks ; but the thing is here.| I 
am well aware that the council whose language I have used 
was rejected by the popular voice for having been partial to 
papacy, but its quotations arc from universally received 
authorities, and are certainly sufficiently explicit. 

In the practice of the church, Uie same doctrine ia moat 
fully acted upon. Prayers and masses are said, and charity 
given continually for the benefit of the dead. The prayers 
are found in nearly all tlie offices of the chujch. The 
daily service is full of them. In addition to tlie specimena 
contained in the above extract, I cannot withhold the fol- 
lowing. " Tlirough the entreaties of the holy croaa^ the 
silent intercessor, and of the mother of God, and of John 
the forerunner, and of St. Stephen the protomartyr, and of 
St. Loosavorich the patriarch of Armenia, and of the holy 

* Ilravcr Siroy, p. 23 — 28. f Catcdiiain, p. 9. 

X C(>m|>aro the following, which is the third decree of tlie 16th general 
eowicil of the papiiti, held at Flocence A. D. 1438, 1489. ** If they deeeate 
truly penitent in tlie lof e of God, before they have ntiified Car commiMioM 
and omiMionB by fruita meet for repentance, their aoola ihall be purified by 
the paioB of purgatory. And to release them from nich jiaiuA, the aids of 
believing Hiirvivora contribute, such aa the aacrificefl of maai, prayera, afanf , 
and other ncta of piety, which are cualomarily performed by believen for other 
believcn, accordiog.to the niIefl*of the chnrch. But[the aoula of thoae, who after 
baptiun have incun'ed no Btuin of sin ; and those also, who after haviiy con- 
tracted the guilt of Bin have becu, cither in their own bodies, or when stripped 
of those bodies, purified, arc received immediately to lieaven, and clearly be- 
hold the triune God as lie is; but one mure perfectly than another, aooordiiy 
|0 the diversity of merits. But the souls of thoae who decease in mortal 
actual or only in original sin, descend immediately to bell ; but to be punish- 
ed with different degrees of pnnishment." 
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tpostlea, and of all the martyra ; O merciful Lord, have 
Gompasaion upon the spirits of our dead.'* Prayers are 
also freqiiendy said, and incense burned over the graves of 
the deceased, particularly on Saturday evening, which is 
the special season for remembering the dead in prayers 
and alms. 

Mass is said for the souls of the departed on the day of 
the burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and the fortieth 
days, and at the end of the first year ; and also at other 
tinoies, as often as the survivors will ^pay the priests for 
mentioning their names. For you must understand that 
the whole ceremony of mass is not performed extra for the 
occasion ; but the priest, when he comes to the proper 
place in the common morning mass, besides praying for all 
the dead in general, as above quoted, merely names also in 
particular the person or persons requested. Such are the 
private masses of the" Armenians, whether for t!.e dead or 
the living ; for the latter obtain the benefit in the same 
way. What this benefit is, you will learn from the follow- 
iog words of an Armenian writer already quoted. ** The 
sacrifice of Christ [the mass] which the holy priests per- 
form with true faith in the name of the dead, is in great- 
ness far above thought and language. For if Christ, by 
being once offered a sacrifice on the cross, put away the 
sin of men's nature derived from Adam, when he is offered 
many times in the name of a Christian that sleeps, [is 
dead,] what sin can it be that the heavenly Father will not 
pardon on account of the sacrifice of his only begotten 
Son 1 And to the lieliever, that which Christ offered, and 
that which the priests offer, is the same sacrifice. Only let 
him that sleeps, have been, in his last hour, in the true 
faith, and penitent for sin."* 

Charity is given by surviving friends to the poor in the 

* Unthannigio of Neraet Shoorhlji, p. 252. 
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namo of tho dead, with the hope that its merit will be 
credited to them, as it* tli«*y had done it in peraoD. Ajid 
the merit nf charity is Mi{))N)M-d to bcr great. It procures 
parduii iKith Inr tlie liiiui; and the dead : it gives a pleasing 
Kiisaiidii tfi departed >i>irits Ufure the judgment, and at 
that day wii] cause thf riirhteims, wliethcr performed bj 
them in (NTSiiii. i>r in their name by .surviving friends, to 
Htanil «it llic ri;;ht hand, and liear the joyful sentence of 
approbation.* fr-sitles jritts of mon«'y and other modes of 
charity common to p;ipi>is. the Armenians have one that is 
pecuhar. It is the sacrifice of an animal. The victim 
may Ik' an ti\. ur a sh«'ep. or any clean beast or fowL 
The priests havinir brought it to tlic door of the church, 
anil placed >?ilt brfore tlie altar, read the Scripture lessons 
selected for .^uch occasions, and pray, mentioning the name 
of the }>ers4in deceaM*<l, and entreatinir the forgiveness of his 
sins. Then they (five the salt to the animal, and daj it. 
A portion bel'injs fj the priest, other portions are distrib- 
uted to the {>o.)r, and of the remainder a feast is made for 
the frieniis. None may remain till the morrow. These 
sacrifices are not re^irded a-i propitiatory like those of the 
Jews, for th«' Armenian^ hnld that they were abolished by the 
death of Christ : but as a nir-ritorioiis cliarity to the needy. 
They have alw:iys, at least in molern times, a special refer- 
ence to th^* de^id. and are generally, though not necessarily 
made on the d ly that a mxss is said for the same object. 
The other most common occasions are the great festivals 
of the s;iints, and what are called the Lord's fes- 
tival. -$. At Easter especially, one or more is always sac- 
rificed, the whole congregation frequently contributing to 
the expense, and then dividing the victim or victims among 
them. But even this is in memorv of the dead. Its ori- 
gin, we are told by Nerses Shnorhali, on the authority of 

* Uothanragan, p. 252. 
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the Catholicos Isaac the Great, was as follows. When the 
nation embraced Cliristianity under the preaching of St. 
Gregory Loosavorich) the converted pagan priests came 
to him and begged that he would provide for them some 
means of support, as the sacrifices on which they formerly 
lived were now abolished. He accordingly ordered that a 
tenth of the produce of the fields should be theirs, and that 
the people, instead of their former offerings to idols, should 
now make sacrifices to God in the name of the dead, as a 
charity to the hungry.** 

Kars was one of the stations of the Jesuit missions in 
Armenia, at which they numbered many converts ;t but 
now there is not a papist in the city, nor even in the 
pashalik. 

We wished to take Akhaltsikho in our way to Tiflis, es- 
pecially as it was the rendezvous of the Armenian emi- 
grants. But that route would have increased the distance, 
and interfered with the quarantine regulations on entering 
Georgia so much, that we soon saw its inexpediency. I 
will therefore say a word respecting that place before leaving 
Kars. Akhaltsikhe (or Akiiiskh \\) is situated in the moun- 
tains which were called by the Greeks Moschici, and gave to 
the region the name of Meschia. They now bear the name of 
Childir-dagh ; evidently related to the Chaldai^ who onoo 
occupied those parts. It is the only place of importance 
now existing in the ancient Armenian province of Daik, 
and was, before the war^ the capital of a small pashalik. 
No other place that came within the range of our inquiry 
in Turkish Armenia contains any Jews. Here they num- 
ber about 60 families in the city, and as many in the sur- 
rounding villages. They have been in the country from 
time immemorial, and speak no language but Turkish and 

* Uothaniiig&n, p. 242—262. f Lett. Ed. et Cur. vol. 8: p. 468. 
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Georgian. There ire aim in the paahalik many people of 
the GcHirgian race. Tlie Turks aeem to have inherite4 
much of the bravory of it«i ancient Armenian inhabitantB, 
hut thfty wore a Imcl pcHijile. BcHidcn fpving an asylam to 
the fliHContonted nuhji^ctH of the Georgian provnoea, they 
carried on, accorcrmt^ to infrjrmatioB given us by Turks 
theinH(;lve8 in Kurn, a clandcHtine dave trade with their 
nei^hlxm of Colchin, introducing the viclima of their traf> 
fick through a convenient pam in the mountainn. In facl» 
being like Poty and Anapa* situated in the vicinity of peo- 
ple given from tlie earlieHt timcH to selling their children 
and serfii, and from which the harems of Turkey have 
procured thf^ir favoriten, and its palaces their mamlooks fer 
agCH; the TurkH made use of it for the tame ui human pur- 
|Kwe as they did tlKwe fortresses. It is not therefim sur- 
prising, that, at tlie close of the late war, the RmiiuiB 
should, together with them, have retained it also^ and the 
noighlxiring fortresses of Azghoor, and Akhalkalaki. Most 
of its Turkish inliabitant# have retired to Enroom and 
othf^r parts of Turkey. It is 36 hours frosi Kara, and 34 
from TilTis ; and I suppose the road from the former passes 
near GiJmry, as we did not part company with the eroi^ 
grating Armenians^ till we crossed the ArpftK^hai near that 
place. 

The RuHHJnns, as they advanced into Turkey, left behind 
them, in ordcn* to lacilitate the transmission of diMpatehes, a 
line of Cossack |K>sts, which, in fact, was hot as extension 
of the system of posts that exist throughout the trans-Can- 
casihil provinces. From this establishment, the command- 
ant of KarH, who treated us with moch civih'ty here, and, 
when we afterwards met him at another place, increased 
our obligations by additk)nal attentions, politely offered to 
accommodate us with horses. Unable to procure other 
means of conveyance, wo accepted his offer, and, receiving 
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an order from the acting commander-in-chief for as many 
as we needed from every post, we started at 1 o'clock 
P. M. on the 2nd of July. Five large fat beasts carried 
our baggage and ourselves, and a hardy Cossack preceded 
us, in the capacity of guide, guard and siirijy. The plain 
of Kars, the same broad and fertile, but entirely unculti- 
vated tract, continued to ascend gradually till we reached 
Khalfeh-oghloo, 22 versts from the city.*^ It was a miser- 
able ruined spot, of only 12 houses, half of which belonged 
to Armenians who had lefl. We stopped from 4 to 5 
o'clock ; and then, mounted on a new set of horses and 
headed by a new Cossack, proceeded on our way. The 
plain beyond was covered with a fine growth of grass, but 
no where did any cultivation appear. We passed but one 
village, and that was uninhabited. Every feature of these) 
great Armenian plains gives them a dreary aspect. With 
not a tree, not a fence, hardly a ploughed field, and a vil- 
lage only at long intervals, they present one wide waste of 
greenness almost like the ocean, and penetrate the mind 
with the deepest feelings of solitude. The melancholy is 
increased by the reflection, that the wickedness of man, ex- 
hibited in exterminating wars, and barbarous, bloodthirsty 
and avaricious governments, has thus turned the most fruit- 
ful fields into deserts. We think that our own country is 
thinly peopled ; but where can such a tract as the plain of 
Kars be found, with so few to cultivate it? Hardly one is 
so solitary and naked short of the buffalo plains of Missouri. 
Our road, as darkness came on, was lined with encamp- 
ments of emigrating Armenians. At 9 and a half P. M. 
we forded the river of Kars, and stopped at the village of 
Jamishly on its lefl bank, having made 30 versts from our 
last post. It was an Armenian village of 30 families ; but 
all had lefl for Georgia. 

* The commoo RuBsian vent is equal to two thirdf of an Eogliih fliila 
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July 3. Immediately after starting, we left the river of 
Kars, running to the right towards the Aras, and saw no 
more of it. It is the same that was called Akhooreui faj 
the Armenians, and the ruins of Ani are still found upon 
it, not many miles below. After an hour, another smaD 
rirer crossed our path, running also to the right, through 
lands on which appeared several riDages. In three houn 
more we forded the Arpa-chai, and were on Russian soiL 
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LETTER VI. 

FROM THE TURKISH FRONTIER TO TIFLIS. 

Enter the Rmsian poesessioiis — Gumry — ^Valley and village of Pernik&kli-* 
A Sabbath — Village cbarch — Number of the Armenian senrices — ^Tbeir 
nature and spirit — Want of education — Hamamly — Intemperance — Quar- 
antine — Russian army — Cossacks — Gerger — L6ri — Enter Georgia — 
Change of climate- — Russian post establishment — Great Sboolaver- — 
Greeks in Greorgia — Post carriages — Reach Tiflis. 

Dear Sib, 

Wb had changed empires almost before we were aware 
of it For both banks of the Arpa-chai have the same 
features of i^am and gentle undulation, and the river itself 
is easily forded* Yet one side looks to Constantinople for 
its governors, and owns obedience to the laws and success- 
en^ of Mohammed ; while the other is ruled according to 
the maxims of Peter the Great, by one of his descendants, 
on the shores of the Baltic. The Arpa-chai has been the 
boundary of the two empires from the first subjection of 
Georgia to Russia ; and is a most convenient one for the 
designs of an ambitious power, for it opposes not the shad- 
ow of a barrier to the advance of her armies. Waving 
fields of barley, on its eastern bank, interspersed with 
meadows now bowing before the sythe of the mower, at- 
tracted our attention before we knew that they were in an- 
other empire, and, at our first introduction to Russia, pre** 
possessed us in favor of the protecting and meliorating 
influence of her laws. As we approached Giimry, about 
two miles from the river, an officer of a regiment encamped 
by the path, rode up and examined our passports a mo- 
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ment ; and thiii was the only ytoYice or custom-house in- 
ppcrtion wc undc^rwi'iit on entering the territories of the 
Czar. 

Guniry i:* a small Armenian village, 30 versts from Jap 
mishlv. L'ntortunatelv it was too far from the Cossack 
encampment to allow us to visit it. The under-gnmad 
hou&es of the Cossacks were so dirty that we preferred 
spreading our car{iets on the oi>en ground, notwithstandiBg 
the midday sun was somewhat oppressive, to entering them; 
and as nothing could be oljtained to eat, we improved the 
two or three hours of our delay by endeavoring to sleep. 
The hi«;iie>t peak of a snowy mountain, that had boonded 
our prospect at some distance to the right during the mom* 
m^, bore, from tliis spot, southeast. It is now called AIsp 
gcz, and both its position and its name show it to be the 
same that Armenian history often mentions under die name 

m 

of Arakadz. 

Passing for three hours over the level and fertile plain 
of Giimry, we reached a low mountain that eonnects the 
one just mentioned with others on the left, and easily a^- 
cended it by a carriage road. It forms the natural bound- 
ary of the territory of Kars, and was formerly the dividing 
line betwc*cn tlic provinces of Ararad and Kookark. It ac- 
tually s(*pa rates the waters of the Aras from those of the 
Koor. Bevond it lav the little valley of Pemikakh, the be- 
ginning of the district of Pembek, the ancient Pampegi- 
dzor. Long fields of barley, meadows and ploughed lots 
lying side by side unseparated by hedge or fence, decked it 
with the variegated colors of a beautiful carpet. The barley 
was in blossom ; companies of mowers were cutting the 
thick grass of the meadows ; and teams of ten and twelve 
pairs of catde were turning up the black loam of the 
ploughed fields. The ploughs were of astonishing size and 
weight, but of the form common iu Turkey ; consisting of 
a straight billet of wood, pointed with a sharp iron the 
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more easily to penetrate the ground, having a beam attach- 
ed to it by which to be drawn, and a handle for the plough- 
man. Enormous as it was, however, and moved by so 
great a power, it was far from fathoming the depth of the 
soil. The costume of the peasants gave us additional evi- 
dence that we were no longer in Turkey. Instead of the 
Osm&nly turban, flowing caftan (gown), and ample shal' 
I0dr (trowsers), nothing appeared but the conical sheep- 
akin cap, the snug frock and frock-coat, and wide pantaloons 
of Georgia. A ride of four or five miles across the valley, 
in the course of which, we passed a brook running through 
it on its way to the Koor, brought us to the village of Per- 
niklkkh, called also Beykend, 37 versts from Giimry. 

July 4. I awoke with strong feverish sensations, arising 
from exposure to the sun and wind of yesterday, and still 
more fiom the confined air and horrible stench of our room 
in the night It was a stable, entered by a passage so dark, 
that even in the day time we could hardly find our way 
through Jiy and ventilated only by a hole in the terrace hardly 
four inches square. In it horses, calves, and hens herded 
with us ; and dirt was constantly falling from the terrace in 
the night to the great danger of our eyes. It being Sabbath, 
we gave notice at the post-house that we should remain until 
to-morrow, and walked out to breathe. The weather wasde- 
Ughtfiilly pleasant, and the fresh morning air soon dissipated 
4ny head-ache and calmed my feverish pulse. None of the bus* 
tie of industry that was witnessed yesterday, although it was 
the festival of Loosavorich, a high holiday of the church, now 
af^ared. In the village, however, lamentable evidence was 
aflbrded us, that, tliough labor was suspended, nothing was 
thought of the sacredness of the day. Some were going to 
a distant village on business; others were meeting with 
their friends to amuse themselves with music, and carouse 
over a bowl of punch ; and others still were lounging away 
their time with their pipes or in sleep. How lamentable 
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their condition ! Without the Bible, and unable to read il 
they had it ; without early instruction, or the miniatratioOB 
of the pulpit ; what means have they, on this day of rest, of^ 
feeding the appetite of the soul for action, but to indulge in 
amusements and sin 1 

We attended evening prayers in the church. Hitherto 
we had seen no village in Armenia possessed of a church, 
that was distinguished from the common houses, by form 
or size or any external mark that could inform the traveller 
that it was a church ; and the same is true of the parts of 
Turkish Armenia which we afterwards visited. But within 
the Russian limits, most Christian villages showed us a 
church, ill Homc casen ancient and well built, as far as they 
could themselves be seen. The church of Pemik&kh was 
built of stone, and stood fairly above the groundy in the 
most elevated part of the village. A bell, too, tint iniuffisr- 
able abomination to the Turk, called the pec^e to tbe^wor* 
ship of God. The sun was shining clearly withduty but the 
darkness wiiliin was so gretl Hut we could with difficulty 
distinguish a single individual* For, even were it in the open 
sunshine, the service could not be read without lighted 
candles, symbolical of the ** seven lamps of fire burning be- 
fore the throne which are the seven spirits of God,'' and in- 
dicating the need of the Spirit to aid in divine worship. 
The villagers here, therefore, as in many other places which 
we visited, had concluded, that, as the necessity ofdaylight 
was superseded, they were at liberty to make an economic- 
al saving of window-glass and of their own animal heat, by 
substituting for windows crevices hardly more than an inch 
wide, and thus almost entirely excluding it. How perfectly 
descriptive of the present state of their religion! In 
the public celebration of a worship that has substituted the 
doctrines and commands of men for the word of God, and 
the mediation of saints and angels for that of the only Me- 
diator between God and man, the light of a taper is well 
substituted for the light of the sun ! 
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Reserving for another place a description of the Arme- 
:Kiian forms of worship, permit me to inform you here of 
"^vhni that worship consists. The Armenian ritual desig- 
nates nine distinct hours every day for public worship, and 
^sontains the services for them : viz. midnight^ the hour of 
dhrist's resurrection ; the dawn of daf, when he appeared to 
Ihe two Marys at the sepulchre ; sunrise, when he appeared 
to his disciples ; three o'clock^ (reckoning from Bonrise,) or 
the first canonical hour, when he was nailed to the cross ; 
six o'clock^ or the Bsoond canonical hour, when the dark- 
ness over all the earth commenced ; nine o^clock, or the 
third canonical hour, when he gave up the ghost ; evening, 
when he was taken from the cross and buried ; after the 
hiter, when he descended to hades to deliver the spirits in 
prison ; and ongoing to bed. But never, except perhaps in 
Ibe case of some ascetics, are religious services performed so 
oileB. AU but the ninth are usually said at twice ; viz. at 
matins and veqiers, which are performed daily in every 
place that has a priest ; the fanner commencing at the dawn 
of day, and embracing the first six services, and the latter 
commencing about an hour before sunset, and embracing 
the iseventh and eighth. On the Sabbath, and on some of 
the principal holidays, instead of one, there are frequently 
two assemblies in the morning; the first at the dawn, em- 
bracing the first three services, and the other not far from 
nine o'clock, embracing the second three. Mass is as dis- 
tinct from these services as the communion service of the 
church of England is from the morning prayer. When- 
ever it is said, which is generally every day, it follows the 
sixth service ; so that if there are two assemblies in the morn- 
ing, it finishes the second. The ninth service, when it is 
performed at all, except in some convents, is said by individ- 
uals at home.* 

* The books which are used in these daily- devotions of the chorch, aro 
the Jamaklrk (church-book), containing the nine seiTices just enumerated ; 
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Ac the l)eg inning of the firat ferrm ia dbe 
ratti«?r, Ijefori; it hegiut, tlie pri«ct, flUndiog wnk M 
ttie wcrtjt, fiaytf, •• we renounce the devil and ali 
and wileii, his eounutl, hii» H'ayr>, his evil tM^At^ km eri 
miiiiiaUfrtf, tlie eril executorii of his wdl, and all kit evil 
power, renouncing, we renounce." Then innung lovaid 
ttie ea«t,* he repeats the lol lowing ereed ; which, a« il ii 
peculiar t9 Ihe Armenian church, and is appealed to bf 
pajiibtd and others as evidence of her heresy, I giw^ vei^ 
batini, omitting a few expressions whiell decencj forbida 
to l>e publitfhed. " We confess and believe with ibe whole 
heart in Oo<l the Pathf'r, uncreated, unbegottent and wiili- 
out iN^ginning; Ujth begettctr of the Son, and sender 
[literally proceeder] o( the Holy GhosL We believe in 
Ooil the Word, uncreated, begotten and begun of the 
Father l)eii>re all eternity ; not |KMterior nor yona§Brt bm 
as long as the Father [iH] Father, the Son [is] floB whii 
him. We Mieve in God the Iloly Ghost, un cf ted, eter- 
nal, un begotten, but proceeding from the Father, par- 
taking of the Father's ossence and of the Son's glory. 
We believe in the Holy Trinity, one substance, one divin* 
ity, not three Gods but one Go<l, one will, one kingdom, 
one dominion, Creator of things visible and invisible. We 
believe in the forgiveness of sins in the holy church, with 
the conununion of saints. We believe that one of the 
three Personn, God the Word, was before all eternity be» 
gotten of tiio Father, in time descended ••••, and perfect 
God, l>ecanie perfect mnn, with spirit, soul and body, one 

tlifl Skaragdn, cuntttiiiing liyiiiiiii (ir uiitlwmu { the Saghm6§, or Pvaliiit of 
Dsvid I tlie JathdU, cunlniiiing ut'Uwt Iumhiiw from tlie l*ro|)liet«, Go«|ieb snJ 
Epiftlea; tLni\i\}oHaiMmav6rk,t'imtu'm'm^\t>geni\aoft\w saintdamingefi Kntbr 
otdflr of tlw calendar. Bm'H\e» whirli, tliere is abo the Kkorhwrtadidtr for 
the maw, and the Mtuhtdtt fur tlie oilier iiacranienla and rilet of the diurcli. 

* lie liolda hiH haodtf open at tlie beiglit of hia breast, witli tlie pabu 
downward and the fore 6ngeri in contact ; tliia being the sign of the Chria« 
tuui fitith, M pbuiinf the fore-fingen alone in oontact ii of tho MohamnM* 
dan fiiicb. 
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person, one attribute, and one united nature ; Gkxl become 
man without change and without variation ****. As there 
ia no beginning of his divinity, so there is no end of his 
homanity, (for Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day 
and forever.) We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ 
dwelt upon the earth ; after thirty years he came to bap- 
tism; the Father testified from above, Uhis is my beloved 
Son;' the Holy Ghost like a dove descended upon him; 
lie was tempted of the devil and overcamis bim ; he 
preached salvatioi^ to men ; was fatigued and wearied in 
body ; hungered and thirsted ; afterwards voluntarily came 
to suffering ; was crucified and dead in body, and alive in 
diTinity ; his body was placed in the grave with the divin- 
ity united ; and in spirit he descended to hades with the 
divinity unseparated, preached to the spirits, destroyed ha- 
des, mA delivered the spirits ; afler three days arose from 
the 4iw and appeared to the disciples. We believe that 
our Lord^JjEesus Christ with that same body ascended to 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of the Father ; he 
IS also to come with the same body, and with the Father's 
glory, to judge the quick and the dead. Which is likewise a 
resurrection to all men. We believe also in the rewaid of 
works, to the righteous everlasting life, and to the wicked 
everlasting punishment." After this creed, some of the 
peculiarities of which will come under review hereafter, an 
Abominable form of confession and absolution is said for the 
congregation, which I neglect to quote here, as it will 
come up again when we have occasion to speak of the sac- 
rament of penance.** 

You would be little interested or profited were I to enum- 
erate the exhortations, supplications, prayers, rriponiOi, 
psalms, lessons, hymns, and anthems, which follow in ot- 
der. They are varied to suit different festivals, fasts, days 
of the month, and other special occasions. The Psalms of 

t Jaioakirk, p. 8-^10. 
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David, livmns, and anthems constitute much more than 

m 

half of th«; MTvicrj*. but they are not in metre, and regular 
tunes are unknown : only cliants being sung according to 
tones marked by a %'ariety of curious signs attached to the 
words in the service b«)ok!«. The lessons are chiefly takes 
from the canonical hooks of the Bible, and are of conne 
good. But aside from them and the psalms, there is a lam- 
entable deartli of matter to gratify an evangelical and 
scriptural taste, and very much that is positively and radi- 
cally objectionable. The book of legends, parts of which 
are generally read at least once a day, is an enormous bun- 
dle of the grossest fabrications that were ever laid upon 
the shoulders of tlie saints.* The apocryphal prayer of the 
Three Children, ami that of king Manasseh, form promi- 
nent and essential parts of the second morning serricei 
Besides prayers, lessons, anthems, and the like, Bpecially 
for the dead, which are ver}' numerous, single pe ti tio M for 
the same object are interspersed through almoflt efery other 
part of the services. 

Other mediators are adopted so entirely to the exclaaioii 
of the only Mediator between God and man, that, aided 
even by bishop Dirmysius, I have been unable to find a 
trace of the intercession of Christ. His promise, " whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will gire it 
you," seems to be entirely forgotten. Instead of his name» 
we hear, on the saints' days, the following : " through the 
intercession of the holv mother of God, and of John the 

m 

Baptist, and of St. Stephen the protomartyr, and of St. 
Gregory Loosavorich ; through the memory and prayer- of 
the saints this day commemorated ; and for the sake of thy 
precious cross, O Lord accept our entreaties and make us 
lire." To the Virgin petitions like the following are di- 
rectly addressed. "O holy mother of God, thee do we 
supplicate : intercede with Christ to save his people whom 

* It is a folio of about 2,000 pa^s^ 
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he has bought with his own blood." " Mother of God, im- 
maculate mother of the Lord, and holy virgin, intercede 
with thine only born son, that^ he may save us from the 
threatening of hell, and grant us the kingdom of heaven, 
and may give peace to the spirits of our dead." Nor are 
we to suppose, that the saints are considered only as sec- 
<Hidary mediators between us and the Son, while he alone 
still intercedes with the Father, for such expresrifoiis as the 
following forbid it.' " Let us make the holy laonhnfof Qod 
and all the saints intercessors with the Father in heaven, 
that he will be pleased to have mercy, and pitying, will 
give life to his creatures." *' O Lord, through the interces- 
sion of the immaculate parent of thine only begotten Son, 
the holy mother of God, and the entreaties of all thy saints, 
and of those who are commemorated this day, accept our 
pray«if.'' 

Many prayers are indeed addressed directly to the Son, 
but by what arguments are they supported? Take the fol- 
lowing : "O gracious Loid^ for the sake of thy holy, im- 
maculate and virgin mother, and of thy precious cross, ac- 
cept our prayer and make us live." Other strange lan- 
guage respecting the cross has been already quota)^ I 
have turned for something more grateful to the prtvfBr of 
Nerses Shnorhali, which forms a prominent p4N^ of the 
ninth service, and is probably more highly esteemed than 
any other prayer in the offices of the Armenian church ; * 
but how chilling is the following termination ! ** O gracious 
Lord, accept the supplicaticm of me, thy servant, and fulfil 
my petitions for my good, through the intercession of the 
holy mother of God, and John the Baptist, and St. Stephen 
the proto martyr, and St. Gregory Loosavorich, and thn>^.jKi 
ly apostles, and prophets, and preachers, and martyrs, and 
patriarchs, and hermits, and virgins, and all the saints in 

* It haa been beautifully, printed at Venice in iW6nty-foor different lan- 
guages. 

16* 
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heaven and on earth." I shdl be gratified should other 
inquiries, more Buccessful than mine, prove that the pffioee 
of the church do eometimes recognize the fact, that Chiiat 
18 even at the right hand of God, making interceaaion for 
us. 

I am unwilling to take leave of the Armenian prayer 
book, without allowing it a chance lo eiliibit, by the aide 
of such Tital errors and defects, some real ezcellenciea. 
The follofwing prayer is from the midnight service, and ia 
probably one of the oldest in tlie Jamakirk. '' O Lord of 
heaven and earth, Creator of all existences visible and in* 
visible, to thee do we always pray, for thy dominion is in 
every place, and thy kingdom ruleth over all. Grant us 
grace, to rise early for thy service with fear ; to love thee 
with the wliole lieart and mind ; to keep thy commands 
with our whole strength ; to raise our hands with Miness 
unto thee without wrath and doubting ; and to find grace 
and mercy with thee, and success in virtuous djiMde. For 
thou art the Lord of life and the God of mereies, and to 
thee belong glory, and dominion, and honor, now and al- 
ways, and forever and ever. Amen. (Peace be to all: 
lot OS worship Gkxi.)'* To thy mighty and powerful do- 
minMNl all bow the knee and worship, and thy majesty is 
glorified by all. Behold our worship, and teach us to do 
the righteousness of truth. For thou art the God of peaoe« 
wIk) hast taken the enmity away, and made peace in heav- 
en and on earth, and published to them that are afar off 
and to them that are nigh tlie new gifts of thy goodness. 
Make us also worthy of that thy great grace, ranking us 
among thy sincere worshipers, O our God, our Lord, and 
our Savior, Jesus Christ. Thou, who with the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost, art glorious now, and always^ and for- 
ever and ever. Amen." 

* ThiB exprenion occiii*8 in the middle of all prayera of any length, and ia 
ottered by the prieat, tumiqg round and waving the oroai over the oongrqga- 
tioo. 
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We sU^)ped after service was ended, to converse awhile 
with the priests. As usual, we found much difficulty in 
introducing ourselves intelligibly, for although they had 
heard of the New World, they had not the least informa- 
tion respecting it, not even of its situation. For they sup- 
posed it to be near Constantinople, that being the ultima 
Tkule of their geographical knowledge, and knew not 
whether it was inhabited by Christians, Turks, or pagans. 
Their curiosity, however, prompted but few questioiks, and. 
soon left us at liberty to direct the conversation as we 
pleased. For schools they referred us to Tiflis, and declared 
that there were none either here or in the neighboring villa- 
ges. They, however, themselves taught some two or three 
children each; but when asked how many in the village 
could read and write, their only answer was that there wer^ 
no writefB* In fact the art of writing hardly comes within 
the soope of the education, which appears to be given by 
the priests' of most villages to a few individuals ; for its ob- 
ject is merely to provide readers for the church and candi- 
dates for the ministry, and these offices can be discharged 
by those who are merely able to read. The few children 
thus taught are never regarded as forming a school. We 
urged the utility of schools, and gave an account of our 
own^ both for males and females. They seemed unable to 
conceive how they could be useful to any but those who in- 
tended to be priests; and finally excused themselves by 
saying their nation had no king. We told them that nei- 
ther had our own, and that kings did not always make 
schools. The subject was evidently irksome, and the first 
opportunity was seized to change it. 

Pemikakh is inhabited entirely by Armenians, and cqdp 
tains about 100 houses, with one church and four priests. 
It enjoys great quiet under the Russian government, being 
never visited by Kiirds, nor any other disturbers of public 
security ; especially since EIrivan has passed into the hands 
of the emperor. 
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7fi/v Ti. A riiln fif 15 vitMn lirotiKht iih to oiir nexipoilat 
llitiiiiiiiily, II villnKf in nn open rtiltivAtnd valley which hi 
fti'piirnlrtl hy liilU frfiiii ihi* plniii f»r Pnrnikfikh. It in COOI- 
IMifMMl III' iilNHit HII AriiH'iiiiiii hotiNf*f(. Nnnr tho poHt-hoUiie, 
H'nrt iiti OHtnhliNhmrrit, wliirh wr wf*rf! nt a lowi whether to 
iininr n ilrnin-!«ho)i f»r n vir.tttnliti){ Ikiiim. Whichever it 
inij^lit In«, il wnn iHiiiully n new ni^ht for an Armenian vil* 
In^r*; iMit ruNiii lN*rniiir rmniliiir. We niicccieded toler*- 
Illy lit thi» in NiittNtyiiiK our hinif((^r ; \nii in iiimiliir estab* 
liNliiiifiitN nftcrwiinl, \vr iiiinul thn other appetite almooiea* 
rhiHivrly proviilfMl lor. In fnct, I niny here remark in gen- 
ornU tlint \\\v ArnirniiinH oi'ilirm* pnivinceii, wherever their 
Hilniiliiin ^ivrrt ihiMn arrf*ru« to Hirnni; drink, frequently in- 
ilul^M' ill il to c«xrrHn, and thoit^li Hottinh drunkennem is not 
roiniiitin, iiiMitnrrH of it do nrriir. In their feaatflf whicht 
lioiiiK p.ivfn lit hiriliN, niiirriiif;f*f«, ninwirH for the deidi and 
otIiiT Hiiiiiliir iHM'iiHifiiiN, rnM|U('niIy occur, they nlnuMt invik 
riiildy ImMIi i*nt mid drink to oxrrM, and tht quantity of 
U'int' tliiil in Hwullowod irtpi^rfeotly incredihle. Public apii^ 
ion donn iiitliMHl Hliimp a drunk iird nn a vicioua man ; but to 
drink tor llioHiik«« nf morrinimt, in couHidnred a privilege of 
thn C'hiiNiinn ri»li}{ion, iind an iiniNirtant advantage which it 
hiiN ovrr MnhiiniiniMliuiiHni. 

\\\vT nn lionrV ddiiy in rlinn^inj^ honten, wo proceeded, 
following, ovrr u Itrokrn mirfiirr, tlin rourHeoftho stream 
wo liiid firnt rroHWMl in the vnllry of IVrnikAkh. Our next 
|N)Ht, 17 vrfHtH from thr Unt.ronniHtpd of only a few Cossack 
r.iiliinn, and I t«lmll not tronldnyon with itH name. Ono or 
two villnjfrH, howrvor, wrrc* in Hijjlit. The mountnins which 
onrldMo tlin viilli'y id* tho rivor wn hnd lirrn following, lost 
at lliiiimtnly tlirir niiKNitli niitl Hwrlling form, and l>rgan to 
exliii»it on Uirir nidoH, nnd in tlifir ravinrn, a few clumps 
of ))u.h1i<«h. Ilrro ninny tnM'H np|>narrd u|Yon them, and 
tluMr hcMglil t(H) wnN Immmhuo conHidorable. That on the 
right, where the river poHSos oflf through an intricate ravine 
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Ott ito way to the Koor, had its top covered with snow. 
Bears, wolves, deer, wild goats, and wild sheep range over 
them. 

We turned to the lefl, to pass over a mountain into the 
valley of another branch of the same stream, A little 
church on an isolated hill reminds me to tell you, that the 
Armenians have desert churches in mountains and retired 
places distant from any habitations ; but not so many as 
the Greeks and Georgians. This was the second we had no- 
ticed. Service is performed in them only on festival occa- 
sions ; when those who attend frequently sacrifice an ani- 
mal for a feast, and spend the day in carousing among the 
rocks. On entering a ravine, about two miles from the post, 
we observed a copious mineral spring in the middle of the 
path, from which issued a large quantity of gas. It was 
surrouaded by old foundations of hewn stone. The ravine 
was rendered refreshing by its coohiess, and beautiful by a 
forest of maple, ash, oak, elm and otiier trees which clothed, 
and a great variety of charming flowers which ornamcinted 
its sides. We had not seen a forest tree fi>r the last 120 
miles. Following the ravine, we were conducted finally by 
a steep ascent to the top of the mountain, which bounds in 
this direction the district of Pcmbek. On the opposite side 
was the district of Lori, presenting a mountainous prospect, 
with the little valley of G6rger directly below us. We de- 
scended toward it, and at the foot of the mountain, were 
arrested by a sanitary cordon, to perform fifteen days of 
quaraatine, before proceeding farther in the Russian territo- 
ries. Our last stage was 16 versts. 

GiJmry is the place where quarantine is usually perform- 
ed on entering Georgia ; but, for the accommodation of the 
army, which was at this time retiring from Turkey, the 
sanitary establishment was now removed t<rthis place. 
The change was a most agreeable one for us. Instead of 
a naked and peculiarly uninteresting spot, where we cou)d 
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hardly have got even wood for kitchen purposes ; «o 
located in the midst of scenery of peculiar beauty. Il 
a dell connected with the valley of Gerger on the northi 
bounded on either side by high hills, and terminaling in 
the thick forests of the mountain to the south, from whenec 
flowed through it three rivulets of the purest water. The 
atmosphere was puritied by frequent thunder showen; 
vegetation was in its most thriving state ; and ao cool WM 
the climate that the thermometer ranged at middsy in the 
open shade, from <iU° to 75°, and at sunset was often dowB 
to 53°. In it were encamped from eight to ten thousand of 
the army, to undergo the same purgatorial imprisonment as 
ourselves. Their pre>ence caused us to be provided with 
comfortable accommodations and means of subeisteiiee. 
For the Russian quarantine establishments, on the side of 
Turkey and Persia, are furnished with no lazaretto bnildingii 
and make little or no provision for the table of the trave- 
ler. It is almost as if he were set down in an open field, 
and left to manage as best he can for shelter and for food. 
Wc have found persons sentenced to a quarantine of ten 
days or a fortnight, where, they assured us, they could 
with difficulty procure a piece of bread. At this plaee^ 
there was no village, nor lazaretto, nor, but for the pie^ 
ence of the army, would there have been any market. Am 
it was, however, wc found a shop open, at which all neces- 
sary provisions could be procured; and, after being the 
first day reduced almost to the alternative of fitsting. or di> 
ing the duties of the kitchen ourselves, wc succeeded in 
converting an Armenian blacksmith into a cook, and had 
no farther ground of complaint on the score of food. 

For our lodgings we were indebted to the politeness of 
Gen. R. who was the commanding officer on the ground* 
and for whom we had, without knowing it, brought a letter 
firom Gen. Pankratieff at Kars. From our first interview 
with the latter, he bad discovered no disposition to show os 
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Uteiitioiify and it was not without surprise, that, on the 
jnorning we lefl Kars, we receiTed a letter from the hand 
of a soldier, with the information that it was from the gen- 
eral to an officer at Gerger, whom we should find of use to 
OS. The soldier we took to be one of those gentlemen of 
distinction, who were condemned to the ranks by the em- 
peror Nic<^as for the insurrection that occurred at his ac- 
cession. Many of them are in the army of the Caucasus, 
and, whqn they happen to be under the command of lib- 
oral-minded officers, are treated with some indulgence. 
We had previously met him at the lodgings of the com- 
mandant of Kars, and were after all left in doubt whether 
the parcel was not fi'om himself However that may be, it 
contained letters to two officers, from both of whom we re- 
ceived many civilities, and one of whom was Gen. R. He 
called upon us repeatedly with his staff, and gave us a large 
tent, which was already pitched in a quiet and central po- 
sition with a fine arbor before it, and formed the most eli- 
gible lodgings in the camp. We shall have more than one 
occasion to speak of Gen. R.'s kind attentions afler leav- 
ing Gerger, and it gives me pleasure to add, that, though a 
papist, we found him well known at Shoosha as a fi^iend of 
the missionaries. He was a Pole. 

Our quarantine, unlike the one in Kars, was in sober 
earnest. All our baggage was, on the second day, sus- 
pended piece by piece in a smoke-house, for eight hours, 
to be fumigated ; the clothes we had on were then left to 
undergo the same process during the night; and at the end, 
the doctor would not give us pratique, until he had actually 
examined our bodies to find if they exhibited no symptoms 
of the plague ! Common people were almost daily made 
to undergo the same visit in the open air before his lodg- 
ings ! The principal reliance, however, seemed to be on 
the fumigation and the final visit, for we were left the 
whole time without a guardian. Persons of a diiOferent 
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qunraiitino fepoatoflly came into our tent, and We ooold 
wander ovor tho momitains as far as we chose widi none 
to ff^uird us. Such lil>orty enabled us to pass away oar 
fortnight very agreeably, but it cortninly destroyed all e^ 
foctive quarantine. 1 oujjlit to add, that, if our quarantine 
was worth nothiuj?, it cost nothing except time; hr on 
asking fur thu bill of cliar<res at the end, we were told that 
tlicrr were none. 

Our camp lifo and otlirr intorcourite with tha amy gaTe 
us cousiilrrahle acciuaintuncn with the Russian soldiery. 
Tlieir coarse dress, Icnthory face, and clownish manners, 
stfMMl out in .<«tron^ contrast to the gentlemanly appearance 
of the En^lisli garrison at Malta, from which my first and 
latest idrasof military lift* had been derived. Their treat- 
ment by their superiors partook largely of servitude and bar- 
barism. When conversing with or passing an officer, their 
head was invariably com[)letely uncovered, while his hat re- 
mained unlourhed ; and when smoking their clothes at the 
connnenrenient of their quarantine, whole companies were 
marched perfectly naked a quarter of a mile before the en- 
campment. 

With (lie Cossacks we had much to do in the course of 
our journey, and our opinion of them continued to the last 
to improve. Their name will always recall the impression 
made u]H)n me by the first I ever saw. lie met us the 
morning w(^ reach(*d Krzr(N>ni, as we were making our way 
through a dense fog. In a clear atmosphere, large as he 
really was, and mounted ui)on a tall and stately horse, with 
a s|M»ar at least twelve feet long projecting on one side, a 
rifle slung upon his back on the other, a heavy sword by 
his side, and a brace of pistols in his girdle, he would have 
appeared sufficic^ntly formidable; but, magnified by the mist 
to a gigantic size, he sceincul almost like Mars himself. 
Though they H])eak the same language, and profess the 
same religion as the Russians, they are a distinct nation, 
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with their own peculiar institutions and rights; for they 
pay no taxes to the emperor, and in their territories on the 
Don no Russian holds an office or exercises authority. 
But the emperor claims from them a military service, which 
obliges every man to alternate three years at home and three 
years in the field, and in fact converts the whole nation of 
more than 200,000 individuals into a standing army. They 
are perfectly undisciplined : we never saw a Cossack drilling. 
In their' marches they have none but vocal music, led by 
singers in front, and more thrilling notes are rarely formed 
by voice or instrument, than those that compose Cossack 
airs. With the exception of some half a dozen supernume- 
rary horses to a regiment, which carry the effects of the su- 
perior officers, there is no lumber of baggage. Every man 
has his own, which is little more than a coat and a pot, with 
a sieve, or a fiddle, or some other implement of utility or 
amusement, hung to his saddle. We loved to contrast this 
truly military contempt of encumbering conveniencies, with 
the baggage of the regular regiments ; in which was found 
a coach, or a phaeton, for almost every officer. The cavalry 
of this army consisted entirely of Cossacks ; and we were 
amused to see how soon, afler a body of them came upon 
the quarantine ground, they were all provided with shelters. 
Low arbors, formed of the boughs of trees, were covered with 
earth, and in one day every mess had a hut. For his soldier- 
like character exclusively some might admire the Cossack ; 
bat his sobriety and independence, tempered with real kind- 
ness of heart, and a sense of what is just and right, were 
the traits that interested us. Our interest was increased 
by learning, that, though the nation is encumbered with the 
ceremonies of the Greek church, it exhibits frequent indi- 
vidual instances of a simplicity of religious feeling, that is 
rare among others of the same communion. 

July 20. For the last few days, freq-icnt[showers had thor- 
oughly wetted our tent every night, and reduced the tem- 

17 
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pcratiirc of the atmosphere to an almost uncomfortafale db* 
]arrc*f; ; but tills iiioriiiii^ the sky waji clear, and, though the 
thcrmoinrtor stood at !Kr, the weather was fine for refluniing 
our journey. At the village of Gcrger, perhaps half a 
mile from the encampment, a suflicient number of horses 
wero not to be had, and finally the Cossack who was to be 
our ^uido, coiisontfd to walk the whole stage rather thaa 
detain iih. The villaire contained a small Russian barrack, 
and seeiiieil chietly coinposed of i)ersons attached IB the ar- 
my. Si*veral otlicrn are scattered through the vallej, and in- 
habited exclnsively by Armenians. After tracing the val- 
ley for a short distance to the west, we crossed a hill that 
separates it from the valley of lj<'>ri on the north, and came 
to our next {M>st at J«'lal-o!;hloo, after riding only 12 rersts. 
Fts ]H>]>iil;ition resembled that of Gergcr, though tlie pro- 
ixirtion of Kiissiaiis and military men seemed greater. The 
valley follows the course of a river that passes near the vil- 
lage, and. not f:ir l>eIow, unites with that of Gerger. About 
a mile to the east, and on the banks of the same stream, ap* 
|)eared the ruins of Lori : a fortress often mentioned in the 
history of Arinenia, especially during the reign of the Pak- 
radians, and the invasions of the Seljookians and Moghuls. 
It was the chief phice of the canton of Dashir, and in fact 
of the ])rovincc( of KcMikark, and when the Gorigian branch 
of the I\'ikradiun family assumed, in the tenth century, the 
indejx'ndent iroveriiinent of this region, under tlie title of 
kings of the; Agliovniis. it became their capital.* Its 
name still rf^maiiis, and is given also to the whole diatrict* 

On starting <'igaiii, w(r found it a business of labor and 
time to cross the river luentioned above. For, although 
the land on lK>tli sides is nearly a perfect plain, it runa 
through a profound ravine, formed of precipitous ledges of 
rocks, to be descended and ascended in crossing it. Its wa-- 
ter was extremely transparent, and rolled rapidly over a rocky 

* St. Mart. vol. 1 : p. 80, 85, 222, 806. vol. 2: p. 79. 
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bed, forniahing a retreat doubtless to multitudes of trout, 
of aome of which we had had a taste during our quarantine 
imprisonment. It is the principal branch of the river of 
which the brook of Pcrnikakh is a tributary. Some dis- 
tance farther down in its course toward the Koor, it passes 
near the two convents of Sanahin and Haghpad, both 
much distinguished in the ecclesiastical history of Armenia, 
and the latter of which will be again referred to as still an 
important establishment. We took a northward direction 
orer a rich meadow-lsmd, among the thick grass and varie- 
gated flowers of which, a regiment of Cossacks were gather- 
ing strawberries. It was the first fruit we had seen growing, 
in travelling 300 miles, since we entered Armenia, and this 
was yet hardly ripe. Two or three hours from Jclal- 
oghloo, were two villages at a small distance from the 
road, inhabited like most in this district by Armenians, 
and in each the remains of an ancient church rose high 
above all the other buildings. Around them were exten- 
sive tracts cultivated with grain, which was not yet in the 
ear, an indication of an extremely cold climate. We found 
our post, ader a stage of 20 versts, at a distance from any 
village. But, though a mere Cossack station, it furnished 
OS with a better dinner than we could have procured at the 
last village, for that had offered nothing for our refreshment 
bat inebriating liquors and salt fish. Our room, too, was 
uncommonly decent, having at least one regular paper win- 
dofir, and, what was the greatest rarity, a bedstead, though 
onfbrtunately the only bed upon it was a handful of loose 
hay. It was a Russian luxury ; we had seen nothing of 
the kind since leaving Constantinople. 

July 21. We arose chilled with the cold, and getting un- 
der way at 6 A. M. found ourselves, afler an hour's ride, 
on the northern verge of the mountains over which we had 
been travelling from Giimry. Extending to the right, they 
fill the ^ce between the Aras and the Koor, nearly to 
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their junction; in uhioh vicinity we shall take another 
view of thcni cm our wav to Naklicliovan. It was nol tinh 
ply theses however, that we had now to descend; for the 
pn aspect before us showed tliat we were to bid adieu en- 
tirely to the elevated plateau, wjuvie cool climate and ver- 
dant plains and mountains we had enjoyed since long be- 
fore cinssing the western Umndary of Armenia. From 
our elev.'ited |X)sition we IcMiked down upon a faroaily and 
indt^'d, toonr limited vision, Ixunid less valley, brown through- 
out with suiihurnt tulds, pivin^ us no very pleanng an- 
tic i)Kit inns of the climate troni which they had derived 
their otilor. It was the valley of the Koor. Beyond it, a 
lon^ kne of bright clouds in the horizon marked out the 
|)osition, as we sup|)osed, of mount Caucasus, but not a 
|K>int of it was visible. 

Such was our tirst view of Georgia ; for the declivity 
of the mountain IxTore us was once the boundary between 
that country and Armenia. Though it presented no very 
inviting distant prospect, our introduction to it was most 
deiiglitful. Extensive and luxuriant forests reached the 
whole distance from us to the plain below. Guided by 
a Georgian stirijy, the first of that nation wc had found, 
and following, along the ravine of a mountain torrent, 
the carriage road on which we had travelled frOm Gum- 
ry, we glided rapidly downward under the sliade, first 
of the heecl), maple, elm and sumach, and, afler a while, 
also, of the oak, wild p\ir and hawthorn, forming an ahnoat 
unbroken forest, to our next post, a distance of 15 vetals. 
It was called Samiski: but no village was near, and only a 
shop was at hand, to offer us the usual variety of spirits, wine 
and coarse bread. Our next |)ost was at the foot of the 
mountain, 18 versts distant; and we reached it at half past 

m 

1 P. M. How great the change of climate sinc« 6 o^ciock 
in the morning ! Ix'ss than seven hours ride over a dis- 
tance of 22 miles had transferred us, ahnost from a frosty 
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Spring inorning into a midday summer's sun ; and every thing 
uound showed that the increase of temperature which we 
felt was not an accidental variation that might happen any 
where, but a real change of climate. In the morning the 
fields were covered with verdure kept continually fresh by 
frequent thunder showers ; now every spire of grass was as 
withered and brown as if there had been no rain for months. 
There the ears of graiii had hardly begun to appear ; here 
we were in the midst of harvest. 

Jufy 9EL We were detained until 10 A. M. for want of 
horses. I have mentioned that we left Kars with the 
horses of Cossacks, and had Cossacks for guides^ On ad- 
vancing farther into the Russian territories, we found at 
each station a separate set of horses for post purposes, im- 
mediately superintended, and perhaps owned, by a native 
of the country. Instead of a Cossack, too, a native acted 
as guide and surijy. Still every post-house was a station of 
Cossacks, who were its responsible directors, and bound, in 
case of need, to furnish their own horses. Such an exigen- 
cy occurred to-day, for though the post horses were gone, 
those of the Cossacks were in the stable. We could hardly 
blame their masters, however, for withholding them, as they 
were their private property ; it being a condition of their 
military service that they furnish their own horses. Besides 
being thus connected with the posts in every part of these 
provinces, the Cossacks form stations of police guards, and 
in that capacity are obliged to accompany travellers wherev- 
er there is danger. For it is a singular part of the Rus- 
sian post system, that no one who avails himself of it, is 
allowed to expose himself to robbers or enemies without a 
competent guard. 

A Russian post, as it usually appears here, is a quadran- 
gular, wattled enclosure, entered by a wide gate with a 
row of Cossack spears standing near it in front, and hav- 
ing two long buildings for the Cossacks on either side, with 

17* 
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another tar their horses ou the back, 
the beasts aJone are decently provided iar^ while d» acB 
have ofilj little hats sunk completely iindei ground. The 
traveller will generally find a room furnished with it Ibmi 
a platform of loose slabs, a foot or two from the groand, 
in^jtcad of a bed. With all its imperfections, we found the 
Russian post a more eligible mode of trarelling than any 
other that we tried in our journey. It was aafficiently 
ex|Kr<iitious, and still allowed un to stop as oAbb and aa 
lou;; a.s wc clioe^, and withal was cheap. We paid only 
two copecks, or abrjut a cent and a half, the verst, for each 
horse, nothinsf bein<r ch;ir;rt'd for the Cossack and suiijy, 
or their horses. I ou^lit to add, to the praise of the for- 
mer, that no Cosc^ack ever solicited us for a present or 
seenifrd to cxiM^ct one, nor indeed did the sijrijies till to^ay. 
The L'reatest inconieniencc we found, was, that the poals 
never furnished provisions, and were often so far from any 
village as U) oblige uri to fast longer than was agreeable, 
unleii.s we carried our own food. To-day, we could not 
procure even a morsel of bread nearer than two versta^ 

I know not how lonj we should have been detained had 
not Gen. K. with the same politeness that we experienced 
from him at Gerger, lielped us onward. Happening topas^ 
with a division of tlie army, and seeing us at the door, he 
rode up to inquire the cause of our detention. The Cos- 
sacks were innnediately ordered to furnish their own hones 
for our service, and in a few minutes wc were mofing at a 
rapid rate toward Tidis. A ride of two versts brought us 
to Gteat Shoolaver, a village of perhaps 150 houses, and the 
chief place of the district. It was siurrounded by extenaire 
vineyards and gardens of fruit trees ; an additional testi- 
mony that we had left the cold climate of Armenia. The 
Armenians themselves, however, we had not yet left, §ar 
most of its inhabitants were of that nation. Its houses toOy 
like those of Armenia, were under ground. 
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Near Great Shoolaver there is a village of Greeks, and I 
will atop a moment to record what we heard of the few of 
that nation which are to be found in the trans-Caucasian 
provinceH east of Imircti. We saw none, except a few mer- 
chants at Tiflis. Tiie following are all that we heard of: 
viz. one village named Simskar, between Elizabeththal and 
Katherinenfeld, two German colonies soutiiwest of Tifiis ; 
another near Great Shoolavor ; a third between Jclai-ogiiloo 
and Haghpid ; a fourth at the copper mines near Ilaghpid ; 
and a fifth, named Baindoor, near Gijmry on the Arpa-chai. 
They speak a dialect of modern Greek, much corrupted by 
Turkish, and write Greco-Turkish, i. e. Turkish with the 
Greek letters. Tlicir liturgy is in ancient Greek, but they 
use the Venice edition of tlie Greco-Turkish New Tes- 
tament and Psalter, of which, however, they have but very 
few copies. At the request of Mr. Zercmba, the gentleman 
who gave us this information, we have taken measures to 
have them supplied with the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety's edition. To their number may now be added the 
former Greek population of Erzroom, whom the Russians 
have located in the little district of Trialeti, near Akhal- 
tsikhe. 

One extensive plain, of a somewhat undulating surface, 
interrupted by only a few small hills, reaches from Great 
Shoolavor to the Koor in the direction of our route, and 
stretches off to the right as far as the eye can see. It is 
intersected by several rivers running toward the Koor, the 
largest of which, the Khram or Ktsia, we forded ten versts 
from our post. Almost the whole of it was one vast field 
of wheat, which the peasants were now harvesting ; and the 
uncommon height of the stalk and weight of the ear show- 
ed that a fruitful soil had well repaid their labor. Many 
villages appeared in different directions, and were generally 
surrounded with vineyards, fruit trees and poplars, the rich 
verdure of which, presenting a strong contrast to the uni- 
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vcrHally sunburnt ficlfis around, gare them, at a dinanegf a 
moMt iiivitinf( ap|x*araiict'. Tliey profed, howeveff qwn a 
ncarcT iiisjMxtiun, to In: Hiiinll and |)ooriy built. 

At unc of them namocl Kote wv found our poal-lioiise, 
after a Htagc of 27 vcratu ; and from thcnco took post wag- 
oiiH. Wc had found the fir^t of theHC vehicles at Samiskif 
two Hta)(os back ; but they M^iuied bo uncoraibrtable and 
awkward, tliat wu prcrferrcd to continue oo horBe4iack» and 
t(M)k only one fi>r our bair^a^r. Indeed I am not aare but 
rihanie contrihuteil nioro than any thing to this decinon, ibr 
we f<;h, that, mounted in Mich cluniHy macbinefl, we should 
be a fair Iau^hin^-^«t(>ck for a whole regiment of Russians 
that were encainiN'd near. Familiarity with tlie sight, how- 
ever, and eH|M!cially the rapidity with which we could thus 
travel, had, at the vw\ of two HtagCH, overcome all our scru- 
ples, and we now Uxtk niw for our^ielve8, as well as for our 
baggage. They eon>iHt(-(l of a rough semi-cylindrical body, 
hardly more than six feet long by three in diameter, attach- 
ed witliout springs to the wheels, and drawn by three or four 
horsfis abreast, the niiddli: one of which had a bow project- 
ing hi^li above his head, with a bell suspended from the 
centre of the arch. With such accommodations, than which 
we were assured the |N>sts in Russia itself rarely furnish 
better, we proc<:eded on, as fast as the horses, guided by a 
ronirh Russian driver, could carry us, over hills and stones, 
till our eyes were Ux> nciarly jolted from their sockets for us 
to see with nuich accuracy what we passed. Yet, even in 
this outlandish situation, a meadow covered with hay-eocks 
and a regular load of hay, the first I had seen for four years, 
brought up iN^fore us for a moment the sweet associations 
of home. We observed, t(X), a short distance from Kote, a 
small pond with what seemed a thick incrustation of salt 
upon its shore, but we had no time to examine it. After a. 
stage of only 1 1 vcrsts, we changed again at Telet, an iso- 
lated |)ostphousc 14 versts from Tillis. Four versts beyond. 
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we came upon the bank of the Koor, and then, following 
up it» Btreain to the lefl, along the valley through which it 
here runs, the remainder of the way, we reached the city at 
dark. A bare examination of our bill of health from Ger- 
ger satiflfied the (}uarantine guard ; our assertion that we 
had nothing but our own travelling baggage was all that 
was demanded by the insjiector of customs ; the keeper of 
the gate, if a single pole thrown across the path may l>e so 
named, merely demanded our names and nation; and thus 
easily we found ourselves fairly introduced into the capital 
of Georgia. 
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DesrrifrtiiNi (if the ciiy— Im (avorni — River 

lunifi* — rnlii-e — k*ru%incetf of itie Ciiivvrnmenl of llie Ciiiica wi i Natttwf 
Uk* i;<i\«'niiiii'iii — Iiiriii»iK'e of ilic UiLssiaiw upoD (lie inieliigenee aod Bor- 
uLi nf ilu' ii.iii«i-jt — l*ii|iiil.ttiiMi of tlif cic\— C'liitiiiercial characler of the 
AniH-iii.iii!> — "I'r.ulr uf ili«-!*«' pru^inrt's — Inii'm^ieniiire — Ardibwhop Nei^ 
tes — His AriiK'ni:iii:ir.iiifiii_\ — I'rintin!; pit>«« — Armeniuu diucew of Geor- 
gia — [iiU'mU'w wiili lii>lhi|i Sero|io-~Arincniaa gymnartum at Moaoow 
— AiiiHMiiaii rhun'hfii ami I'liriii:* ut' wiiri«Jii|>^Iui4ge worahip— 'ProCMlaBt 
woi>liip ai Mf w Till Id — Obatrnaiio; ut il»e S^abbuih. 

Dear Sir, 

TiKLis occupies tho riiiht hank of the Koor, in a con- 
tracted valley tbrined hy irretiular mountains parallel with 
the stream on the side of the city, and hills coming down 
in a iM)int quite to the water's edge on the other. A circu- 
lar tort covers this )K>int. and. together with a small suburb, 
is united to the citv hv u hridiie of a sinsrle wooden arch, 
thrown over the river, here contined to a narrow channel: 
while the ruined walls of an old citadel crown the top, and 
extend down the side of a part of the opposite mountain. 
The mountains and hills around exhibit only the cheerleBS 
prospect of perfectly naked rocks, and the only lookout 
they afford is toward the north, where the valley opens and 
discloses, at a distance of at least sixty miles, the snowj 
summit of mount Cazbek, one of the highest peaks of the 
Caucasus. The old and native part of the city is built 
upon the truly oriental plan of irregular narrow lanes, and 
still more irregular and diminutive houses, thrown together 
in all the endless combinations of accident. Here and 
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there^ Earopean taste aided hj Russian power, baa worked 
out a passable road for' carriages, or built a decent house 
overlooking and putting to shame all its mud- walled and 
dirty neighbors. A line of bazars, too, extending along 
the river and branching out into several streets, together 
with much bustle and business, displays some neatness and 
taste ; and is connected with two or three caravanserais, 
one of which is the largest and best we have seen. 
Several old and substantial churches, displaying their cii'' 
polas and belfries in different parts, complete the promin-* 
ent features of this part of the city. In the northern, or 
Russian quarter, officers' palaces, government offices and 
private houses, lining broad streets and open squares, have 
a decidedly European aspect, and exhibit in their pillared 
fronts something of that taste for showy architecture, which 
the edifices of their capital have taught the Russians to 
admire. 

in a city possessed so long by Europeans, we had hoped 
for convenient accommodations, and had anticipated with 
some pleasure the luxury of a good bed at least, after hav- 
ing slept in our clothes every night since leaving Constan- 
tinople. The name of a tavern, also, was associated with 
ideas of travelling comforts which had not been awakened 
before. There were two in town, one with a French, and 
the other with a German landlord. We selected the for- 
mer, on the night of our arrival, as the most conveniendy 
situated. Its dirty floors, looking as if they had never felt 
the effects of water, gave us, at our entrance, no very protn- 
ising earnest of the rest of its conveniences ; but extreme 
fatigue and the lateness of the hour made us hope that the 
beds would be better, and induced us soon to try them. 
Hardly was I snugly laid in mine, however, before it 
seemed more like a bed of nettles than of down. A whole 
army of blood-thirsty enemies attacked every assailable 
point, and forced me immediately to seek for quarters on 
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the centre of the floor, the only place of refbge. Oat 
rooms proved, in fact, absolutely uninhabitable, aad we 
were obliged to wek new lodgings. The only akenatire 
was the German inn. There, indeed, were noae of our 
late enemy, but two other^i, which not even Gennan neat- 
ness could exclude, annoyed us almost as much. Myriads 
of fleas swarmed in every corner, and constantly peopled 
our clothes with animated company; and a still greater 
numl)er of flics, like another Egyptian plague, annoyed 
our faces and eyes every moment of the day. In tlie 
night we obtained some respite ; for the darkness pat the 
flies to sleep, and their more wakeful allies were avoided, 
in my case in part, by carefully allowing none of the oof- 
ering of my bed, by resting upon the floor, to seire as a 
ladder to conduct them to me ; and entirely in that oi my 
companion, who was less hardened to such annoyances, by 
securing himself in a night-dress sewed up at the hands 
and feet into a close bag. We should have preferred pri- 
vate rooms, not only for convenience, but also for economy, 
for our lodgings and board were exceedingly dear. Bat 
the same cause which had ruined the taverns by de- 
priving them of patronage, had tilled ei'ery disposable room, 
and none could be procured. For the police takes opoo 
itself the authority of quartering strangers, especially if 
they are officers, as most Europeans in the place are, in 
any house which it chooses; and as the army fixxn Tor- 
key was now fast assembling here, every nook was occopi- 
ed. Indeed the city is generally very crowded, as is evi- 
denced by the high rent of houses. Some, which woold 
no more than decently accommodate a respectable family, 
were pointed out to us as commanding a rent of six or sev- 
en hundred dollars. 

Our lodgings were on the opposite side of the Koor fiom 
the city, and nearly on a level with its stream. That river, 
the ancient Cyrus, is here very muddy and rapid. Its rapid* 
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ity is turned to a carious advantage as a moving- power to 
floating mills, five of which, not far above our house, we had 
the cariosity to examine. A chain carried up the stream, and 
a timber resting against the bank, moored each of them safe- 
ly at a distance from the shore. Three log canoes, fastened 
firmly to each other, upheld the building and its machine- 
ry, while a fourth supported the outer axle of the water- 
wheel, which played between it and the third. They seem- 
ed to be moved by a sufficient power, and, besides the ex- 
treme simplicity of their structure, had the great advan- 
tage of being above danger from floods. Not far below, 
several wheels were turned in the same way for watering 
gardens, the very buckets, which raised the water, being so 
constructed as to form also the paddles by which the wheels 
were turned. The turbidness of the river does not destroy 
its utility to the town ; for every fountain and well partakes 
so strongly of the offensive mineral properties of the hot 
springs, that the water of the Koor alone can be used, and, 
like that of the Nile at Cairo, it is carried about the streets 
in skins on animals, for sale. From its warm baths Tiflis 
is said to have taken its name, as Tpilis-kalaki means in 
Georgian, the warm city ; and they are so uniformly no- 
ticed by every ancient and modern traveller, that curiosity 
alone would have induced us to try them. We of course 
had little chance to judge of the effect of their mineral prop- 
erties, except upon the olfactory nerves, which indicated 
with sufficient distinctness the presence of not a little sul- 
phureted hydrogen. The water, as admitted into our apart- 
ment, was as far above blood heat as could be comfortably 
borne. 

I should as soon suppose the name of Tiflis to be derived 
from its situation, as from its hot springs. For, surrounded 
as it is by naked mountains and hills, which cut off almost 
every wind, reflect the rays of the sun, and -become themr 
selves radiators of no small portion of caloric, its atmosphere 
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m always heAtcd. lu the winter, although in the *■*«*■■**■' 
of New Haven in Connecticut, Reaumeur^a then 
does* not descend lower than 3^ or 4", and in the 
tlie air i^ excessively sultry. Wc did not learn, 
that bilious affectiuiid arc decidedly among its 
diseases; but inlluinatory fevers, especially in the 
which is commonly called a stroke of the 8un« were said Id 
be common. Tlie absence of the former ia douhtleaB owing 
to tlie extreme dryness of tlie soil and climate. For there 
is not a particle of stagnant water, nor any rank vegetation 
in the vicinity, and it rains on an average no more than 
thirty or forty days in a year. As an exception, however, 
to these remarks, which, according to the information we 
gathered, accurately describe the usual climate of Tiflisv I 
ought to state, that we did not find the weather intole* 
rably hot, and during our stay there were several faUa of 
rain, one of which continued without intermisaion for twen* 
ty-four hours, and raised the Koor seven or eight feeL To 
this may perhaps be attributed the unusual virulence of the 
cholera, which broke out shortly after.* 

Till is has the api>earance of an excessively busy and 
pc^ulous place. Its streets present not only a ciowdedv 
but, unlike many oriental cities, a lively scene. Every 
person seems hurried .by business. Nor is the variety of 
costumes, representing different nations and tongues, many 
of which are curious and strange, the least noticeable 6n> 
ture of the scene. The Russian soldier stands sentry at 
the corners of the streets, in a coarse great-coat coaoeaiing 
the want of a better uniform and even of decent clothing. 

* BIr. D wight *i< nictporological ubie, during oar ttaj from July 22d to 
Aug. 4th, made the highesit temperature in the open dmdt at 7 A. M . to be 
78°, the lowest SI*', and the aTerage 73^. The higfaeH temperatare at S 
P. M. during the same time was 87°, the lowest 66°, and the averafe 79*. 
At 10 P. M . the higheM was 88°, Uie lowest 61°, and the avenge 74o. Ok 
six days out of fourteen there were showers of rain, a c xi M W iM in ied n s wal y wMi 
sinNif northerif winds. 
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The Russian subaltern jostles carelessly along in a little cloih 
cap, narrow-skirted coat and tight pantaloons, with epau- 
lettes dangling in front of naturally round shoulders. In 
perfisct contrast to liim stands the stately Turk, if not 
ui person, yet represented by some emigrant Armenian, 
with turbnned head and bagging shalwar. The Georgian 
priest ap|)ears, cane in hand, with a green gown, long hair 
and broad brimmed hat ; while black flowing robes, and a 
cylindrical lambskin cap, mark his clerical brother of the 
Armenian church. The dark Lcsgy, with the two-edged 
kama (short sword), the most deadly of all instruments of 
death, dangling at his side, seems prowling ibr his victim 
as an avenger of blood. The city-bred Armenian mer- 
chant waits upon his customers, snugly dressed in an em- 
broidered frock-coat, gay cidico frock, red silk shirt, and 
ample green trowsers also of silk. The tall Innk Georgian 
peasant, with an upright conical sheepskin cap, and scantily 
clothed, looks as independent in his yapanjy (cloke of 
felt), as Diogenes in his tub. His old oppressor, the Per- 
sian, is known by more flowing robes, sm(K)tl)ly combed 
beard and nicely dinted cap. In the midst of his swine 
appears the haif-clad Mingrelifin, with a bonnet like a tor^ 
toise shell tied loosely uiK>n his head. And in a drove of 
spirited horses, is a hardy mountaineer, whose round cap 
with a shaggy flounce of sheepskin dangling over his eyes, 
and the breast of his coat wrought into a cartridge box, 
show him to be a Circassian. 

Of all this heterogeneous crowd, the Russian, being lord 
of the rest, demands our attention flrst in the narrative, 
as he did also in the journey. For, the morning afler 
wo arrived, our host, having already sent in our names to 
the authorities, informed us, that, in obedience to the laws 
of the country, it was his duty to conduct us immediately 
to the police office. Fortunately we had provided our- 
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selves with passports from the Russian embassador at Con- 
stantinople, cir we might have been embarrassed. For we 
learnoci licrc** thut the emperor Alexander, io grantiiy fiee 
tradr to CitH)r};ia. had ordered, that, to prevent p e r aon a ao^ 
pec tod uf had principles from introducing themselvea un- 
der th(* nami* of* merchant**, all foreigners should fiiriush 
themselves with passjxirts from the foreign minisiters of 
Russia. With the siirht of these passporta the police was 
ininic'diatcly sntisticd : we were only asked how long we 
intended to stop, and whither we were going next; and oar 
passports were detained. Neither here, nor in any other 
place within the Kns:«ian territory, were our American 
pass{virts in<|nired for. It was annoying to have police d^ 
ficers takin<r notes of us at every turn and stopping place in 
our journey : hut they never showed us any other than ciril 
treatment, aii<l. as their services were unasked, tbej were, 
a.*« they ouirht to be, gratis. We were never charged a cent 
at any public office. 

Wo made an early call upon general StrekaloflT, the mil- 
itary irovornor. for whom we had a letter from the Russian 
minister at the Porte. He xvas the second in rank of the 
Russian authorities, and we wore not informed of the exact 
extent t}{ hi< jurisdiction ; thriu^h. at the time of our visit, 
he was acting in the place of his superior, marshal Pa^e- 
vich. the commander-in-chief of the Government of the 
Caucasus, who was absent at St. Petersburg. The Govern- 
ment of the Caucasus ha.s its capital at Tidis, but extends 
also to the north of the mountain from which it takes its 
name, aufl embraces there a tract reaching from the Caspi- 
an to the Black sea. So that its commander-in-chief, besides 
the internal affairs of the Government itself, has charge of 
the whole line of frontier posts, with which Russia has 
completely surrounded the mountain to check the predatory 
incursions of its unsubdued and barbarous tribes. Our in- 
quiries extended only to that part of the Government which 
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lies south of the Caucasus, and is called by the Russians 
the TranS'Cauc€is%(m Provinces. These provinces are, 
ImreH, embracing,'! believe, the supervision of Gooriel and 
Biingreliy and thus including the whole of ancient Colchis ; 
€korgia, subdivided into its three provinces of Kartalini, 
Kakheti, and Somkheti, and embracing also all the other 
cantons that lie west of Sheky, Kara-bagh and Erivan ; 
the Mussulman Provinces, which are Sheky, Shirwan and 
Kara-bagh ; Daghistdn, including Derbend, Kooba and 
Bakoo ; and Armenia^ embracing Erivan and Nakhchevan.* 
At the head of each of these five provinces there is a gov- 
ernor, responsible to the commander-in-chief, and having 
the requisite sub-governors of districts and commandants -of 
towns under him. 

The government of the trans-Caucasian provinces par- 
takes largely of a military nature. Many civilians and nar 
tives are indeed employed, but their offices are either in 
themselves of no responsibility, or are made so by the close 
supervision of some higher authority ; while all stations of 
power and trust are occupied by military officers, with a 
field-marshal at their head, whose orders are backed by an 
army, which amounted when we were there to about 60,000 
men. A government supported by so many bayonets, can 
afford to allow its subjects some ensigns of liberty ; and 
accordingly, with the exception of one or two districts, 
which, notwithstanding the fearful odds against them, have 
dared to revolt, the whole population is allowed to wear 
arms, and you hardly meet a man without the horrid kama' 
at his side. That liberty itself, however, at least of speech, 
has been banished, may be naturally suspected from the 
fact, that, with one or two rare exceptions, every person, 
when circumstances called for an expression of opinion, 

* Talish was not motioned in die list that was given as, and I am not 
sure where it should be classed. Probably it is one of the Mussulmaii 
Provinces. 
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wa.4 careful to say nothing anti-RuauBO ; imleai the nnpcr- 
allflcMl phenomenon may be Huppoaed to exist, of a OOD- 
quered (Miople's lieinf? unanimously attached to their con- 
querors. Still, however military and abaolute RiUUD 
des|N>ti.sm may In*, it certainly, in diitclaiming all reUgioOf 
tests, >nu an exam|>le to some other governments whose 
l)oa.Ht is lil>erty. Tin? f|uestion of their religious creed 
MHtiiM never to lie nskf*d candidates for office, civil or mili- 
tary: tiud tlic conHuander-in-chicf of these prorinces b 
about VLs likely to be of the papal, or protestant, as of the 
Gn.*<'k faitli. In fact it was reimrtcd that general Streka- 
loff was HrK)n to 1m* 8ucceed(*d by a gentleman who wbs a 
prote!<taut. 

In our obsftr vat ions of the rulers of Georgia, a chief r^ 
^ard was had to the inlhience, which, during thirty yearSt 
they have excrrte<l u\xm tlie iniriiiffence and maraU of their 
subjects. That they have an yet done nothing in ftvor of 
edurtiiio/i, Ixfyond the precincts of Tiflis, was affirmed by 
all. Their a|Milo^ists said, that they were desirous of dth 
iii^ sf), and had Inm^ii prevented only by want of time. 
But, if the matter had lain very near their liearts, they 
could certainly have found a few moments (or iu before a 
whole ^rniTation had ^oim; off the stage. In Tiflis, a school 
of oni; or two hundre<l scholars has existed some timCf 
for (j(for((i.'tns and Russians, at least under the patronage, 
an<l perhaps partly sup|K>rtcd by government. This, whan 
we w<?r4.' there, they were aliout to re-organize into a gynn- 
nasiuiii, and cmlar^e into the head of a system with branch- 
iw in all the provincial towns. It was Hup]K>sed that in 
TiHis as many as MO, and in other places GO would be ad- 
mitted ; all to In; taught, and in the city one half to be sap- 
ported, frratis. Russians, Georgians, Armenians, and moa- 
lenis would be admitted ; and instruction would be given 
in their respective languages, (considering Persian as the 
language of the latter,) together with geography, civil and 
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ecdesiastical history, and some other branches. But afler 
all, tlie whole was to be merely a military institution ; open 
only to the sons of noblemen and persons of distinction ; 
and introductory to military academies, in such a sense that 
whoever had completed his studies in it would be admissi- 
ble to the rank of cadet. We did not learn that govern- 
ment had any intentions to provide for the education of the 
common people. 

If in the term morals we include the grosser criminal 
ofiences against the peace of society, such as murder and 
robbery, no one can deny that in this respect they have 
been much improved by Russian authority. For almost 
perfect security has been introduced into every corner, un- 
less it be too near the mountains, from the Caspian to the 
Black sea. If we include in it manners and customs, the 
question of their improvement in this respect, will turn up- 
on the decision of another, whether Persian or Russian 
manners be the most eligible standard for imitation : a 
decision, afler all, hardly worth our time to settle, so little 
interchange of society do the Russians have with the na- 
tives, and so little do they care to make them imitate their 
own standard. But if by morals we refer to the social 
vices, infamous as the Georgians have always been known 
to be for unchastity, it must be confessed that they have 
deteriorated. The devotees of lust have multiplied. So 
great was the incontinence of the soldiery, that even Geor- 
gians, in the province of Kakheti, were goaded by it, in 
1812, to an open and desperate rebeUion. 

Th^ number of Russians in Tiflis, it is both difficult and 
of very little consequence to ascertain ; for nearly all are 
connected with the army, and constantly fluctuating. The 
native population consisted in 1825, of 2500 Armenian, 
1500 Georgian, and 500 moslem families. It has increased 
rapidly since, and the Armenian bishop told us that the 
present number of Armenian faigilies was 4000. This es- 
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timatc i!f probably too liigh ; and the whok number of aft- 
lives whiMi we weie tliere was UDdoubCedly aomewlwt Im 
than :«K(MNI souls. 

Thf' large proportion of Armenians in this populatioa it 
lows us to suppo^ ourselves virtually, though not reaflji 
still in Armenia, and authorizes me to consider our obflem- 
tionsi uiH>n tliem ad an integral part of the general view I 
am endeavoring to give of their nation in their own country. 
With the exception of one Georgian, two or three Greekiy 
and a Swiss firm that commenced business while we were 
there, every merchant in Tiflis is Armenian, and nearly tke 
same is true of the mechanics. In this fact is exhibited 
the natural dis|)osition of the nation. — Some have given to 
Shah Abhas all the credit of originating Armenian con- 
merce. And that the facilities for trade granted by bimlo 
the colon v he so cruellv tore from their homes and aetded 
in the suburb of Joolfah at Isfahan, gave it the first im- 
pulse, there can l)e no doubt. But that impulse wasam^ 
cessful then, and has continued to be felt extensively to dK 
present day. only because the genius of the nation is oom- 
merci<il. Once detach an Armenian from his native soil, 
and the nia^iiotic needle points toward the pole with hard- 
ly more reirularity than his taste toward merchandize. The 
thousands whom war has forcibly carried into captivity, 
may have pursued long the labors of servitude ; and the 
still other thousands, which migrate every year voluntarily 
from their native mountains to the large cities of Turkey, 
(some crowds of whom met us on their way to Constanti- 
nople,) may practise for years the humble occupations 
of porters and water-carriers: but almost invariably do 
they, either in their own persons or in that of their chQdren, 
work their way into some of the ranks of trade ; beginning 
with the initiatory grade of mechanic, ascending graduaDj 
to that of merchant, and finally, the more able ot ibrtunate« 
reaching that of banker, the acme of their ambition. Fend 
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of attending to the purchase and sale of their goods in person, 
however distant ihe one may be made from the other, they 
become great travellers, and almost every important fair or 
mart, from Leipsic and London to Bombay and Calcutta, is 
visited by them. From this view of their character some 
have asserted that they resemble the Jews. The compar- 
ison seems invidious, and still I cannot but feel that in some 
respects it is just. For if there is one trait more prominent 
than any other, and common to the whole nation from Con- 
stantinople to Tebriz, it is love of money. They urge a 
plausible excuse for it, if so much may be said of an excuse 
for " the root of all evil," from the people and governments 
where they live ; the one being so ignorant and poor that 
nothing but money will procure respect, and (he other so 
corrupt that the same means only will secure justice or pro- 
tection. Such a view of their situation is doubtless just ; 
fiv in a state of society like that of Turkey and Persia, 
wealth and brutal force are almost the only means of ac- 
quiring influence. In this alternative, their national taste 
would not allow them to hesitate. We have not learned 
that an Armenian rebel or robber exists. 

An Armenian merchant differs materially from a Greek. 
As in his national character there is more sense and less 
wit, so in his trade there is more respectability and less 
trickery. Not that he is an honest man, for cheating, at 
least in the part of the nation of which I am now speakings 
is universal, and is regarded only as an authorized art of 
trade. Conscience, it is true, allows it to be sinful; but 
they say, ' are we in a convent, that we should be able to 
live without it? ' Indeed, such is the state of things, that 
finr a perfectly upright and honest man to gain a livelihood, 
is generally and thoroughly believed to be impossible. But 
a distinction must be made between cheating and bad faith. 
A Turk will cheat all that he can in making a bargain, and 
yet he is proverbial for good faith in keeping it when 



*i£l4 ruMtK or Tirun. 

ffin/lf I n-rjiWt-rA Hu iu^.inur4x, wh<:r<s tnw, who hud |i«rhlfM 
tiilil li.-iM 'I <l«»/.(fi Ji'r^i to oliti'iiii tl|f; hij(h«!fit |irif:<; l^ir Hfi If' 
ll«'.l<r w< l»f/ij;/htf rnllifj iji; ;■ flay of two niU'f V» nnUi'tfittftlltt 
hint ;i |i:ir;f th:it li:i'l U* n ov«rrl«*f#k<rf] in IIm; nsckDMing' 
TIk? Ariii'-iii:ifi»; fir<' f'(*rt:iiiily U'>^ r<'ifi:if ksiliU; tor good 
ffiilli iiii'l \f't, iiritwit)i:-t:iijr|iri;' all tli«rir «:h(:iiiirj;f, llif^y tfc 
fi'ii flf .-•iiiijii' 111 ii Thi'ir (lr'.|H#::ilK#n U>ifiorio|K#li7.«? iiiuik 
r^irfiifioiily ovf-rlK :iriii;' A ri'.h iricrchniit will, il {i^iwiibfef 
rru^^h i-vi'ry niif- v, hff.-ri- ir.'uli' ifii<'rl«:r«'ii witti lii«. lii(l'9«;df 1 
lliiiik I .iffi iiiiihon/<rl rff ifi;ik<' tliir rcrnnrk {.^-ri'TSil, thilk 
m HI ih< « li.-ir.-Mii-r (if th'- ijiition to U: |»f'i.iiliarly iiii/ilfrrairt 
of r^iiii|H'tihoii, ;iii<l itM't\n'itriiii»^ tow;ir(l a i'.«iri(}ii<*n'(l rivftl. 
And iIk' hi^-tory of Uiiir rivil broih, uln-n tli^y had u ]iiAiU 
ir.nl <'Xi:?rf-iiri'^ :t». wi-II :t> tin' villmiif*! lo wliirJi lhi:ir ircftlis- 
irifif.ti'-.'il riv!ilri<'h now Ircijufntly li'ad, inrlini; ni«: t/j this 
opinion oi 11 vi-ry tn-ntir ol/:ri'rv«rr ol' r.Uitrm'.U^r, UiHl wbfW 
i1m- liiiil |»;i:s-iofR of nil Ariiicnian iin^ lully awiik<!t IM# ik^ 
111 loo 1 1;!:-!- Ol Unt (lark lor luni to il'i. TIm: irKfrclmnttf of 
'rilli--^ ari' '".aid al^o lo \n: vf-ry f.lani:di in tli'fir Ifiufe; 
P^ady, hy i-vf-ry iiM-an;*, loinjurir ii for' i((n«:r wlio may aiti;in|il 
til i'--:t;iMi:-li I: I III '(-11 anioiip^ t lie in. An nii*.tan('.«: wan iriiTtl- 
tioncd Ui US', oi a l'jiio|M'anV \t*'Utif rntn<'d and ior<'«r<l l/i 
li:av<- tli< |il.ir<', jiy i|i<ir roiiilfinin^<r to iind«'rn<rll liun ill thf: 
arlif-lf-r: Miili wliirli \n: i.oinin(*ii' 'd Uw'.iut't^n. 

TIk- iriidf fd iIh' trani^^'ain-.;i:<i:in iirovinrfr^ liaN tifscn 
itmU'tfil Iry I 111* l(.ii:'.:!jan f/ovi'mniftit, Hy a likaaf* tinUstl 
fli<- 'MUU oi Oi'.t. IH'il, ilii: I'liiiHTor Alf'xand<*r ((rnnlfd h\h> 
I'.ial |»iivilij/i-i* i/> naiivir anil lori'i^ai nii'rrliantji, and re* 
diK'.i'd I In- fliitifo ii|fi»n all nKT^'liandi/.i* Ui livf \ii:r r.vui. for 
U*it y*-iti7i ir 1,111 till- lirct ni' July iM^^i. TliiM frHtirJiiw: of 
triid«' wan p;iiiiili'd, w<'. Wfif told, in roni^'fjin^nrii of l|ii; r^>- 
rirmrnlahoiih ol iIh* C'lifvalifr If (iiiutim, vAptnui of FrniiCiSf 
lliii only Kiiio|H'an c.onr'.iil wliuin wi* lound at 'riHiH. Ha 
had iravi'llcd mti'iiRivrly m \\u-tu: ri'^ionn, and wo urn 
mdi'hii'd to him for many r.ivihi.|i-n, and fiir inurJi inffjrinik 
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tion.* He considered Tiflis to be favorably situated for 
trade, and expected, that, enjoying a protecting govern- 
ment, and lying at nearly equal distances from the Black and 
Cai^ian seas, it will .again become, as in the days of Jus- 
tinian, the thoroughfare of the over-land commerce of Asia. 
By the one sea the merchandize of Europe is easily brought 
to the neighboring port of Redoot-kulaah ; and the other 
shcMtens the distance of the drug-growing steppes of Tar- 
tary, and even of the rich valley of the Indus ; while superior 
security tends to attract hither the trade of Tebriz, from its 
old channel by Erzroom. Communication with Europe, 
through either Odessa, Moscow, or St. Petersburg, is 
easy by means of the Russian post, which leaves weekly, 
and reaches the capital, a distance of 2627 versts, (1751 
miles,) in about fifteen days. The consul confessed, that, 
though the trade of Tiilis had considerably increased, his 
sangi^ine expectations had not yet been realized. The Per- 
sian and Turkish wars, by interrupting trade, and the mil- 
itary genius of the government, leading it to bestow all its 
attention upon the profession of arms and lightly esteem 
that of commerce, had contributed to his disappointment. 
He h(^d, however, to obtain a prolongation of the fran- 
chise. 

You may suppose that we were gratified to meet the pro- 
ductions of our own country in this commercial market. 
But not every countryman's face is welcome even at the 
distance of Asiatic Georgia. In the first caravanserai we 
entered, the day after reaching Tifiis, we stumbled upon a 
hogshead of New England rum ! What a harbinger, 
thought we, have our countrymen sent before their mission- 

* Besides answering our questions verbally, be lent us his Travels in 
Southern Russia and the Trans-Caucasian Provinces, which he had published* 
Having been unable since to procure this work from Paris, I cannot refer to 
it as an authority for the facts which we borrowed from it, the few notes 
we took Bot enabling me to nentioB ik& pegest 
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aries ! What a reproof to the Christians of America, that, 
in finding fields of labor for their missionaries, they should 
allow themselves to be anticipated by her merchants, in 
finding a market for their poisons I When shall the lore of 
souls cease to be a less powerful motive of enterprise thu 
the love of gain ? I had before wondered where, in BftcK 
hammedan countries, a market could be found for the large 
quantities of rum that have been sent to the Archipelago, 
especially since temperance has checked the consumption 
of it at home ; but have since been assured that abont a 
third of what reaches Constantinople is bought by Geor- 
gian merchants. That the people of Georgia are among 
the hardest drinkers in the world, is well known. Their 
country, especially the proyince of Kakheti, (the others 
produce principally grain,) is extremely fertile in the vine. 
It grows to an enormous size, running upon trees like the 
wild grape, and requiring little more cultivation. The wine 
which it produces is not bad, and is so abundant, that the 
best is but about four cents the bottle, while the commoD 
is less than a cent. The ordinary day's ration for an in- 
habitant of Tiflis, from the mechanic to the prince, is said 
to be a tonk^ measuring between five and six bottles of 
Bordeaux ! and the quantity drunk at their revels is per- 
fectly incredible. Neither bottles nor any kind of casks, 
however, are used; and skins of goats and cattle, with the 
hair inward and smeared with naphtha, supply their place. 
We had hoped to find in operation at Tiflis, an extensive 
and efficient system of education for the Armenians, under 
the direction of archbishop Nerses, the ornament and boast 
of the Armenian church. But our first inquiries showed 
us that we were to be disappointed. Nerses was no longer 
here. So long ago as when the Rev. Henry Martyn was 
at Echmiadzin, he had, as president of the synod and 
wekeel of the Catholicos, the complete control of affairs at 
that establishment. Subsequently he resided at Tiffis as 
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biriiq[> of the province of Georgia, bnt still retained his 
former office, and was universally regarded as destined to 
sncMseed the present Catholicos, in his office as head of the 
ArnMiian church. His name was known wherever the 
nstion is scattered, and though many an ambitious ecclesi- 
astic envied his elevation and disliked his authority, the 
more intelligent of the laity regarded him with great re- 
Bpectj as the most enlightened, sensible and patriotic of 
their clergy. His measures showed a mind bent upon im- 
proTing the civil and intellectual condition of his nation ; 
nor did he fad to make some innovations of a religious na- 
tore. That he might diminish the number of priests, pre^ 
paratory to new regulations respecting thorn, he deter- 
mined to ordain none in his diocese for a certain number 
of years ; he openly discouraged pilgrimages ; and forbade 
the book of legends to be read any longer in the churches 
ondelr his jurisdiction. His efforts in favor of education 
wiQ appear, when I speak of his academy. As might be 
etpGCibod of a man not evangelically enlightened, they look- 
ed no farther than to the cultivation of the intellect, as a 
path to worldly advantages. Of his political views we ob- 
tained no information, nor did we learn the precise cause 
of his removal from Tiffis. We were told in general 
terms, that he incurred the displeasure of marshal Paske- 
vich, and was at once transferred, or rather banished, to 
Beflsarabia. Perhaps his enlightened and independent 
mind was leading him to views respecting his nation that 
ctOBBed the plans of government, and, combined with his 
great influence, made him regarded as a dangerous sub- 
ject in so distant a portion of the empire : or, more prob- 
ably, was likely to prove a formidable obstacle to the plans 
of government respecting the Armenian church, whatever 
they may be. Though thus arbitrarily disposed of, and 
consequently cut off from the hope of succeeding to the 
chair of the Catholicos, he was not entirely deprived of o^ 
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fice, but still is bishop of a see that embraces all the Af 
menians in the western part of Russia, from the Black^aeft 
to St. Petersburg. So many of the Armenian cdony atCfr 
minicc in Poland, as have not embraced the faith of RomCt 
arc probably under his jurisdiction, and perhaps that is the 
origin of his see.* 

Nerses left behind him an interesting roooament of his de- 
sire to enlighten his countrymen, in the academy that was 
built by him here. A sight of it in its best days wookL 
doubtless have gratified us much ; but it has declined since 
his departure, and, during our visit, was closed entirely, in 
consc<iuence of the vacation which occurs during dog-days. 
Merely the building, however, is a strong testimony^to his 
patriotism. It is a brick structure, two stories high, white- 
washed without, and ornamented on both sides with a row 
of columns ; and was built at an expense of sixty or se?^ 
enty thousand roubles, all of which, with the ftTfiflptipn of 
a few legacies, was drawn from Nerses's own 
The Russians helped in no other way, than that the 
eral security introduced by their government encouraged 
individual benevolence thus to exert itself for the pablic 
good. In this solitary instance only has it produced such 
an effect upon education, and as if even ibr this they would 
have some compensation, they were actually occupying a 

* This colony was originally fonned by ArmenianB who fled fnm the 
derastatora of their country, but at what time I have not karned. Ilie vie 
of their city is exceedingly strong, and c^'cn down nearly to our own tion^ 
they have enjoyed a senii-indcpcndence, having their own o&e&n, who were 
clothed with the power of life and death. In 1S24, the Gatholkoi Ndkind, 
being forced in the persecutionn of Shah Abbas to flee from Ecfami&dafai, 
took up his residence ut Leopol, another Armenian colony m Folaad of a 
similar origin, and then consisting of 1000 families. After a ywr he re- 
moved to Caminiec, where he died. In 1666, the archbishop, or, m he ii 
also called, the patriarch of Caminiec, was converted to the Romidi biih 
by aTheatin monk, and the bo(^ of his church werepuiged of their hemiek 
Mukhit&r's Diet. Arts. Gamenits and IloVk Chamcbein, P. 7: c 10. Taanm^ 
forte, vol 2: p. 408. 
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great part of the building, when we visited it, as an arse- 
nal for the army. The rooms of the part to which we had 
acceasy differed in no rei^ct from our own academies, be- 
ing famished with benches and desks in European style. 
To erect the building, when the money was provided, was 
easy ; but to procure competent instructors was a more dif- 
ficult task. One was brought from Paris, a second from 
Moscow, and a third from Isfahan. The number finally 
amounted to ten or eleven, of which three taught Armen- 
ian, two Russian, one Persian, one French, one mathemat- 
ics, and on€^ drawing. 

Nerses originally designed that it should rank high as a 
gymnasium ; but after he ceased to direct, it became mere- 
ly a grammar schod SoK teaching Armenian, Russian and 
French, and is now fast dwindling into a common schod. 
None of the modem improvements in education were ever 
tried is it, except an ineffectual attempt at the Lancasterian 
qMMft. Though in the study of languages the New Tes- 
tament is used as a class-book, it is not and never was 
adapted to exert any moral or religious influence upon the 
nation ; and probably that work was selected merely in 
oonsequenee of the facility with which it could be procured. 
A Yartabed, named Hanitiin, however, who, under Nerses 
and since, has been its director, is a useful man ; and in his 
derotedness to the enlightening of his nation, seems to look 
a little farther than the improvement of the intellect. He 
.has published archbishop Plato's catechism in Armenian. 
The present number of scholars was about 200 ; and as 
there are no fimds, we were assured that the current ex- 
pense!, amounting to 3000 roubles per annum, are home 
by this episcopal see. 

Whether this establishment was connected in the inten- 
tions of Nerses with an extensive system of schools, we are 
not informed. He never, b fact, built any other, nor is 
there another Armenian school within the limits of the 



^ill I'NINTIIVU nCRHM. 

iiHiilt'rii |irfiviiir.c7 of (iiMir^jii, iip iilrniiily iliiliiifMlf witlf llw 
i-]iri'|»l|iiii 111 oiif roiitiiiiiiii^ iiIniuI tliirly nclioljim ill ilkl^ 
ji<li. ( 'iiiiiiiiiM-ii Willi lilt* Cjffir^iHiiH, tlm Ariiii!iiiiuui of 
Tilln iin- Miiiil In Im- iiili'lli^fiil, liiil iii riMilily llif*y call liAVf? 
hill lilllr nlili-iilliiii. Tlifir Iriillili'M llttVl! not, llllil IW^Ht 
liUfl llir iiilviiiitii|(fH III' II Mr.liiMil : nlill wiiiili of llii*iii tin 
l»iivjih-ly hiii|;(lit 1(1 mill. And, Mlrjiniji' tin if iimy iNmiii« 
till' liiiiKiiii^i' tlii'y IMC iihikIiI iM not tlifir own, Imt Uiior- 
Kiiiii ; II furl lliiil mIiiiuh llifi iiilliit!|ir.n iii' llir (jiiorKJllIlN 
linr In lie piiMiicr lliiiii liniii tlicir fiiiiiill iiiniilirr niiKl|t bu 
Miip|M»'Hil. uiiil iHi niitiiM for wliiii wv wrri' nuNiiri'il in IriMif 
lliiil I III' AiiiMiiiaiiM of TilliM know CinoiKinn ln^Uiir lliHli 
llinr ov\ii Inii^iMv 

Mi'irsi^M Iniiiid, 111 roiiiiiifiicinM llii Hi'lionl, f|iUlit IM f(ri}lU 
II ilrlirii'iiiy ol' iNHiltH iiH ol' lriii*.tiiirf«, iiimI llinl williolll « 
liriTM wlmli vvniiUI riiulilf: liiiii lo nii|iply il, llii< I'Miililirii- 
iiiciil wniilil In< inrniii|ili*lr, iiml iIk o|H!riilioiiM <jnlfitrrilM<L 

lliiviiiM liciitil III <'niiMiiititiiio|iln iliiii i!vin 11 timnipipir 

wiiM iHMiii'il lioiii iliiM iiM'M'i, wt' liiifl I'XjMM'.lnl to fltid U ill 
frllifinit n|Hnilinij; iiiiil niir ol' our lirnL ilrntiiinlH on vinitillg 
llio f.i'iionl, WIIM (o lit* iliirrli'd lo it. In nnirr.li of it, WO 
wiinilrii'il into llm iirrriiMlM ol' tlip Ariiii'iiiiin r.iiLlif*flriili 
wlirii' ii JM iinw loriiii'd. A IiimIio|», iiiniifd HiiiM^oii NnM* 
liMHiiii'ini, who llii'n or.iMi|iifd Ni!inrN*N |iliic'.i', I'Njtyilif^ Ui, 
|Nilil('ly niviicd iiM lo Iiifi ii|iiiilnirntK. In Inn r.ivililif'ii, liuw- 
rvi-r, llio |Mi'MM WIIM loi|{otLrii, iilllioitf(li wr riiiniiidrij liilli 
rr|M'iilfilly id' our di'Miro lo ni?o il. Wi' liwirniMl tliali tilOll^ll 
Mlill in o|irriilioii, il doi'H vny litllcf I'or wnni of ftililli. 
Only 11 H|M<lliii|;; IhhiIi, iIm' iMilrchinin iilri'inly nii*ntiun<*il, ftti 
ndilion oi' ilu' Mvuivv Arinrnnin Krniiiiiiiir, iiuii MIMiUlur of 
I lie I'rtlillir, liuvr liri'ii |itiiilcd No niiwpi|m|i«r lllli tK*«|| 

Hlli'iiipicd, mid ilir ii'|miii |iioliiiMy iidtirri'd lo itifi Koviirii- 
niiMil ir/.\/.i'\U*, n (iii|N<r ol' littir ^uUu], in Rnnfiiiin innl (iiior* 
UKUii lliaL IN liifiiind onr.i' in jiImiiiI Iwtiiity tUiyn, i'rom li \trutm 
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ovened by government The same press has also attempt- 
ed to print in Persian, but appears not to have succeeded. 

The bishop's politeness extended to an invitation to tea; 
and we accordingly spent an hour or two with him in the 
evening. Tea, with which, according to a custom not an* 
common here, brandy was offered us in the place of milk, 
WBJS served up around a jet d^eau in his garden, in the 
midst of vines and rare vegetables, and a variety of flower* 
ing and fruit trees. His vines, he assured us, needed no 
covering in the winter, so mild is the climate. It was the 
hour of evening prayer in the church, but he seemed to 
feel under no obligation to attend, and we were interrupt- 
ed only by his being; called to say a prayer upon the 
occasion of a sacrifice. It took but a moment, and was 
said on the spot, without any solemnity or ceremony. He 
manifested a perfect readiness to answer our questions re- 
meting his diocese, and seemed indeed better acquainted 
wiiQi i| than with his Bible ; for he committed the mistake, 
impardonable in a bishop, of attributing the destruction of 
Jerusalem to Cyrus instead of Nebuchadnezzar. 

From him and from other sources we obtained the fol- 
lowing information. The only Armenian convent in the 
city is the one that is attached to this church ; it contains 
only the bishop and three or four vartabeds. There is also 
a nunnery, with eight or ten inmates; but the diocese 
contains no other. In the city there are eight Armenian 
churches, not including one belonging to the nunnery, and 
another not used, and four or five in the suburbs, which are 
served by sixty priests.* The churches, like aJl that be- 
long to the Armenians in these parts, are without glebes or 
funds. The priests are uneducated; some indeed can 
ba^rely read the church services, and know not how to 

* So said the bishop. Langlds, in bis edition of Chardin, gives a list, 
on the authority of Guldenstadt, of twenty churches, twelve of which, he 
aays, are in the city, and eight in the fuborbe. Chardin, vol. 2: p. 7. 
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writf ; and out of all, hardly more than two or thret^ can 
be suiil to lie at all enlightened. The dioceae haa two 
siifrru;ran bisliops, one of whom, however, is now dead ; it 
embraces the whole of the province that is now called 
G(vir^i:i; and contains, exclusive of the inhabitants of Ti^ 
lis, HNN) Arnionian familirs, some of whom are serfs like 
till* <i(x)riri<in |>r.'i.sant.4. Rishop Simeon is not the regular 
inciinilH-nt of the .sf*e, but merely acts pro tempore, A 
bishop flrivhannfs, who succeeded Nerses as president of 
tiif synod uf Echmiadzin, in to succeed him also in lus 
bishopric. 

Throe nr (iMir days after we reached Tiflis, a friend pro- 
pr>Hifl to iiitrodiice us to an Armenian bishop, who, having 
hr.ird of our arrival, was desirous of being acquainted with 
us. ft proved to U; Serope, who is mentioned by Martyn 
ill his visit to Kchnitadzin. He was bom at EIrzrooni, and 
oducatrd a papist in the college of the Propaganda at 
Ronif* ; but has since returncid to his native faith. French 
and Italian w(>re familiar to him, and he knew something of 
Knjli>li, ln:iN<r in this rcs|K!ct, he assured us, distinguished 
from almost r>v<Ty other ecclesiastic of his church. We 
had two interviews with him, and found him possessed of 
nnicli intorniation, and of more correct views than any 
other Armenian prelate whom we saw. We were sorry to 
l(;arn suhseijuently, however, that he is really an inefficient 
man. I le talked with us much as he did with Martyn twen- 
ty ypiirs ago ; and yet, during those twenty years, he has e^ 
fected little toward enlightening and reforming his nation. 
Thinking, proliably, that it woidd gratify our missionary feel- 
ings, he informed us, that since the capture of Akhihaikhe, 
200 families of Georgians, who, with some others residing 
there, had embraced the religion of Mohammed, have been 
induced to return to the bosom of the Greek church. As 
the territory of the Ingalos, also, another body of some 1500 
families of Georgian renegadoes subject to the Lesgies, had 



been refcentiy tak^n, they were likewise at liberty agib to 
embrace the faith of their fathers, for which they were 
known still to retain a strong partiality. He hoped, too, 
that the general war which was about to be made upon the 
mountaineers, would, by subduing them to Russia, facilitate 
their conversion. « Though,* said he, « we have all lost the 
spirit of missions, and shall find the work a difficult one ; 
while, if we had only the zeal of the early papal mission- 
aries, to say nothing of the apostles, it would soon be done. 
The Russians have had for several years, a bishop and a 
number of priests among the Oset (Ossetians) as mission- 
aries ; still their church is ignorant and wanting in zeal, 
and that is its only mission.* They have indeed succeed- 
ed by money and caresses in baptizing a few, but that is 
all ; they remain the same people as before, and none of 
them are cordially Christians.' He expressed his regret, 
that both Georgians and Armenians here have now hardly 
any preaching, and what they have resembles legends more 
than sermons. ' For,' said he, * so long as the clergy do 
nothing but read service, the religion of the people must 
necessarily be superficial, consisting only in forms, and hav- 
ing no connection with the heart, as is now lamentably the 
case. They are very strict in their fasts, but their religion 
has almost no influence upon their morals.' In speaking of 
the education of the clergy, we suggested that it ought al- 
ways to keep along with that of the people, or the latter 
will be in danger of infidelity, to which he assented, and 
confessed that the reverse was true among the Armenians, 
the people were ahead of the clergy in knowledge. — He 
had been recently appointed bishop of Astrakhan, die only 
Armenian episcopal see in Russia north of the Caucasus, 

* The Russian church has also had a mission among the Samoiedes at. 
Archangel since 1825, which reports that 8510 have been converted and only 
680 remain pagans. The RiMsian embassy at Pekin is likewise a religioai 
Qiiflsicm; ocmsisting of an archbislK^, and a number of ii 
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besides that of Bessarabia already mentioned. Astrakb&n 
is about 71)0 verr^ts from Titlis by the pass of Dariel, aad 
reckoii.<« among its forty or forty-live thousand inhabitants^ 
4000 Ariiifiiians. A printing press belongs to the episco- 
pate, but it is in a very bad condition. 

Scrui>ti was for several years rector of the Armenian 
gymnasium at Moscow ; and from him and other souroes* 
we have gathered the following information respecting that 
institution, in compliance with an article in our Instruc- 
tions. It originated in the benevolence of a native of Is- 
fahan, of the Armenian family of Eleazar, now one of tbe 
richest in the Russian empire ; and was opened in 1816u 
The legacy left by its founder not only sufficed for erecting 
the buildin;;s and putting it in operation, but a permanent 
fund of 'iO(),000 roubles remained;* and thirty-two of its 
students are now fed, clothed and instructed gratis. The 
whole number of Armenian students is about 60. and the 
number of graduates up to li^'^O was 69. It is not, how- 
ever, an exclusively Armenian institution, and the Russian 
branch is much the largest. Most of its Armenian stu- 
dents are from places north of the Caucasus, though a few 
go from these ]>rovinces. They are taught the Russian, 
French, German, and Armenian languages, history, di&r- 
ent branches of the mathematics, philosophy, dec. But 
their attention to all is somewhat superficial. There is no 
department appropriated to any particular profession, but a 
general foundation is laid for all ; hardly the right kind, 
however, Serope himself confessed, for theology, and none 
of its graduates have yet entered the sacred piofessi(Mi. 
So that even here we look in vain for, what is indeed no 
where to be found, an institution for the education of tlie 
Armenian clergy. The present rector is a vartabed, named 

* I have taken thU nim firom Avdall. See his account of this iutitncioa 
in the supplement to his translation of Chamcbean*8 histoiy of 
Vol. 2. p. a27. 
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Michael Salamtean, who was born at Constantinople, and 
educated a papist in the papal Armenian convent of Bzum- 
mar in Mount Lebanon, but has since renounced allegi- 
ance to the pope. He is much devoted to enlightening hia 
nation, and is enlightened himself. But there is reason to 
fear that he is secretly inclining to the principles of Ger- 
man neology. His religious influence^ of course, cannot 
be good ; and the consequence is, that the graduates are 
generally irreligious. They learn Russian levity and love 
.of honor, and come out no longer Armenians, but preju- 
diced against them as semi-barbarian Asiatics. Instead of 
going to their country with the patriotic intention of reform- 
ing their nation, in the prevalent spirit of Russia they seek 
only for promotion, and disperse through different parts of 
fhe empire in tlie employment of government. Only a few 
liave found their way south of the Caucasus. The only 
ODCOuraging hope is, that the institution may in time give 
the nation some valuable authors. Connected with it, there 
ia an Armenian press, which was formerly at St. Peters- 
burg. The rector has kindly caused two or three religious 
tracts to be printed at it for the missionaries at Shoosha. 
There is also another Armenian press at Moscow, which is 
the private property of a Frenchman. But neither of then 
accomplishes much. 

The first sabbath we were in Tiflis, we attended divine 
fervicc in the Armenian cathedral, and the second in the 
church of a Gterman colony in the vicinity of tlie city. 
When stating, in a preceding letter, of what the churcb 
services of the Armenians consist, I reserved for this place 
a description of their forms of worship as they appear to Uk 
observer. But so much do they differ from any thing 
known among us, that I have little hope of giving one that 
shall be intelligible. The church itself, when built in the 
style common to the oldest and best in Armenia, of which 
the cathedral at Tiilifl is a pretty gQo4 specimen, has th9 
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form of a cross ; somctimnM externally, by means of short > 
wiii^rn attar liiril to nach side:, and generally internally, by 
mcauM of a lateral arch crottsin^r the main longitudinal one 
It ripht aiiLHoM. The nave, or centre of the cross, is sar- 
mountr-rl by a sfiecicH r>f dome r|iiite peculiar to these re- 
gions, but here coiiimoii to old churches and sepulchrti 
monument*, and eviilently very ancient. It consists of an 
upright cylindrical ba.se cap|>ed with an acute cone. The 
altar, for which we have no substitute but the comnmnion 
talflf*, ocrupif.'s the eastern extremity of the main longi- 
tudinal arch of the biiildiiif; ; the Armenians holding that 
divine worship should Im directed only toward the east 
From the back p»rt of it rise up »c;veral HtepH or shelves, 
occupied by candlesticks, crosses, small pictures, and other 
ornaments. It stands upon a platform three or four feet 
hi^h, which projects far enouj^h in front, to allow the 
priests and deacons lo stand U])on it to say mass, the only 
time when it or the altar is used. A section of the body 
of the church next in front of the altar, extending from 
side to sidr: of the builflin|;, is appropriated to the priests 
and their assistants ; and is often raised a step above the 
rest rjf the tloor, and separated from it by a railing. 
Here the connnon daily prayers arc said. The male part 
of the congre^^ation occupy without order the remainder 
of the llfior, which is entirely without seats. The females 
arc crowdfrd into an orchestra at the western end, (the only 
gallery there is,) and arc there screened [by lattice-work 
from the gaze of the men. In some cases, also, a simi- 
lar space is appropriated to them under the orchestra, 
and only enclosed by a .simple railing. A pulpit, that 
prominent and essential part of our places of worahip, we 
did not find in Armenia ! A church thus fitted up, hoir- 
ever awkward it might be to us, corresponds precisely with 
the ideas entertained by the Armenians of public worship. 
Mass is the principal thing, and the altar is raised so that 
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every one can euily witness its celebration. Prayers are 
less important, and no provision is made for the readers of 
them to be distinctly seen or heard. Preaching is hardly 
thought of, and the pulpit is excluded. 

Go into one of these churches in time of prayers, {man 
will be considered elsewhere,) and you will find a number 
of lamps suspended from the roof, endeavoring to shed 
their dim light upon the congregation, though the ran be 
shining with noonday brightness. In tlio enclosure before 
the altar will be two or three priests, surrounded by a crowd 
of boys from eight to twelve years old, performing prayers; 
some swinging a smoking censer, others, taper in hand, 
reading first from one l)ook and then from another, and all 
changing places and positions according to rule. The mc^ 
notonous inarticulate singsong of the youthful officiators, 
with voices oflen discordant and stretched to their highest 
pitch, will' grate upon your car, and start the inquiry, can 
such prayers enter into the cars of the Lord of Sabaoth ? 
You will be surrounded by a barefooted congregation, 
standing, wherever each can find a place, upon a Hhcep- 
skin, or bit of rug, (unless the church is rich enough to 
have a carpet,) uttering responses without order, and fre- 
quently prostrating themselves and kissing the ground, with 
a sign of the cross at every fall and rise. The whole will 
seem to you a mummery and an abomination, and you will 
probably hasten away, wishing to hear and see no more 
of it. 

In entering the church barefoot, and in prostrating them- 
selves to the ground, the Armenians have doubtless retain- 
ed relics of genuine orientalism. Abraham, when he ran 
to meet the angels, bowed himself to the earth ; and Moses, 
when standing on holy ground, took his shoes from off his 
feet. Why so large a part of the service has been suffered 
to pass into tlie hands of boys, is exceedingly strange. 
They fill the four ecclesiastical grades below the subdeacon, 
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to which am attaclicd the diitios of clerks; or more com- 
monly are siilistitiites for their occiipanta, having themseWes 
no rank at all in the church. Of the Hrst 158 pages of the 
Janiakirk, containing the whole of the midnight service 
with all its variations for feasts and other special occasions, 
more than MU), consisting of psalms, hymns, &c. are read 
or chanted hy them under the direction of the priests. 
Well may the priests, in view of having such important 
helps in their duties, fmd motive enough in most places to 
teach a few childrr*n to rend ! Of the remaining pages, 
some half a dozen belong to tlie deacons, if there are any, 
and the remaimler, consisting simply of prayers and leasons 
from the gos)M*l, are read hy tlu> priests. All the service, 
with few other exceptions than the lessons, and that the 
priest in the middle of every prayer of any length turns 
round to wave a cross before the people, and say, * peace 
be to all, let us worship God,' is perfomed with the back 
to the congregation. Add to this, that the whole, with 
the luifortunntc exception of the book of legends, is in a 
language not understood, oflcn by the priests themselves, 
and much less by the congregation ; and if it were not, is 
read or chanted with so little articulation as would render 
it perfectly unintelligible : and you will hardly need any 
other answer to tlie question, whether there is any spir- 
ituality in the worship of the Armenian chlirch. The 
priests go through it, as if it were a daily task of the lif»s, 
as a joiner's work is of his hands, and are apparently as 
much relieved when it is over. If a boy makes a mistake, 
he is reproved, or even chastised, on the spot, though a 
prayer be interrupted for the purpose. The people, too, are 
constantly coming, and going, or moving about, and often 
engaged in conversation. To say that a real reverence for 
sacred things is unknown among the clergy, and that nei- 
ther they nor the people have any idea of spiritual worship, 
seems too broad an assertion ; and still, in making it, wo 
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are supported, not only by our own observation, but 
by that of others to whose testimony we attribute great 
weight 

I ought not to leare this subject without a word upon 
image-worship. Going to Armenia, as I did, almost im- 
mediately after a visit to Greece, I could not but feel at first* 
that this error is not very prominent in the Armenian church. 
Some churches have been already mentioned that had but 
few pictures. As we advanced into Armenia, however, 
we found them multiplying ; and image-worship does exist 
to a considerable extent. Indeed the adoration of the 
cross, already explained, is a most striking instance of it. 
Before pictures, also, tapers are burned, votive offerings are 
suspended, and prayers are offered, especially on the festi- 
vals of the saints they represent The same author who so 
exalts the cross, gives to the image of Christ as high a 
rank. * We,' says he, ' and our sect bold and preach 
that, as in looking toward the Godrbearing cross, we offer 
worship not to the visible matter, but to the invisible God 
who is in it ; so we worship the image of the Savior, not 
the matter and the colors, but Christ by means of it, who 
is the image of the invisible God the Father. And as a 
name and an image are equally symbols of a thing, only 
that one is addressed to the ear, and the other to the eye, 
it is as much the meaning of the apostle that every knee in 
heaven, and in earth, and under the earth should bow to the 
image, as to the name of Jesus.* But as neither a name nor 
an image without the substance is to be worshiped, and 
the saints are not every where present to dwell in their 
images as Christ in his, their images are not to be wor- 
shiped. But we honor and reverence the images of the 
saints, holding them as mediators and intercessors with 

* How can thoM who nndentaDd the apoftle literaDy avoid Nenes's argii- 
iDcnt 1 
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God, and oficring the worship of God by their bands. For 
the image of the Cremator ouly, aiid not that of the creatnre, 
ifl to l>o worshiixMl/* In a word, though the ArmeniaiiB 
arc less dfvotrd to image- worship than the Greeks, tbey 
arc more m> than the papiAitM. Not, liowever, that thej 
hare carved images like the latter, for, like the former, 
they have only pictures, and I here use the word image in 
the latter sense. 

Let UB turn from these heartless forms of solemn mock- 
cry to a different s«ccne — simple and devout protestant 
worship in the heart of Georgia ! Of the seven German 
colonies in tliese provinces, whose history and present con- 
dition will Ik* related hercatler, one, named New Tiflis, is 
about two versts from the city. It consists of two rows of 
neatly white-washed houses of one story, at moderate dis- 
tances from each other, along a broad and straight street; 
and contains not far from 200 inhabitants, who have the 
regular instructions of a minister of the gospel. We had 
already I)econie acquaintcnl with pastor Saltet, and found 
him an intelligent and extremely devout man. IVe felt at 
our first interview, that he was ripe for heaven, but knew 
not that he would so soon be there. Within a month, he 
was brought by the cholera, in less than twenty-four hours, 
from {lerfect health to the grave. He was the general spir- 
itual iniii)ector of all the colonies, and informed us that some 
at least of his charge were excellent Clu'istians. As we 
entered his church, the worshii>er8 were dnqjping in one by 
one, and quietly taking their seats; while the devotion in 
their countenances showed that they felt the solemnity of 
the duties in which they were about to engage, and the 
books in their liands testified that they had been instmcted 
to understand, as well as to perform them. The prayers of 
the pastor seemed to breathe the united and heartfelt devo- 

* Nerscfl Shnorhili, Unthanragin, p. 182, 188. 
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tionofall; his sermon was a direct, affectionate, and earnest 
address to every hearer ; and the singing, which affected 
me more than all, was in good Grerman taste, simple, solemn 
and touching. I shall not attempt to describe the feelings 
awakened by this scene, refreshing as an oasis in a bound- 
less desert, though, in spite of me at the time, they express- 
ed themselves in tears. Since first setting foot in Asia, I 
had deeply felt, that a consistent Christian life, and a de- 
vout simple worship, exhibited by a few truly governed by 
the fear of God, and shining like a candle into all the 
surrounding darkness, was the great desideratum needed 
by a missionary to give intelligibleness to his instructions, 
and force to his arguments. How often, without it, had I 
seemed to myself like an inhabitant of some other planet, 
vainly endeavoring to model my hearers after characters 
whom I had seen there, and of whom they could form no 
conception, or whose existence they could hardly believe ! 
Here, at last, I seemed to have found the desideratum sup- 
plied, and was encouraged to hope, that this example of 
pure religion would be like leaven to all the corrupt and 
backsliding churches around. 

We took some pains to notice how the Sabbath was ob- 
served by the inhabitants of Tiflis. The baz^s and shops 
were all closed, except those of the venders of provisions, 
including, (if such a classification may be allowed,) the re- 
tailers of wine and ardent spirits. The number of attend- 
ants at public worship in the morning seemed but small, 
for the two or three churches which we entered contained 
but few worshipers. In the afternoon the whole male pc^ 
ulation of the city seemed to be poured out into the streets 
and esplanades, to indulge in relaxation : every one con- 
versing of his merchandise or his pleasures, and all exhib- 
iting a scene of gaiety and amusement. While the ladies, 
with all the famed charms of Georgian beauty, which, I 
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may be allowed to say, has not been overrated, (finr I hiTe 
never seen a city, so large a proportion of whose females 
were beautiful in form, features and complexion, as Tiflis,) 
were assembled in little groupes upon the low terraces of 
their houses, dancing to the sound of tambourin and clap- 
ping of hands, to contribute their aid to render this solemn 
day the least solemn of all the seven. 
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Origin of the Greoi^ians — Geographical divisions of their country — Histori- 
cal traditions before Alexander, and origin of the Orpelians — Sulyection to 
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— Independence of the inhabitants of the Caucasus — ^Their reUgious state 
— Missions among them — Papal missions ifl Georgia and Colchis — Papal 
Armenian convent at Venice. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE thus far intentionally neglected to speak of the 
Georgians, in order to make in one place a connected re- 
port of what we learned respecting that nation. Permit 
me now to introduce them to your notice by a few remarks 
upon their history. 

The Greeks knew the Georgians under the name of 
Iberes ; and their geographers divided between them, the 
Colchi, and Albania the whole of the tract that lies be- 
tween Armenia and mount Caucasus, extending from the 
Caspian to the Black sea ; in other words, the valleys of 
the Cyrus and the Phasis. The name Virlc^ given to them 
by the Armenian writers, seems to be of the same origin 
with that used by the Greeks. By the Turks and Persians 
they are universally called Crurjy, and their country Giirjis- 
tan ;* and probably our own name for them is derived 

* Perhaps from the river Kfir, or Koor. 
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from this origin, rather than from the Greek georgOB, as 
some have supposed. The Georgians call themselves 
Kartli, which name they derive from Kartlos, the second 
son of Togarmah, as the Armenians do theirs from Haig^ his 
first son. Such a tradition seems at once to bo contra- 
dicted by the fact, that there is no resemblance between 
the Armenian and Georgian languages, but it evades the 
objection by replying, that the two nations separated from 
the original stock before the confusion of tongues.* 

Tlic original patrimony of Kartlos was bounded on the 
north by the lower ranges of the Caucasus ; on the west by 
the mountains which separate Georgia from Colchis ; on 
the south by the mountains of Kookark ; and on the east 
by the same Armenian province to the junction of the 
Khram with the Koor, and then, to the north of the latter 
river, by the country of Hereti which occupied the valley 
of the Alazan from its mouth to the north of Tela?. The 
northeastern part of this territory received from Kakhos^ 
one of the sons of Kartlos, the name of Kalcheti^ which 
was finally extended over Ilereti, and is now applied to the 
whole tract l>etwcen the Koor and the Alaz&n. The re- 
mainder was called, aflcr its original possessor, Kartli^ 
which is the proper native name of Georgia, and is still 

* According to the Oeorgian ami Armenian traditions, Togarmah had 
eight Hom: Haig, the father of the Hoik or Armenians; Kartlot, from 
whom descended tlie Kartli or Georgians; Bardo§, who peopled the valley 
south of tlie Koor (between tlie moutiis of the Khram and the Aras which 
was called \ty the Arabian geographers Aran, where he built the city 
of Btrdaah; MovakAn, whose inheritance was the modem provinces of 
Sbeky, Shirw4n and Moogh&n: Jierot, wlio possessed HtrtH, now ab- 
sorbed in the province of Kakhcti, of which it formed the ettftem part; 
Ltko9, the progenitor of the Letgiet, who received the eastern part of mooot 
Caucasus from the Terek to tiic Caspian; Kavk&t, to whom fell the wcstam 
enrl of the Caueanti from the I'erek to tlie Black sea; and Egroa, whoee 
patrimony was Colchis, called by the Armenians Yeker (Egcriii), and some. 
times \ty the Georgians £grm and Egoorti. St. Mart. vol. 2: p. 182. 
(•hamche4a, P 1: c. 1. 
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given to one of the modern provinces, but generally written 
by foreigners Kartalini. Somkheii, the third province of 
Georgia, was originally a subdivision of Kartli named from 
its vicinity to Armenia Kartel-Somkhetij or Armenian Geor- 
gia.* The original capital of Georgia was Mtskheta, a 
town which still exists at the junction of the Aragvi with 
the Koor and contains about 200 families. It looks up to 
Kartlos himself as its founder, and was the residence of the 
rulers of Georgia till A. D. 469. 

Georgian tradition acknowledges that Haig was the most 
valiant of the sons of Togarmah, and that the descendants 
of his brethren for a long time professed allegiance to the 
kings of Armenia. But even in those days the fertile 
north poured forth its inundations ; and a flood of Khaz^ 
from the plains of Kipchak burst over the Caucasus, and 
reduced to servitude or subjection its inhabitants, and their 
brethren on the south. They were relieved from their op- 
pressors only by a similar invasion from Persia, 750 A. C. 
headed by a general of the famous Feridoon. Soon afler, 
the Greeks (perhaps from the colonies in Colchis whose 
origin dates back to the times of the golden fleece,) came in 
for a share of the distracted country, but were forced to re- 
main satisfied with the country of Egrisi. While groaning 
under tlie dominion of Kai-Khosrov of Persia, 538 A. C. 
the Georgians saw with astonishment a company of Chi- 
nese, headed by one of the royal family of that distant em- 
pire, burst through the gate of Dariel, and come to their 
aid. They were received with joy, their arms were victo- 
rious, and the prince was presented with the fortress of Or- 
pet, (called also Samshvilde and Orbisi,) on the Khram, 
which gave name to lib family. His descendants, the Or- 
pelians, aflerward distinguished themselves both in Geor- 
gian and Armenian Jiistory, and now, at Tiflis and else- 
wliere, they hold their rank among the Georgian nobility, 

* The Georgiani call the Armeniaiu SomikfU, 
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and lKM<<t of liirrhrr horaldric honors than any of the 
crowiH-d h^-ads of KurojH'.* 

Goor;;ia, likf Anrifiiia, siiiunittod to the arms of Alex- 
ander. Ihit, in thf; next ^rciicrationf tlio linitrnant of his 
RUCCi's-iors wa-* r-xiK-Ili-d l»y l*arfif»va/, a nativr prince, who 
acfiiiircd a |M)\v('r h<> iiiiich irrratcr than any one that had 
priTfrdcd him, as in l>r rallt-d tho fir^t kinj^r of Georgia 
To him thi' (iffir^rifiiis n.^rribf \Uv lir»nor of inventing their 
alphalM-t : while thr Arnuiii:ins rontond that it was given 
thrill at tlif> hr^riiininir <tf tlir fifth rcntiiry hy Me.sr6b the 
inventor nf their own.t A< tlirrc: are two jK-rfectly dis- 
tinct (ieoririan aljjhaUts, one used for ecclejtiastical and 
the otiier tor civil pur])o^s, the (|uestion might be settled 
hy an etiuul division; and certainly the resemblance of the 
former to the letters of the Armr-nians, seems to show that 
tlu.'v are entitled at least to tlLit.} During the long and 
obstinate strn^i^le lietween the Koman and Parthian pow- 
ers, after the removal of Mithridates, (to wliom Armenian 
tradition attributes a Gerir^ifin oriiriii,) liad brought their 
territr>ries in contact : fieor^ria, like Armenia, ol>eyed the 
will of the stronirest, and once we find a prince royal of 
the former placed by Koman aid u{Kin the throne of the 
latter/. 

Kccjesastical fiistory relates that the Georgians were cop- 
verted to Christianity, duriiis; the reign of Constantine the 
Great, by the sanctity and miracles of a captive female slave. 
The queen, having been healed by her of a grievous disease, 

•Ff»r the prrocfling tni<litionH, pco Sf. Martiirs notes to tlic 1st chap, of 
the llitft. (if tlH> OqieliaiiB, in )ii<< .M<''iii. mir TAnii. vol. ii; and his loCroduc- 
tion to tlic Hamc vol. 

f St. Mart, as above. 

X We obtained at Kan a maniwcript of the four (looprls upon parchment, 
in tliJM chanirter, supposcJ to have licen written in the 12th century. It is 
now (k'jjositcd in tlic library of the Boiird ut the Misvionar}- rooms. 

§ Cliamchc&n, P. 3: c. 9. 
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adopted her religion, persuaded the nation to erect churches 
to the true God, and sent to the emperor for Christian teach* 
ers.* In the consequent persecutions of the SassanidsSi 
they were fellow sufferers with the Armenians, and for a 
part of the time aided them in their determined resistance.! 
The Georgian church was represented by its Catholicos 
and a number of bishops, in the Armenian synod of Vagh- 
arshabad which rejected the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
491, and thus embraced the monophysite heresy 4 Bat 
within a century after, (A. D. 580,) in spite of the remon- 
strances of the head of the Armenian church, the rejected 
decrees were adopted ; and the Georgians have ever since 
formed a part of the orthodox Greek church.§ 

The Saracen invasion produced nearly the same effects 
in Georgia as in Armenia, and while the MohammedaiK and 
Greeks were alternately enforcing their claims by overrun- 
ning the country, a minor branch of the Pakradians got 
effective possession of it, even before their relatives ascended 
the throne of Armenia. Their crown, or coronet, (for it 
hardly deserved the former name,) was but a tributary 
one, however, sometimes acknowledging the kalif, some- 
times the emperor, and often more immediately the king 
of Armenia, as liege lord.|| Under one title or anothery 
this family continued to be clothed with the highest na- 
tive authority in the country, until it finally resigned it 
into the hands of Alexander of Russia. Even now a Pakra- 
dian prince is pensioned by the Persian government as a 
pretender to the throne of Georgia. We visited him in 
another part of our journey. 

The invasion of the Seljookians happened at a period, 
when the power of these princes of Georgia had been recent- 

* Tbeodoret, Eccl. Hbt. Lib. 1: c. 24. Compare Mof. Choren. Lib. 2 : 
0. 83. 
t Chamche4n, P. 4: c. 1, 2. ^ Ibid. P. 4: c. 12. 

§ Ibid. P. 4: c. 15. ll St. Mart. vol. 1. Pricis de THist. d'Armeaie. 
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\y wrakniftl l»y a dcstrui'tivo iiiroiul uf tho Grecian army, 
a.s a t'ha.siiH'iiiriit for tlioir ri'vult a^raiiist the emperor Baai- 
lius, ulioM! accfplaiiiM! of the rrowii of Arineiiia »u unhap- 
|iil}' prepari'ti that t'uiititry, also, for the .same disastrous event. 
Their iiiilK:t'ility wa> euiiipli'ted by the murder of a brave 
()r]M'iiaii, A. D. lOo", whoM! ^alhiiit eoiidiict as generalis- 
Mint) td'the (jtorirjati arinieSf provoked the jealousies of the 
otlier chiefs; and not many years after, hordc8 of Turks fd- 
lowcii tht: SeljiNikian Mandard over nearly the whole of 
(ieoiLTia. lUit in tht> ohl a^t.> of tliat short lived dynasty, 
the (ietir«;ian kin^s issut>d front their mountain fastneaaes, 
drove the in\aders from their country, carried their arms to 
the Hhurk sea on tiie ont> siths and on the other, after im- 
posing a (juorf^ian instead of a Seljtxikian governor upon 
the Armenians in their capital of Ani, forced the king of 
K he hit to fleo Uiforc them, and even contended on equal 
terms with the Atahegs of Aderbaijun. Tillia, which, after 
huvin^r U'en timmhrd nnd made t)ie capital of Georgia in 
A. 1). UW), had lK't>n ^<ince A. I). KV:) in the i)06sc8sion first 
of the Arabs ami then of the Turks, now, in A. D. 11S1, 
]>assed hack ai^ain iiitothe haiids of itspro|>er masters.* The 
vict(»ri(Mis days of the Cit;or^i:in kin^s ended soon after the 
death of queen 'J'aniar, A. I). 1*J(N), the most fortunate and 
powerful of tli(; whole; tor durin<r the reign of her success- 
or, A. I). 1'^^), occurred the first irruption of the Mog- 
huls.t 'J'hrse singular harharians, in their second invasion 
A. ]). 1*2:^, met with little rt\sistance in the conquest of 
(jeur^ia, and seem to have exhibited there the best speci* 
men of their tolerance. ;( Particularly did the Orpelians, 
wlio, after having been driven from Georgia by theprcdeces- 

•Sl. Mart. vol. 1: p. 3(»9. v(.l. 2 : p. 231, 232. 

t St. Mail. vol. 2: p. 2-17 — Kvon at tliin early perio<l Georgia began to 
have Cfiniurtioii with RiiMtia. Tin: lint huitliand of Tamar and tlie father of 
her HU(-r<>i(H()r, ^an a UiiMiaii. 

t ^i- Mart. ^ol. 1. p. 38-1, 
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sor of Tamar, had during her reign been put in possession 
of large estates in tlie province of Sunik by the Atabeg of 
Aderbaijan, receive almost fraternal kindness from these 
neighbors of their ancestors, and cordially attach themselves 
to their fortunes.* 

Ismael the Sofy, of Persia, A. D. 1519, found Georgia 
divided between different liranches of the Pakradians, into 
the two kingdoms of Kartli and Kakheti, which had existed 
ibr about a century ; and easily imposed a tribute upon the 
kings of both. Under his immediate successors, and in con* 
sequence of their intrigues and instructions, l)oth of them pro- 
fessed the Mohammedan faitli. In subsequent dissensions 
and rebellions, the Osmanlies of Turkey, ever ready to do 
an injury to the heretical Sofies, found repeated opjiortu- 
nities to interfere in the atTairs of Georgia, and in A. D. 
1576 they built the citadel of Tiflis. But that hard-heart- 
ed despot, Abbas the Great, after prosecuting a pretended 
courtship of the sister of one of the kings, until he had be- 
trayed and murdered her brother, and carried into captivity 
l^,000f families of her countrymen, as if he would destroy 
a nation in a jest ; imposed upon Georgia, A. D. 1018, the 
following terms of permanent subjection to Persia : viz. that 
the country should not l)e charged with taxes ; that the re- 
ligion should not be changed ; that no churches should be 
destroyeil or mosks built; that the viceroy should always be 
a Georgian of the royal race, but a Mohammedan, of 
whose sons the one who would likewise renounce Christian- 
ity should be governor of Isfahan until called to succeed his 
father. The country was then united under one tributary 
viceroy, with the title of waly^ and the king of Kakheti was 
driven from his throne.} Tho influence of a government, 

• St. Mart. Tol. 2: p. 123. 

t Chardin mwt mean tbat tlie numbef was taken from the whole vnllej of 
the Koor, though he does not say ao. 

% Chardin, vol. 2: p. 47. 
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the hcail of which was hound by law to be an aposUle, 
must have been bad beyond description. The Ticeioy bim- 
Bclf, attending niosk to pleassc the king and retain his oflfiee, 
and secretly frequenting the church to quiet his conaciepcet 
(if in 8uch circumstances he could have any,) and to gratify 
bis Christian relations, learned to carry double-dealing and 
injustice into all the measures of his government* Biost 
of his nobles, in order to secure employment or a pcnaion 
themselves, or a place in the harem of the Shah for their 
daughters, followed his example of hypocrisy.t Even the 
church felt its corrupting influence ; for the episcopal sees 
were filled by the nomination of the prince, and the Cathol- 
icos, or head of the church, was of his family.} In one in- 
stance, A. D. 17*J0, the waly having been slain at Kanda- 
har, and the next heir refusing to apostatize from his faith, 
the Catholicos himself, happening to be the third brother, 
offered to renounce his religion and ecclesiastical towb, for 
Mohammedanism and the ofRce of waly. The father of 
tlic three, though a moslem, was so provoked, that he or- 
dered him to be bastinadoed and kept to his daty.^ 

As early as the subjugation of Georgia by Abbas the 
Great, the grand duke of Muscovy, having already^ by the 
conquest of the kingdoms of Kazan and Astrakh&n, b^ 
come a neighbor to the regions of the Caspian, showed a 
disposition to meddle in trans-Caucasian matters, by send- 
ing an envoy to plead at the court of Persia the cause of 
the unfortunate king, whose sister was the object of the 
Shah's pretended affection. || In 1674, an attempt was 
also made by negotiation to reclaim the rights of the grand- 
son of the exiled king of Kakheti, who had found an asy- 
lum at the court of Russia.^T And Peter the Great* hy 

* Toaroefoile, toI. 2: p. 310. f Chardin, vol. 2: p. 67. 

X Chardin, vol. 2: p. 45. § Jonas Hanway'* Penia, icA. 2: p. 119. 

H Chardin, vol. 2: p. GO. IT Chardin, vol. 9: p. 146. 
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passing the gate of Derbend and destroying Sh^makhy, 
gave a more decisive evidence of the same disposition. 
The Georgians doubtless saw with pleasure these their 
brethren of the same church thus inclined to look afier 
them ; the imbecility of the last Sofies, the invasion of the 
A%hans, and the weak successors of Nadir Shah, embold- 
ened them to follow their own inclination in contempt of 
their masters ; and finally, the waly Heraclius, throwing 
off entirely his allegiance to Persia, put himself, by a for- 
mal treaty dated July 24th 1783, under the protection of 
the empress Catharine. This protection, however, did not 
defend him from the wrath of Aga Mohammed, who in 
1795 sacked Tiflis with every brutal excess of cruelty, and 
led 25,000 captives to Persia.* But George, the successor 
of Heraclius, having, A. D. 1801 or 1802, made the em- 
peror Alexander his heir, Georgia passed completely under 
the strong arm of Russia, and the Pakradian family ceased 
to rule. One of the lineal heirs received the title of prince 
and a pension at St. Petersburg ; and another met with a 
similar reception in Persia. 

The present number of the whole Georgian nation, in- 
cluding the Imiretians, Mingrelians, and the inhabitants of 
Gooriel, who are of the same race, was stated to us as high 
as 600,000 souls ; but the estimate seems much too large. 
For, according to data hereafter to be adduced, the whole 
population of Colchis is only about 150,000; while the 
highest estimate given us of the inhabitants of Georgia 
proper, including the Armenians already enumerated, was 
only 360,000 souls; and the lowest made only 20,000, 
and another 30,000 families of proper Georgians.* The 

* Mod. TraT. Persia, vol. 1: p. 220. Malcolm's Hist, of Pen. vol.- 8: 
p. 190. 

t The first estimate was given os by Mr. Sirb^d, the Armenian professor 
whom Nurses brought from Paris, and who, we were informed, was when we 
saw him employed by marshal Paskerich in investigations relating to th 
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three provinces of Georgia have been already named* 
Their principal towns are, Tiflis in Somkheti; in KoF' 
talini^ Mtskheta already mentioned, Gori with 600 houflea 
and 8 cliurches, Sooram and Ananoor; and in Kakketi, 
which has the most fertile soil and brave inhabitant! of 
the three, Signag the provincial capital with 400 houaes, 
and Telav. 

The Georgians arc divided into three classes, vis. free 
rommonrrsj noblrSf and vassals. The first are few, and re- 
side chiefly in towns. The last form the mass of the peo- 
ple. Formerly their lives, their persons, and their pn^ierty 
were at the absolute disposal of the nobility, who made 
them labor for months without giving them pay or provi- 
sions, and sold their sons and daughters into slavery, or 
took the latter for concubines, at their wiU. This slave- 
trade, as is well known, was extensive. But it was not by 
it and by captivity alone, that the harems of Persia were 
stocked with Georgian beauty. The daughters of the no- 
bles themselves oilen shared the same fate, either to grat- 
ity the unnatural ambition of a father, who considered the 
situation honorable to his family, or to meet the imperious 
(iemands of the Shah. Early marriage was the only seen- 
rity against it, and so extensively was it resorted to, that 
ten became a common age for girls to enter the matrimo- 
nial state.* The condition of the peasants has been some- 
what improved by the Russians. That they should receive 
entire liberty from rulers who have serfs themselves at home, 
could not be Expected. The vassals of one of the richest 
of the nobility, however, have come so near to it, that they 
are required to labor for him but one day in the week, and 
are allowed the other five to cultivate for themselves lands, 
which he gives them upon condition of receiving one sev^- 

Greorgians; tlie second is from Le Gamba'e book ; the third wu gifM m 
bishop Simeon ; and the fourth by Serope. 

* Chardin, toI. 2: p. 4S, 07. Toaniefort, vol. 2: p. SOS, SU. 
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Mthof its produce. The power of 9apital punishment ia 
taken from the nobles, and the dave-trade has of coarse 
leased. The evil of early marriages hardly comes within 
the scope of the civil law, but archbishop N6rses, in his 
ecclesiastical capacity, ordered that none of his nation 
should be married under twelve. The influence that has 
been exerted upon the morals of the Georgians, I have al- 
ready alluded to. 

We did not learn that the Georgians have any means of 
educadon in Tiflis except the government school already 
mentioned, nor any in the country except a very few small 
schools in which hardly any thing is taught. None of the 
serfi are taught to read ; but all the nobility are more or 
less acquainted with letters ; and the females of this class, 
though they have no schools, teach each other, and have 
generally a better education than the males. The nation 
is possessed, perhaps to an unusual degree, of every faculty 
needed to facilitate the advance of education ; but alas ! 
whence shall come the stimulus to provoke to the use of 
them ? The people are too ignorant themselves to feel the 
need of knowledge ; their rulers look on with indifference ; 
and their priests contribute not their favor. 

I have already mentioned that the Georgians are of the 
orthodox Greek faith, and that they formerly had a head of 
their church who bore the title of Catholicos. The only 
difference between the Georgian and Russian religions be- 
ing found to consist merely in the addition of a few saints 
to the calendar, and in some acknowledged irregularities, 
they were easily reconciled, and the rule of the Catholicoses 
was made to cease with that of the walies ; and the nation 
passed at the same time into the hands of the emperor Al- 
exander, and of the synod of St. Petersburg. The treas* 
ures of the Catholicos, amounting to 800,000 silver roubles, 
were transferred to St. Petersburg, with his authority, and 
^ IluMJw archbishop was sent from thence to occupy th^ 
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9CC of Georgia, and attend to the spiritual Goncems of all 
the professor:} of the Greek faith south of the Caucaoiu. 
The seat of the sec, which had hitherto remained at 
Mtdkhcta, the ancient capital, was now removed to Tiflis. 
It hhs two HulTragui bis«hops in Kakheti, and one in ImiretL 
Archbi>hop Jonas, the present incumbent, is a good aort of 
man, who often preaches, and his sermons are said not to 
bo bad. He favors the distribution of the Scriptures, and 
endeavors to promote tlic education of his clergy. We ob- 
served, the next door to his cathedral, some copies of the 
New Testament cx|X)sed for sale, in the Russian^ Geor^ 
gian,* Armenian and Turkish languages ; but, like scrip- 
tural truths among the ceremonies and superstitions of the 
Greek churcli, they were few, and almost hidden by a 
(Treat (|u;intity of church candles and gilded pictures, to the 
sale of which the shop seemed principally devoted. He 
hns a scIkk)! for the education of candidates for holy orders, 
at which tiiey arc almost oliligcd to study, in order to pass 
the rivpiisite examin;ttioii beiure l>eing ordained. The 
«:our:«e of study recjuircs si.-veral years, and embraces the 
Russian hin*i\ia^o, and s<jiiie philosophy and theology ; but 
neither Latin nor Greek receives any attention. 

Tlic> numluT of Georgian churches at Tiflis was stated to 
us to be ei^ht or ten.t We went into the cathedral one Sal^ 
bath diirin^r service. Its style of architecture resembles 
rhat of the Arnienian cathedral already described, except 
that its ste('ple, which is loaded with bells kept almost con- 
tuntly rintring, stands alone on the opposite side of the street 
Its interior is of the general character of all Greek churches,. 

* Dm in:; tlio cxi.-tcMicc of the Rus.-iaii Bible Society, two editiona of i 
Georgian Tc.-ttauieiit wore printed at Moiicnw, one in the eccIesiaBticml, ai 



tlie other in tlie common cburacter. Ilendcnou'a Bib. Researchei in Roi- 
ei:t, p. 522. 

t The lidt given by Liingles, in his edition of Chanlin, containa the 
of 15 ; but Home of them may be desert churcbesy of which the 
have many, or ])crlia|)8 only the niina of churchet. 
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except that its ornamonts and picturcB aro in bettor taBtei 
than those of any I had boforo seen. The service, too, which 
WOB, I bolicvo, in Russian, was read with solemnity, and 
without the nasal twang universal in the churches of 
Greece. Nearly the whole audiencOi which was con- 
siderably numerous, consistod of oflicers of the army ; and 
it seemed quite like a government chapel. The Georgian 
churches, unlike the Armenian, are rich in lands and vas- 
sals. About one fourth of the soil of Georgia is said 
to belong to the church. But it was suggested to us, by 
one whose opinion is entitled to weight, that the funds of 
the church will probably in timo follow thoso of the 
Catholicos. The priests were formerly numcrouM, but 
measures adopted by government have considerably dimin- 
ished their number. They are still ignorant ; preaching is 
extremely rare, for few aro at all capable of it ; some can 
hardly read the liturgy, and are unable to write. There 
are some convents for men, and a still greater number of 
nunneries. The inmates of the latter ore all mendicantH. 

If our account of the Georgians should seem to you 
meagre, as it really is, you must accept as an excuse the 
fact, that t)ie thorough amalgamation of tlieir church with 
that of Russia, by excluding the hope of tlicir l)ecoming 
a field for missionary effort, destroyed our interest, and 
diBCOuraged us from prosecuting our imiuiries respecting 
them. 

The Russian emperor, in taking possession of Georgia, 
became also liege lord of the several hereditary khans 
(princes), whose territories occupied the valley of the Koor 
in the direction of the Caspian, and the western shore of 
that sea ; preserving to them the rights they enjoyed under 
a similar control from the Persian Shah. The khan of 
OUnjeh, by nature a tyrant and a bad subject, refused al- 
legiance from the beginning ; his power was consequently 
•nnihilatid by force, and his possessions united to the 
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crown. The khan of Kara-bagh was detected about teiT 
years ago in a conspiracy aj^ainst government, and fled into 
Por>ia. U'lA son received a title and a pension finom the 
emperor, but hi? province shared the fate of Ganjeh. About 
two years after, the same course n'as adopted with the pror- 
iiicf' of Shcky, on the occa:«ion of the death of its khui. 
Shir wait lost its khan in the same way and about the same 
time as Kara-bagh, and also shared its fate. Bakoo, fike- 
wisc, had once its khan, but has none now; the khan of 
Ko«jba rebelled and fled into the mountains ; and Derbend 
lia> been subject to Russia since A. D. 1795. So that 
now, there is not a province through the whole ralley of 
thf Koor, nor along the coast of the Caspian near its mouth, 
that iri not under the immediate government of the crown 
of Ru^^ia. — Wc shall take a more minute surrey of these 
rcLMoiis from the nearer point of Shoosha. From our ptes- 
ent {>osition, let us glance at Colchis, and the mountains. 

Colchis is a name borrowed from antiquity, and here 
applied for the sake of convenience to the whole basin of 
the river Rion, the ancient Phasis. It is bounded on the 
nr>rth by the Caucasus, on the cast by the mountains of 
Kartaliiii, on the sc^tith bv those of Akhaltsikhe, and on 
tlio we>i by the sea. Its mean length from east to west b 
about \'i leagues, and its mean breadth is 35 or 40 leagues 
from north to south. Its soil is extremely fertile, but little 
cultivated, and covered throui;hout with dense forests. 
Owinir in part to this last circumstance, as is supposed, its 
climate is so humid, that it rains from 120 to 150 days in 
the year. Its inhabitants are of the Georgian race, and. 
speak different dialects of the Georgian tongue. After 
having been for a long time united under the king ofl 
Iniireti, whose family was a branch of the Pakradian stock 
it was separated in the fiileenth century, into the three di 
sion? of Imireti, Mingreli, and Gooriel. In the wars whic! 
produced and followed this separation, the n 
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Turkish pashis were called in to aid the different partieSf 
until the whole country became tributary to Turkey. The 
power of Russia, when once extended across the CaucasuSf 
was felt no less in the valley of the Rion, than in that of the 
Koor, and supplanted the power of Turkey in the one, as 
it did that of Persia in the other. The king of Imireti re- 
belled against his new sovereign, was expelled, and his terri- 
tories were united to the crown. The princes of Mingreli 
and Gooriel still hold their places, acknowledging allegiance 
to Russia ; but their countries are filled with Cossack police 
stations ; and the princess of Gooriel having recently fled 
into Turkey, a doubt was expressed to us whether her 
heirs, or the emperor, would take possession of her ter- 
ritory. 

Gooriel contains about 30,000, and Mingreli about 
40,000 inhabitants. Imireti is about 32 leagues in length 
by 25 in breadth, b divided into the four cantons of Kotais, 
Vacca, Shorapana and Radsha, and contained, in 1821, 
406 towns and villages, 12,904 houses and 80,793 inhab- 
itants, of whom 44,738 were males and 36,055 were fe- 
males. Among its inhabitants, as well as those of the two 
other principalities, are many Armenians. The capital of 
Imireti, and in fact of the whole of Colchis, is Kotais, 
called also Kotatis. It contains about 1600 inhabitants, 
nearly one half of whom are Jews, who have a synagogue. 
Its situation is unhealthy, though many parts of Imireti 
are not liable to that inconvenience. In general, however, 
the whole of Cc^chis is very subject to bilious affections. 

The Jewf in Kotais, with some others scattered through 
Imireti, about fifly families near Gori, and a few in Sooram, 
are the only people of that nation which we heard of in 
G^rgia or Colchis. Like their neighbors of Akhaltsikhe, 
they are natives of the country, as their ancestors have also 
been for several generations. At Tiflis there are none. A 
few years ago some foreign Jewish merchants settled there, 
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have bi'cn adopted to rentrain the unnatural inclinatioiii 
which the ]NM)|>hi of thiH region have indulf(ed from tho 
oarlioHt a^i^H, to nell their children and vaHHulM nito («lavoryi 
und with much HuccertN. Htill, in IKJI, travellern UHCcnd* 
in^ the llion were ur|(e<l to purcluiNe beautiful ^irlM for lOU 
or ri<) Hilver roubhm each ; the princeHH of (IcNirieli in Iter 
Into vidit to Trebixond, offered Home of her utteniliuits for 
Hale ; and it in Hup)KiH<ul that nimilar iuHtancoN art) numoroua* 
Poty and AkhaltMikhe, however, which were formerly con* 
vonient itlave-tradin^ pontH for the 'J'urkN, having noW 
pasM^d from their handn inu> tho^e of JluHniap the latter will 
bo able to give more elliciency to her udbrU ibr tho iiup- 
prosnion of tluH inhuman traflic. 

Tho comlition of the peoNantry ban boon improvedt 
With tho oxcoption of a few morcbautM, tho population ii 
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still divided into only two classesi the nobility and the 
•iaves, the former owning all the land and the latter doing 
all the labor. But, as the noble can no longer deprive hia 
serf of his lifb or limbs, nor sell him to a foreign master^ 
davery assumes a mild form* The lord and his serf live 
together on almost equal terms. It is no longer lawful for 
the princes to wander about and quarter themselves and 
their numerous attendants continually upon their vassalsi 
often consuming in a visit of a week the provisions of a 
year, and leaving want and distress in their train. Still 
the respectable stranger, in travelling through the countryi 
will often be escorted great distances by the nobles and 
their host of retainers, meeting at every stopping place a 
hospitable feast, bountiful enough, not only for the entet^ 
tainment of their numerous company, but also to feed 
the whole village which furnishes it. I am sorry to add, that 
the Chev. Lo Gamba, to whom we are indebted for oar 
information respecting Colchis, after having travelled in 
almost every part of it, assured us that he had neier 
found a single school. Some of the nobility can read a 
little Russian, but their own language they do not read. 
Drunkenness prevails to an incredible extent ; and almost no 
limits are set to imchastity in its most ofibnsive and crimi* 
nol forms. The sacredness and validity of an oath are un- 
known. 

The Catholicos who was formerly the spiritual head of 
the whole of Colchis, has given place to a Russian bishop, 
who resides at Kotais and is subject to the archbishop of Tiftis. 
So that, ere this probably, the sacraments have been in- 
creased to the usual number of seven, by the addition 
of confirmation and extreme unction, the total absence of 
which so shocked Chardin^s papal informant ; the priests, 
too, very likely, can no longer obtain a dispensation to 
marry as often as their wives die ; and probably the people 
are more thoroughly drilled into the habit Q^ confessing. 
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Whcthor correct scriptural knowledge, and good morab 
have l>ocn incrcaftcd, we did not loam. The ecclesiastical 
books of Colchis* arc in the Georgian language. 

We could a<ld so little to what Malte Brun has collected 
reftpecting the mountaineers of the Caucasus, that I have 
very little inducement to attempt any detailed account of 
that Babi'l of unnuml>crcd tribes and tongues. In fact, 
though Tirtis appears on the map to be near to their coun* 
try, wc found ourselves when there, too distant for close in- 
spection. We lieard much of a general war which marshal 
Paskevich U-gan alx>ut that time to wage against them, 
for the purpose of reducing all to acknowledge allegiance 
to the crown of Russia, and putting an end to their depre- 
dations. Had he not been so 2«oon called to a very differ- 
ent field of warfare in Poland, tlie consequence would 
probal)ly have been many reported victories, and perhaps 
the entire erasure from Russian maps of the boundaries of 
any indei>cndent nations in that region. But to reduce 
them to real subjection, is beyond the power even of Rus- 
sia, until eitlicr their character, or the nature of their 
country is changed. Indeed, the Russians have already, 
on their maps, contracted the limits of the independent 
tribes beyond the effective operation of their government. 
Nearly lialf of the country of the Abkhiz (Abassians) is 
marked as subject to Russia, but in fact the garrison of 
Sookoom-kulaah (the ancient Dioscurias) live as in a be- 
sieged city, and their authority is acknowledged no far- 
ther than their guns can reach. Swaneti, too, has the 
same mark of subjection, though it is well known that the 
Swani confine themselves to the neighborhood of the per- 
petual snows of Elburz in order not to compromise their 
liberty.* Two passes through the mountains, also, are 

* They are unquestioDBbly a remnant of the Soanet, of whom Strabo Mi|a 
that they inhabited the highest part of the Caucasus above Diotcoriafl^ and oould • 
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marked as Russian soil ; but not even the weekly mail is 
sent through that of Dariel, without an escort amounting 
sometimes, perhaps generally, to a hundred soldiers^ two 
field pieces and several Cossacks; and if an occasional 
traveller wishes to try the pass of Derbend, he is not consid- 
ered safe without a similar guard. To the territory of the 
Lesgies, Russia has a more plausible claim. For that 
warlike nation, afler destroying Shamakhy, making itself 
the terror of all the surrounding provinces, and so perse- 
Teringly and successfully resisting the power of Persia, as 
to give rise to the proverb, " If any king of Persia is a fool 
let him march against the Lesgies ; " was driven by the 
arms of Nadir Shah to seek protection, in A. D. 1742, from 
Russia, and swear allegiance to the emperor.* And now 
they pay to the crown a slight contribution of silk or mon- 
ey, and the influence of Russia is effectively felt in the 
election of oJOHcers in the jumaah (congress) of their is- 
olated Asiatic democracy .t But they are still, even worse 
than the Cherkes (Circassians), for their predatory and 
bloodthirsty disposition ; the Russians, instead of residing 
and having military posts among them, station troops along 
tlieir frontiers to prevent them from pillaging the adjacent 
territories ; and Legistan abounds with both moslems and 
Georgians, who, by fleeing thither, have escaped the execu- 
tion of Russian justice. It is expected, indeed, that the 
possession of Anapa, through which the Turks, until the 
last war, supplied the mountaineers with arms, ammunition 
and merchandize, in exchange for slaves, will now enable 
Russia, by drawing a more perfect cordon, to deprive the 

muster an undisciplined army of 200,000 men. They speak, it is said, a 
dialect of the Georgian language. 

* In the articles of the treaty they estimated their troops at 66,200 men. 
Jonas Hanway, vol. 2: p. 410, 411. 

t They have no nobility, and their officers are elected by die people at 
large in an annual assembly. 
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moiiiitatnorrH of their motive for kidnaping and their 
means of derrnco. But the cauHC Hcems dispraportioned 
to tlir rrtiTt i'XiK»cte<l ; osprcinlly, while they are more eel- 
ohratfil tliaii thoir iirijrhlxif!*, in the manufacture of at least 
certain kinds (»f armor. 

With the exceptifin of almiit 200 families of Armenians 
amf»ii:r tho (Mierke.M, a considerable body of Jews around 
Anilreva nn the l)orderH of Daghistan, and the Lesgics who 
are kmiwn an bij^oted nininy moslcms, the religion of the 
moiiiiiairis i^ a nniideHcript mixture of Mohammedanism, 
Chiistianity and pajt^anism. In the superstitions of some 
of the trilies, as the Abkhaz and Chcrkes, the features of 
the nK)shMu faith are ])redominant ; in others, as the Swa- 
ni, ('hristiaiiity forms the lar^cHt ingredient; and in others 
siill, as the Oset (Osetians) and Ingoosh, we find little but 
pa^riiiisiii, asMiciated, it is .said, with a strong predilection 
tor Christianity over MohaninH'danism. History, tradition, 
and iiKmunirnts in their country, iniitc with various parts 
of their sniNTstitions to testify, that nearly oil of them once 
professed tiie faith of Christ. It liaH licen thought that a 
])eo|)|e thus rirciiinstaiiced migiit be easily induced to em- 
liraoe the reliirion of tlie Bible, and our Instructions called 
our attention t(i the reix)rt that a missionary effort had been 
commenced among tlieni with pros])octs of hucccss. Such 
efforts have i>een rei)ento<]|y made, and by different sects of 
Christians. IMic Scottish mission at Kartu^ was established 
for this specific object. It» o])erati(ms arc well known.* 
Not many years ago, padre Henry, one of the two Jesuit 
missionaries stationed at Mosdok, a man of zeal and tal- 
ent, attenipt<Ml to convert the Oset and some other tribes to 
the papal faitli. He had mastered their languages, and 
was beginning to reap an abundant harvest ; when he was 
forbidden by the government to proceed in his labors, as it 
profc8.sed to have the intention itself of sending mission- 

* See Henderson's Dib. Res. in Russia, p. 446. 
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irieB thither. In 1821 and 1822, the Rev. Mr. Blythe of the 
Scottish mission labored about nine months among the In- 
gooah. As soon as he could speak their language, they li»- 
tened to the gospel with great interest, and received it 
with much simplicity and relish ; saying, it was just what 
they wanted, their hearts told them it was true. He was 
highly respected, and had flattering prospects of success. 
But the Russian government ordered him away, upon the 
principle, that where the established church has begun to 
baptize it. allows no other denomination to establish a mis- 
sion. Its baptisms among the Ingoosh, if we were correct- 
ly informed, were as follows. The archbishop of Tiflis, re- 
versing Paul's maxim, had sent thither two priests, not to 
preach the gospel, but to baptize, furnishing them with a 
supply of money and clothing to give effect to their persua- 
sions. The number of applicants was of course not small ; 
and it even happened that some esteemed the ordinance no 
highly as to get baptized three or four times ! The Rus- 
sian mission among the Os6t which supplanted padre Hen- 
ry's effort, appears, from the conversation of bishop Serapft 
dready related, and from other reports, to have been con- 
ducted upon similar principles. It consisted of a bishop 
and ten or fifteen monks, who had an extensive establish- 
ment. They reported to their synod a large number of 
converts ; but were actually once driven from the country 
by the provoked natives. The present state of their mission 
we did not learn. 

In returning to take leave of Tiflis, permit me to call 
your attention a moment to the papal missions in Georgia, 
which have their seat at this place. Their establishment 
here dates back to A. D. 1660.* They introduced them- 
selves to Shahnavaz khan, who was then waly, as physi- 
cians ; the name which they ever afterward bore. In consid^ 

* So rayi Chardio, but Le Gunba plaoee iti oommeDoeineDt in ie85« 
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eratioD of the usefulness of their professioD, he'receifed then 
readily, ^avc them a Iioum: at Tillis, and also atGori, (where 
they :iOon after e&tabhdhed themselves,) and libertj toeier- 
cibe their religion publicly. This hold upon the protecdop 
of the waJy, with the haiidROiue presents thej made him 
and his court upon their arrival and e\ery two years after- 
ward, was the only inr-ans that enabled them to gain ^and 
lioid a footing in tlie country. For the Georgian and Ai^ 
nienian clergy, when their pro.-^'lyting designs were discov- 
ered, made every efiort to procure their banishment Med- 
icine not only protected, but in part al:«o, supported them. 
For their .*<alaries Ironi tijo propaganda being only Id Ro- 
man crown.-*, or 7*2 livres of France each, they were forced 
to »eek an income from oth<r K>iirce.-r. Besides the prac- 
tice of medicine, they had fre\Lral other privileges from 
the \ioitc ; ^ucli a:*, ]ii:rmi>.-*ion to say ma.ss in all sorts of 
places and in any dre.is, to ab.-ohe from all sins, to disguise 
them.->':h es, tfi have horno.- and servants, to own slaves, to 
buy and ?fi:\\, to liorrow and lend on interest, and the like. 
What procured them protection and .su]>jxirt, seems also to 
have been tiieir only >ui:ce>>tul employ nicnt. For, so far 
were they from creaiin:; any partialities for their sect, that 
they ueri: themselves obli;red to conform to the strict fasts 
of the Geor^i:ui>, anrl to adopt the oriental calendar, in order 
to make the natives l>elie\e them to be Christians; and thus, 
instead of making others papi>ts, became themselves exter- 
nally Georgians. When Chardin was with tlicm, five or six 
poor perjple from among their dependents were all thai fie- 
quentud their church ; and the .school they had estal 
was attended by only M-ven or eight little boys, who, 
cording to their own confession, came less to be instructed 
than to be fed. In short, the monks allowed that they re- 
mained in the country, not for any considerable goodthej 
effected, but for the honor of their sect, which would cease 
to be the cathoiic churcli if it had not ministers in all puts 
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of the world. Their mission consisted, in A. D. 1673^ of 
nine priests and three Iky brethren.* 
• We visited their establishment twice. It consists of a 
comfortable convent, connected with a church respectable 
in size and appearance. They still practice medicine, and 
teach a few lads. Their parish consists of about 600 souls, 
mostly, we understood, converts from the Armenian church. 
The ' prefect was a native of Tuscany. He had been here 
six years, ahd as that is longer than their usuid missionary 
eampaign, he was impatiently waiting for his recall. They 
number four members of their mission here, one at AkhaK 
tsikhe, and one at Kbtais. They have also a station at 
Gori, with one church, and about 200 parishioners. That 
at Kotais was established in A. D. 1670,f 'and has at pres- 
ent a considerable parish of Armenian converts. 

The papal missionaries of whom I have now been speak- 
ing, are Capuchins. When Chardin was in Mingreli|. . 
(A. D. 1672,) the Theatins, also, had an establishment t lm w ^ 
at a place called Sipias. They came in A. D. 1627^\|Bdl.; 
the prince, in consideration o^ their usefulness as p9ijiitfE'' 
cians, gave them a house and lands, with a quantity of 
serfs. They consisted of three priests and one lay brother, 
and their only spiritual labor was the clandestine baptism 
of children. For, not considering the Mingrelian mode of 
baptism valid, and holding, like good papists, that it is 
regeneration and washes away original sin, t^y thought 
themselves doing a work of great benevolence in perform? 
ing it sub conditioner upon- the children of every house 
which they entered. They did it, Chardin says he often 

* Chardin, toL 2: p. ^,— ^oe of Chardio*B- nmnenHiB good qualitifls ibr 
a traveller wa»» that be waa a staunch protestant* and felt no scruple in report- 
ing what he learned about papal missions. 

t Chardin, voL 1: p. 450. Le Gamba says, A. D. 1626. 

t The Jesuits had attempted a mission there 21 years before; bat the 
first two of their number having dSed, tbe eftterpriae waa abandoned. 
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witnessed, l>y calling for water to wash their hands, akid 
then, while tliry were wet, putting them apon the foreheads 
of the i^ick ob if to ascertain their disease, or shaking 
them into the faced of the well as if in sport. For they 
thought, if only a (Imp of water touched the child while the 
fbrmula of baptism wa^ i^aid mentally by themselves, it was 
enough. The cliild, who a moment before was an heir 
of })«'rditi(m, tlms l)ocanic a candidate for heaven ! As to 
making papists of the Mingrelians, they could not even 
perrfuadr thrtii that tliey were themsehres Christians, be- 
cause tlioir fast:} were too fi*w and easy, and their reverence 
for images too slight. Not even their own slaves vrould 19* 
ccivu the communion at their hands. Indeed, they de- 
clared to Chardin that they would long since have relinquish* 
cd thrir niis:»ion, as they had already done others in Taitary 
(Crim Tartary) Georgia, Circassia, and Imireti; bnt tat 
the honor of their church, wliich gloried in having mi*' 
sions throurrjiout the earth, and of their society, which now 
had no mission hut this.* In 1700, there was but one 
Theatin in Mingrcli ;t and now their is none. 

In connoction with these missionary labors, I may jnop- 
crly statr what wc learned, in compliance with our In* 
structioiis, ros|)ccting the papal Armenian convent at Ven- 
ice, wliich has done so much in the same cause. That 
establishment belongs to the order of St. Anthony, and 
was founded in the island of St. Lazarus at Venice, in 
A. D. 17(M), by tlie papal Armenian vartab6d, Mukhitiri 
who was lx)rn at Sivas in A. D. ]G65.| He was a litera- 
ry man hims(;If, and impressed his character upon his 
convent. Instead of pursuing (he denationalizing system of 
many of the Romish missions among the oriental churches* 
it has done more than all other Armenians together, to cut 

* Qiardin, vol. 1 : p, 854. f Tournefort, vol. 2: p. 817. 

t Miikbitar*8 Arm. Dictionary, Arti. Mukhitir, and Venice* 
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tiyate and enrich the literature of the nation. One of its 
first measures was the estabHshment of an Armenian tjrpe 
feundery and printing press ; and its productions have 
done equal honor to tjrpography and to literature. While 
the mass of the nation has been slumbering under the in- 
cubus of Turkish and Persian ignorance, and only now 
and then producing a work, often badly composed and 
still more badly printed, from some little press at Constan- 
tinople or elsewhere ; this convent has raised up a succes- 
sion of learned men, who have sent forth publications that 
would not disgrace the press of London in learning or 
mechanical execution. 

It could not be expected that they would entirely neglect 
controversy in favor of the papal church. Formerly they 
entered into it so warmly that, in A. D. 1770, heavy de- 
nunciations against their books were issued by the Cathol- 
icos Simon of Echmiadzin, and about the same time by the 
Armenian bishop of Astrakhan. But in latter years con*^^ 
troversy has occupied but little of their attention, and liM^v 
airy works have been almost their sole publications. Through* 
their efforts, the Armenian language has been brought up 
almost to a level with any European tongue, in helps both 
in grammar and lexicography to the study of it, either by 
a native or a foreigner ; and in several of the sciences, as 
well as in history, a few respectable works are not wanting. 
They have also lent a hand to the publication of the sacred 
Scriptures. As early as A. D. 1733, they issued a quarto 
edition of the Bible, which would compare with the best 
editions of any country at that time. One of the editions of 
the Armenian New Testament circulated by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was printed by them. And 
they have also published a Bible with various readings. 

As to the influence their society is at present exerting 
upon the nation, the result of our inquiries is, that in 
Armenia itself it is small. The heavy denunciations 

22» 
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a^inst their publicatiomi just mentioned arc indeed taC" 
gotten. Not only in no effort made to impede their circu- 
lation, but tlicy arc held in high esteem wherever the 
Armenians arc scattered, even in India, are received by 
all cla.sacM apparently without suspicion, and arc found in the 
bands of the highest clergy. But^ in Armenia, they ane ex- 
tremely rare and difficult to be obtained. We could not 
learn that the society has an agent in all that region ; any 
farther than that a papal Armenian deacon at Tiflis had ot 
iered to procure from Venice any books that might be or- 
dcreil. With the Cnpuchin missions, of which I hive 
spokon, we did not learn that the Venice Society has any 
connection. 



I-KTTER TX. 

rnOM TIFLIS TO MIlOOillA. 

Mod* of tmvttllinK— Iln-ofitm- ArmAnltt tit tho IUh\ nrirfg*— Provlrifd tif K«- 
iMikhl--Hlft<ip In ft tmtu\nw^lhmrUiA phltm^Ktmnh AfMmfciM— Otr* 
flMMi w»\m\tm In tlm trumi-Ofiiiniiflfin fffovinoi— Bbwm krtf— Wickn^iii— Q4n* 
J«b— Dntuinoil nt Um KoorokKiliiil— Hivm' T«rUr— il«riltMih--Thtt OoUl— 
NMUirihO mnigmntft-^Kxtrniru) debility— ftleop upon « ncttfTokl — fl«Mb 
HhocMlm^-Tlio ClKiloru^ProtrttcUMl ittn«MH— Klndmnii of (1mi Ofnmiii 
mlnlomirlcNi. 

DftAfi Hin, 

Wfi toil TifliN on tho Titli of AuKunt for HhoofihAf wtioro 
wo ho))0(l to find n cool and honlthy rotront, until thn Ma- 
son wfiM Hudiciontly adviincod to allow nn to proccod lo 
Tf)i)ri/, without ox|M)miro to lumtor diitoaMO. Antho sM$yqf 
thn Koor, through wliicli wo wore to travol, in «o entirely 
do])oi)u]tttod tlmt wo sltould not pons an inlmbitod Mpot for 
Ihroo dayn, wo laid in proviMiouN (or that lon^th of timOf 
Oiu convf^anco was a largo covorod baggago- wagon, 
without HoatN or npringHi and drawn hy four horsos abrooit 
filVor tho Rusnian faiihion* Wo had hirod it of a Gorman 
coloniNt to carry ub to Ilolenondorf, (which wan coniidorod 
half tho distance,) in proforonco to taking caravan or poit 
horHOM, on account of the defence it afforded ,us fVoin the 
groat heat of tho sun. 

Wo started at t2 V* M. and retracing tho road by which 
we catno from Kars for about ten v^ rstSi to tho point where 
it leaves the bank of the Koor, continued tlience directly 
across n parched and uncultivated plain to a low range of 
hills, which we reached about sunset. In ascending them 
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our wnfTon i^tiick foflt in the mud, and was extricated only 
by our liUiii^ n loii^ time at tlio wheels, and finally unload- 
ing all our liajirirairc. To avoid a ro])etition of the accident, 
we then walked a great distancr, fatigued as we were, and 
thus rrachiiig a Icvo! s|)ot nt half past P. M. near a d^ 
serted Illo^](!m village, 8to]>|)efl for the night. No water 
could 1m* foun<l excf'|)t in an oxtremely muddy ditch, nor 
any ]>lace jircforahlc to the nii<ldle of the road lo lie upon. 
\\v had nu tent, and our cloaks were our only beds and 
cover in •(. 

Ait£r. (). We were on our way at 2 or 8 A. M. In crosi- 
ing a river al>oiit sunrise, tlio wagon again stuck fast. It 
was extricated hy the same process as the last night; and 
roarliiii<r the lied Hrid<ro at 7 o*clock, we stopped to break- 
fast, and to bait our hors(\*«. Antonio, the Armenian 
who had accoiiipaiiio<l us fn)m Constantinople, and who 
was our only attendant, had now a burning fever, brought 
on by fatigue and oxi)osure ; and we had no alternative bat 
to pro|>are our own roffrc, the reviving influence of which 
our feelings loudly called for. The bridge just named is an 
old and solid structure built over the river Khram. One of 
its abutments is formed into a large caravanserai.* A 
road here leads to the right over the mountains to Eriv&n. 

We now re-entered Armenia. Its boundary is markedf 
not only by the river, but by a spur of the mountains on 
the ri<;)it, wliich follows it down toward Uie Koor. Hith- 
erto almost no sit^ns of inhabitants had been observed ; bat 
now we ]>asscd two desertc<l under-ground villages, which 
may hv the winter residence of some nomads, and in the 
course of the day occasional stacks of grain indicated a 

• Cimrdin spcalu of a bri(|ge with n \argp caraTaiwenii •fining it at 
thii place, both of which were the haocboinest lie had leen ia Georgia. 
But hiM dciicri|>tion liardly wit^ this structure, and I am inclined to think tht 
niiiia a little below are nil that is left of ilicm. Tlie neighboring village of 
150 bouMfl, abo, ii no nxwc. Chardin, vol. 2: p. 141. 



little cultivation. The province we were in is called Ka- 
sakhi, and in the time of Chardin belonged to a distinct 
khan, who was tributary to Persia. Its name is said to be 
derived from a Mohammedan people, called Khazak, who 
inhabit it, and whom Chardin, Tourneforte, and some 
modem travellers, suppose to be a branch of the Cossacks. 
As they came into this region, however, with the Seljook- 
ian armies, and speak a dialect of Turkish, St. Martin calls 
them a Turkish tribe, and suggests that they may be a 
branch of the powerful nation of Kerghiz, who are also 
sometimes called by the same name. Unfortunately we 
found not a human being of whom to inquire, and although 
we repeatedly mentioned their name in the adjacent prov- 
inces, no one seemed to recognize it 

We stopped again during the day for about an hour. 
The spot was selected for a spring which here dropped 
from a bank of clay. Thirst, created by the excessive 
heat of the sun, soon led us to taste it, but it was so im- 
pregnated with nitre, or some other mineral substance, as lOi 
be unpalatable. We sought for a shade from the fiery 
sun, but could find none except that of the wagon in the 
middle of the road, and of some weeds by its side. Reach- 
ing, at 6 P. M. a verdant tract of meadow-land, watered by 
« limpid rivulet, we stopped for the night; and soon lay 
'down to sleep, congratulating ourselves upon the contrast 
it presented to our last night's accommodations. The grass 
on which we lay was clean, the water was pure, and the 
air apparently wholesome. 

Aug, 7. We started again at half past 2 A. M. and 
reaching at 7 o'clock a post-house on the farther side of a 
river, we stopped two hours. Thus far the ground over 
which we had travelled, with the exception of the hills men- 
tioned on the 5th, and those along the banks of the Khram, 
had been neither hilly nor perfectly level, but generally ara^ 
ble and of a good soil. We had lost sight of the Koor^ on 
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the loft, since the tpnth vcrst from Tifliff, and on the rij 
a hilly nnd nifmntainous tract hnd gradually approached os. 
But soon alipf IravinL' tlm post-house to-daj, an almost per- 
fectly l('Vf*l ]il:iin opened l>ctbre us, extending in hreadth 
from the mountains on oik* hand, to the Koor on the other* 
and rear hi lit; in Irnirth toward the southeast, (the direction 
of the Koor.) to so cfreat a distance as to present a horiion 
like the sea. It was watered with rivulcta and canals, and 
posses<«fMl an excellent soil, hut, with the exceptioD of an 
occasioned meadow, or a field of nrain reaped and stack- 
ed, it was thinly sprinkled over with shrubs, and perfect 
desolation reiirned throuirhout. Not a house was to be seen, 
and the solitude was broken only by a few antelopes occa- 
sionally lioiniflini; throujrh the shrul)s. One needs only to 
travel throuuh this fvrtilr fifsrrt, to be convinced of what 
history tells us respect in? the wars and captivities by which 
it ha^ lieen pro4lucod. Keachin^ a small tree by a water 
course at 1 I*. M. we were tempted to stop, and shelter our- 
selves nil hour and a half from the sultry sun. 

We had })i*arfl on the road that a doadlv disease was 
ra^rini; at (i.injch. which carried otf in a few hours nearly 
all whom ii attacked. Its name we could not learn, hot 
rpMu the description of it civeii by our informants, we oonU 
not diuilit that it was either the pla^rue or the choleim; 
thou;;h one was not known to exist at all in these r^ionsi 
nnd the other had not l)een heard of nearer than Tebrix in 
Persia, and Rakoo on the Caspian. To exchange wagons 
at Ileleneiidorf, according to our original intention, was now 
rendered dangerous, nnd ini|x>ssible. For we must pass 
throui^h the infected air of Gaiijeh on our way, and then be 
arrested by a sanitary cordon, which, we understood, had 
been drawn between the two places. No course was left 
us, therefore, but to turn aside to the little German coloDy 
of Anenfeld, near the ruins of Shamkor; although we had 
been warned not to stop there, on account of its tinheahliy 
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situation. For not only could we find a wagon in no other 
place, but it was the only village we heard of nearer than 
Granjeh. On starting again, we could distinctly see the 
pillar of Shamkor eight or ten miles before us ; and we soon 
tamed to the right toward the village. We were interested 
to find, that one of the most common of the wild shrubs 
which cover the plain around it, is the pomegranate. Its 
firuit, which was now in a green state, is said to be good 
when ripe. We reached the colony about 5 P. M. 

Both because to-morrow was the Sabbath, and on account 
of Antonio's fever, which continued unabated, we were 
obliged to stop until Monday. Anenfeld was settled about 
twelve years ago, by 150 German families ; but the number 
remaining was only fortyi-six, and of these many had lost a 
father, or a mother, or children by disease. We saw but 
little of them, as they were spending the sickly season in a 
more healthy situation twenty-five versts distant in the 
mountains ; and only a few came down by turns to keep 
guard, three days at a time, that their nomadic neighbon 
might not take advantage of their absence to rob them of 
their goods and their crops. Their houses are of one story, 
neatly built, and situated upon parallel streets, between 
which is an open square with a church in its centre. They 
have no regular pastor, but one of their own number acts as 
their spiritual head. The village is surrounded by luxuriant 
gardens of culinary vegetables, firuit trees, and vines, indica- 
ting great fertility. Its soil is also dry, and water good ; 
and we were at a loss to account for its sickliness. But 
on Monday morning, a southeast wind brought over us a 
dense fog firom the marshes and rice plantations along the 
Koor, and by almost exhibiting in a palpable form the dis^ 
ease with which it was charged, left us no Umger in doubt. 
The site of the village is near the mountains, two or three 
versts southwesterly from the ruins of Shamk6r* Froin 
it thi9 parched steppes across the Koor could be diatinclly 
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wen, Ant! far l>oyond them appeared the immense 
of the; (*aiira.<«tiH, with its yiiowy ridge jising like an 
bulwark to the skioH. 

Thr catisTH which led to the 0!itahlii«hment of the C 
roiniiics ill (lonr^ia, ami their present Ptatc, deserve a uo- 
mi'iitV attention ; in fact, we were directed hy our Instrno- 
tion.x tf> make thoin a particular ohject of inquiry. They 
owe their oriirin to rxtrara^rant views respecting the millen- 
nium. Some years ai;o, several |)opular and ardent min- 
ister*) in the kingdom of Wiirteml)erg maintained, in com- 
liiriitarif'son the AiKKaiypse and in other puhlications, that 
that wishfd-for {irriod would commence in 1836, and would 
l)e preceded hy a dreadful a])ostacy and ^reat persecutions. 
These views, in addition to the fascinating interest always 
connected witli proplierical theories, being enforced with 
Miurli pifMis feeliiiir, acquired so i;reat credit as to be adopted 
by iRTirly all the religious people in the kingdom, and by many 
others. At the saini* time, tiie advocates of the neological 
system being the predoiniiiant party in the clergy, succeeded 
in effectinir some alterations in the prayers and hymns of the 
churcli, in accommodation to their errors. This grieved 
excefMliiiirly all who were attached to evangelical princi- 
ples, and was takc>n to he the commencement of the apoata- 
cy they expected. Their pro]>hctical teachers had intimated, 
that, as in the destruction of Jerusalem the Christians fimnd 
a place of refuire, so would there l>eonc now, and that some- 
where in the vicinity of the Caspian sea. Many, therefore, 
of the common ]>eoplc determined to seek the wished-for 
asylum, that they and their children, (for whom the better 
sort were particuhirly anxious,) might escape the impend- 
ing storm, and also be able to from an independent eccle- 
siastical establishment according to their own notioDBi 
To these were joined others desirous of change or in strailr 
ened circumstances, who, though not at heart pious, pro- 
fessed for the time to be influenced by the same princiiiles 
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and motives. In fact the latter fmally became the most nu- 
merous. The company when it left Wiirtemberg, consists 
ed of 1500 families. ' But no adequate arrangement having 
been made for the journey, and the sinister motives of the 
majority contributing to create disorder, they suffered ex- 
ceedingly on the way, and before they reached Odessa, 
two thirds had died. There they found a large number 
of their countrymen, and received a reinforcement of 100 
fiunilies. 

They reached Georgia in 1817, and settled in seven 
colonies. One, divided into two villages called Marienfeld 
and Petersdorf, is on the Tori in Kakheti ; two others, New 
Tiflis and Alexandersdorf, are on the left bank of the Koor 
near Tiflis ; two more, Elizabeththal andKatherinenfeld, are 
in Somkheti not far firom the same city; and Anenfeld 
and Helenendorf are here in the vicinity of Ganjeh. The 
emperor, in the same spirit of encouragement toward foreign 
settlers, which has actuated many of his predecessors almost 
firom the foundation of the Russian monarchy, and which has 
recently stripped the adjacent Persian and Turkish provin- 
ces of their Armenian population, granted them a ready re- 
ception and considerable privileges. They were allowed 
to have their own municipal officers and internal police, 
firee firom the interference of the Russians, and were never 
to be draughted for soldiers. They received a quantity of 
land, free from taxes for a certain number of years, and the 
k>an of a sum of money from government, to aid in build- 
ing their houses and commencing agricultural operations.* 
Those who should refund this loan after a certain nnmber of 

* Oor principal informants respecting these eolonies wens the Germaa 
missionaries, and they did not give exact numbers. Le Gamba says of Man- 
eoleld and Petersdorf, that each fionily was aUowed 86 disseatines, (about 90 
acrss) of land, to be free from taxes for ten years, and then to pay 20 kopecks 
(•boot 16 cts.) the disseatine; and that their houses cost the crown only 126 sil- 
roadles (about $94), which was to be repaid in ten years without interest. 

■' 23 
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year I, were to romaiii frne ffircij^ncrs, with the lilicrty of going 
and conimff whfii aiiii where they might choose ; those who 
Hiioiild not, were to U'coiiie Huhjects of the crown. At fini 
thf;y <1h1 not lli>iiri.Hh ; sonii: were sickly, and others had in* 
tcriial rli.'<Ni'n?«ioii.*(. The two near Giuijeh were driven away 
by tlu; IVrMiaii.t in thi: la.Ht war, and lotit al^lo^t every thing* 
Indiwdiial.i wrrr: f:voii cnrrifrd intf) captivity ; and when we 
wen; at 'IVliriz, a {loor coKHiiNt came tliere in search of hit 
will- and cliild, utio, \iv had heard, were in the harem of a 
Pi.Tsian niihlc in that vicinity. He recovercil his little boy, 
hut hiM u ifi: \i ari dead. At the same time, another sconrge 
viHitiMl tlirm, as dreadful an it wan unusual. A number of 
hyenas from tlie nci^hliorin^ mountains, where they abound, 
d«>cciiflrd uiN»ri the cidtmyof Helenendorf. They traversed 
tlifr Tiirei.-t.** fur x'veral day<«, attacking all who were exposed 
to till -11 1, and even tlyiii{( furiously at the windows, where 
they ht-ani tin; cry of a child or caught the glimpse of as 
individual witiiin. Many graves, nlw, were rol>bcdby tbem 
of tlie. iMNJiesorthe dead. Strver.'d perwins were wounded, 
l>ut orilv one, a vouii^ man, was slain. 'J*he colonists arc 
now pro-|)fririir inori? in their worldly intercNts, but it is 
doiiiinul w hctlicr many of thfrni will not fail to fulfil the condi- 
tion H|Hiii wliirii their lilKTty dc|K.'nds. Their whole mim* 
br'f iM at present aUiiit 200<) m>ii1.m. 

Tilt: arrival of tlu^ (i en nan missiimaries in Georgia in 
the f<)>riM^ of |H'2:{, was the cominfriicenient of some ec- 
clesiahtical order .imoufr tlieni. They were found entirely 
without paHtf>rH, and deplorably destitute of religious priv- 
ileges ; and tlK>He gentlemen, induced by tlieir earnest T^ 
(jnest, a.s well as by their condition, devoted to them the 
whoh; of their firnt siiiiuner. I'lien, finding that too mnch 
of their attention was thus called nway from the proper ob- 
ject of their nii.s.sion, they wrote to their ^iOciety to scud out 
a man specially fur the colonists ; and the Rev. Mr. Saltet 
was accordingly commissioued for this purpose. They r»- 
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oeived him with joy ; but another pastor arriving loon afiefi 
with a commission from the German consistory of St. Pe* 
tersburg, they were of course immediately resigned into his 
hands. Ahhough the latter was an evangelical man, the 
colonists, having fied from Germany to escape a similar ee* 
clesiastical authority, declared that they were under no ooB- 
sistory, and would have nothing to do with him. In sup* 
port of their pretensions, they appealed to a promise to 
that effect from the emperor Alexander, which he had prob- 
ably given, at least verbally. An account of the whole mat- 
ter was scut to the consistory by their delegate ; but before 
it was settled he died. About this time count Dicbitch, 
who has since so distinguished himself in the Turkish war, 
arrived in Georgia. Being himself a protestant, he took a 
deep interest in the colonies, and entered into the most 
full consultations with Mr. Saltet respecting their ecclesi- 
astical affairs. At the suggestion of Diebitch, they were 
assembled in a council, and the plan of a separate re- 
ligious cHtahlishment was drawn up, with the aid of the 
mission nr 108, and presented to the emperor. He consequently 
granted, that, agreeably to their recjuest, they should be in* 
dependent of the consistory; that they should be supplied 
with pastors from the society of Basle ; and that Mr. Saltet 
should be the spiritual inspector of the whole. He also gave 
them 27,000 silver roubles (about $90,250) for the erec- 
tion of a church and a parsonage in every colony, and 360 
silver roubles (about $187) per annum for the support of 
each pastor. Two pastors, in addition to Mr. Saltet, had 
already arrived when we were in Georgia ; one of whom 
was settled in Eiizaboththal, and the other not yet located* 
We have also, since, met two others, one at Constantinople 
and one at Malta, on their way. Mr. Saltet's lamented 
death I have already mentioned. Subsequently, the Rev* 
Mr. Dittrich, at the request of the minister at St Petersburg 
addressed first to himself and then to his society, was ap» 
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pointiMi to hia place. Rejoicrd w we were thti the eoicK 
nieii nhoulcl obtain a iipiritual director, m> well qualified bj 
talciitii and pirty and an intimate acquaintance from the 
beginning with all their Hpiritual concerns, we could not 
but vynipnthixe with him, in the trial bin feelinga endured 
in view of the conM*<|urnt interruption of hiii laboni among 
the Armenian!*; and are on the whole gratified to leanitthat 
the arrangement in likely to be overruled in favor of his ro* 
maining at Shooethn. 

When the miMnionarieii firnt arrivetl among the colonists, 
they were received with o|M>n arms, and were delightp 
ed to find every nicNith full of the most pious conversa- 
tion. 'IMiey wmn |N>rceived, however, that much of it was 
a mere hIiow, and thut a majority were at heart men of the 
world. Still, where Vf*r i\wy preached some profited and 
prove<l tliemm>lv(*N to Im* branches of the true vine. Undor 
tlie excellent influence of Mr. Soltct, their spiritual state 
has improved ; and it is ho|MMl they will ultimately exert t 
most salutary influence u)M>n tin; natives of the country. 

Auff, 9. By the bh^ssing of God ti|)on our proscriptionSf 
Antonio*s fever Iv.d him ycsterdriy, and nothing now pro* 
vented our starting but the want of a conveyance. With 
post horses, which we ha<l authority to take, as tho gen- 
eral at Kars had given us an order without our knowledge 
that f^xtended even to the Persian frontier, we sliould be 
obliged to pass directly through (Janjeh. Such quarantines 
had b(>en established on the road in consi*quenco of dis- 
eases, that no oii(} would take us to Shoosha in a wagon 
ui>on any condition. At last we persuaded a man to carry 
us to the n(!xt ]>OHt beyond (ilanjeh, without going through 
that place; but were obli^(Ml to pay him a considerable 
sum, on account of the (|uuruntine of fourteen days to which 
he would thus subject himself on his return. Wo started 
at half past :i P. M. 

Tho east wind, oven after tho fog of tho morning h«d 
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subsided, had seemed all day surcharged with noxious 
vapors ; and before reaching the column of Shamkor, I felt 
symptoms of approaching fever. Still we stopped a moment 
to examine that antiquity. It is built of brick, has winding 
stairs within to its top, and is said to be 180 feet in height. 
On a stone near the bottom is an inscription in the Arabic 
character, and another reaches nearly around it at the 
top, where it is also surrounded by a gallery with a door 
opening upon it from within. Its origin is not known, but 
it was evidently built for the same purposes as the minaret 
of a mosk. The other ruins of the place are the founda- 
tions of a large caravanserai, and several small moslem 
tombs. Shamkor was a powerful and important city in 
the ninth and tenth centuries ;* but now, not a human be- 
ing inhabits its ruins. The small river which passes them 
is divided and scattered over a large surface in canals ; but 
very little use seems to be made of it for cultivation, as we 
saw only two or three small cotton fields. ]V(r. Dwight was 
now seized with the same febrile symptoms as myself, and 
the pains in our heads and limbs were so increased by 
the jolting of the wagon, that we became almost insensible 
to every object on the road. At half past 8 P. M. we 
stopped by a kittle rivulet for the night, and were surprised 
to find, that, notwithstanding our bargain with the wagoner, 
we were almost within a stone's cast of Ganjeh. We had 
not then been able to learn, what we afterwards ascertain- 
ed, that the disease which existed there was the cholera, v 
and the uncertainty perhaps made us more fearful of the 
infected atmosphere, than if we had known the real extent 
of the evil. There was no remedy, however, and racked 
with the pains of a burning fever, we. lay down under our 
cloaks by the wheels of our wagon, in a much better state 
to indulge in delirious longings for the comforts of home, 
than to sleep. 

* St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 90. 

23» 
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Au^r 10. Aflrr a iiiKlit which I would rather fivget 
llinn ilrscrilio, ui? vtartiHl a^aiu at half past 4 A. M. with 
our r<*\rr uiiiiitiTiiiiilud. Wi* patised Ganjeh by juaiakirlr 
itig it^ :tiiburl>s mi the i;aiit, instead of going directly through 
it. This city lay 9 chiini to Kohad, wlio reigned over Per- 
sia ill tlir lN>}riiiiiiii^ of the siixtli century, as its founder.* 
It wns c:i1Km1 Kaiitsaj; of the Aghovins by the Armeniaosi 
to (li^iinirnish it from Tehriz, which was also named by 
tlirin Kaiiis:ijT. Its distinctive appellation was derived fioiB 
the A;rli«tvaii«, w)u>se C*atlic>licoH resided here for some time; 
and iiiitlcr tluMii, uInhu the tenth and eleventh centurieai 
it attained its s!rcate:<t iin|)nrtance.t I have already apc^ 
ken of its par^^iiiir from the hands of a Persian khan into 
thosi* of the Russian em|M'ror. In the last war with Persiat 
it was iii>ti<ratt*d l>y a niolluh to rise upon and murder the 
Rus>iaii ;;arriMin that occupied it ; and the greatest battle 
that orrurriMl iK^iween tlie belligerent parties was fought 
in its viciiiity.l It is still the mo^t important place in this 
part of tlio Russian provinces, has about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is tlio capital of a s«mall province, which contains 
as many nions and ])rcMluc<'s considerable silk. The plain 
wlitTi' it is situatt'cl, is fiTtilt; and well watered ; but, oon- 
trary to what st^t^nis to have lieen its character once, the 
site is con>i(liT('il [lecliarly nnliealthy. The Russians have 
^ivon it tlif name of Klizabetliix)!. 

On roarhln;: the post-house at the Koorek-chai, 18 versts 
from (janji'li, \\v loinid ourselves unable to proceed farther, 
and wore obli^rrd to stop for the day. It was a day of sui^ 
ferin^ and anxiety. The Hame pestiferous wind continued, 
and the scorch in ir rays of tlic sun, either were in them- 
selves uncommonly oppressive, or were made to seem so by 
the diseased slate of our bodies. The houses of the poat 

* Mud. Trav. Toraia, ?ol. 1: p. 109. f St. Mart, vol 1: p. 160. 
t Mod. Trav. Persia, vol. 1: p 245. 
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were little cabins sunk completely under ground, and the 
walls of the one we occupied were almost black with mus- 
quetoes which tormented us all day and all night. Food . 
or medicine we did not expect to find at such a place ; nor 
did we need them; for we had no appetite for the one* 
and with the other we were supplied. Not the slightest 
article of convenience, not even a vessel for bathing our 
feet, could be obtained, and a few rough planks for our bed 
was all that the post afforded. Yet, even in such circum- 
stances, did God give efficacy to the means we used for 
recovery, and kindly broke our fever. 

Aug. 11. We arose extremely weak and without ap- 
petite ; but the fever had lefl us, and the wind too had 
changed and purified the atmosphere. Starting at half 
past 5 A. M. with post horses, we proceeded over the same 
level plain. It afforded nothing to note, except a few fields 
of rice and cotton irrigated by canals of the purest water, 
till we reached the next post, a distance of 18 versts. 
Finding no shelter from the sun so comfortable as the 
■table, we threw ourselves upon the ground there, and 
hardly rose till 5 o'clock P. M. Then we mounted 
again to accomplish another stage of 22 versts. The 
rivers which so abundantly water this plain, are generally 
composed of perfectly pure and limpid water. We cross- 
ed this aflernoon the only exception of a muddy one. 
Like all the others, it was divided into a great number of 
artificial canals, as if for purposes of irrigation, though, aa 
usual, there was hardly any thing but uncultivated fields to 
be irrigated. At length, afler crossing the main channel 
of the river Terter, and all its numerous canals^ we reach- 
ed our post house at 9 P. M. I had now been more than 
two days without eating any thing but a small bit of 
bread. We had indeed laid in at Anenfeld a stock of 
provisions similar to what we had provided At Tiflis, and lor 
a similar reason ; as on our road between Ganjeh and 
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Shoosha we were to pass only naked Cossack stationa ; but 
I had no appetite for any thing. Happening now, howeter, 
to think of aotno arrowroot, which we had brought from Mal- 
ttf I succeeded in swallowing a little. Another similar dish 
was the only nutriment I took till we reached Shoosha. Mr. 
Dwight was in almost as diseased a state as myself. The 
Cossacks at this post could furnish us with no place to lie 
upon but the open ground. They themselves slept upon a 
scaffold elevated several feet to avoid the musquetoes, 
which were here more numerous than can easily be credit* 
od. The bushes around the inclosuro of the post were, the 
next morning, black with them. Afler trying various ex- 
pedients in vain, I succeeded at last, by wrapping myself 
closely in a cloak, keeping on my boots, defending my 
hands with leather gloves, and tying a double handkerchief 
tight over my face, in getting a little sleep in an empty 
wagon. 

On the same river, farther toward the Koor, there is a 
small village called Berdaah, and also the ruins of the city 
which once bore that name. It was the capital of the 
Armenian province of Oodi ; and in the eighth century was 
the residence of the kings of the Aghov&ns. It was often 
mentioned by the Arabian geogaphers, as the chief city of 
this region, called by them Aran, and at one time there 
was no place nearer than Rey and Isfahan, that would com- 
pare with it.* The Oodians, too, an Armenian tribe, that 
once inhabited this province, and toward the beginning of 
the tenth century, becoming almost independent, carried 
their arms to the Caucasus on the one side, and into Ar- 
menia on the other,f seem not to be entirely extinct. The 
German missionaries have found, in their travels in the 
province of Sheky, at a village called Vertashin, two or 
three hundred families of a peculiar denomination of Chris- 
tians called Oodi. Others of that name were also heard of 

• St. Mart. vol. 1: p. 87. f Ibid. vol. 1: p. M. 
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in difierent parts of the same province. But their princi- 
pal place of residence was found to be in the district of 
Char^* among the Lesgies ; by whom they have been se- 
verely oppressed, and not allowed to have priests. As that 
district has now, however, come under Russian controlf 
their condition is much improved. The Armenians say 
they once belonged to their church, while others affirm that 
they were of the Georgian faith. At any rate, they are 
now united to the Georgian church, and have Georgian and 
Russian priests. They are believed to speak a language 
peculiar to themselves. — At a little distance above the 
post, on the same river Terter, is a village of some 
300 families of Nestorians, who emigrated from the prov- 
ince of Oormiah with the Armenians, when the Russian 
army retired from Persia. But, as our informant had made 
them but one short visit, he could tell us little respecting 
them. It was reported that their priest had died, and that 
they had applied for one of the Russian church. 

Aug. 12. At half past 5 A. M. we commenced another 
stage of 30 versts. The rays of the sun, beating upon our 
diseased bodies from above, and reflected from a dry and 
dusty soil beneath, created, as the morning advanced, a de- 
gree of thirst that was almost intolerable, and which the 
infrequency of rivers here prevented us from quenching, 
as on other days, till we neared the post-house. Then, a 
stream fresh from the mountains, which we had now ap- 
proached, crossed our path, and offered us an abundance of 
the purest water. A cup doled it out in potions too small 
for my craving appetite, and I lay down by its side and 
drank in no measured quantities. I could not bear to 
leave it ; and came back once to its farther side to repeat 
my draught. I was now too weak to support myself on 
horseback without much difficulty; but, by alternately 
changing that position, for the top of our baggage-wagon, 

* Probably the Dzanar of the Armentaiw. See St. Mart. yoK I: p. 288. 
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8UCC(mm!oi1 ill getting through this long stage. We readied 
tlie iM»si-hiiu?«(\ an (liil c.i5tJo called Shah-boolak, at half paat 
11 A. M. ami rcniaiiiett until OP. M. Not far beyond, 
our ro.i4l fUtiTcil the mount aiiisi, and the chi)lne:M of tbe 
iiight air that blew from them, added to our enfeebled 
state, made the next .«tagti of 17 versts seem almost inter* 
miiiahle. lieture it wa.** completed, our wagon broke dowttf 
and {hiuhmI ba<!gage and Autoiiio, wIk> was riding upon it« 
into tilt* road. Leavinjj him to guard it until fresh 
could 1k' procured, we pushed on to the ])ast-housG, 
wc reached at half pa.*ii II at uight. Our lodging place 
was the iiuis«iueto sealVuld, raised ten or twelve feet fiom 
the gntuiiil, and undefended by the bli<;htcst covering. The 
mountain bn'ezu that swept over us bccmcd to chill us to 
the heart ; the Cossacks who lay by our side, talked, and 
snoretl, and shook our frail platform by their motion ; the 
trouhh- iifbrinpng up our ba^^age caused loud talking and 
scolding aiuoni; the siirijies till almost morning ; and all to- 
gether produced sucli an effect ui>on my weak nerves, that 
to sItM'p was im|K>ssib}e, and 1 lay and wept like a child. 

AniT. \*l. The moriiinir ^nn showed us Sltoosha, ele- 
vated hi^xli before us, at the end of a long mountain ra- 
vine. Thouirli so tar Ik'Iow it, we had already sensibly 
chan^'d climates. The tresh lierbage of beautiful mead- 
ows aM4l pastures in the valleys, and the verdure of the 
trees that clot lied the sides of the mountains, afforded 
a delii;htrul contrast to the parched plains we had left. 
AAer a stage of 17 versts, the latter part of which was a king 
and steep ascent of a mountain, we reached the quarantine 
ground of Shoo^ha. Through the mediation of the mis- 
sionaries, and the ixiliteness of the commandant, our bag- 
gage was only subjected unopened to xhcform of smoking, 
and after three or four hours, we found a home with our 
Christian brethren and sisters in the niiaflkm-house. We 
immediately forgot the fatigues and ex]x>sures of the journey, 
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in the kindness and comforts which surrounded uf ; while 
they, instead of being surprised at our illness, wondered that 
we had accomplished so unwholesome a ride with no more 
injury ; and all of us united in admiring the goodness of 
Ood, through which wo had been led to escape even thus^ 
from the destructive epidemic, which it now appeared was 
harrying off its victims in every direction. 

It was at Shoosha that we found a reAige from the chol- 
eta, while it passed by us through the isthmus between the 
Caspian and Black seas, on its way to Europe, where it has 
since committed such fearful ravages. After having been 
several years advancing from India, it made its api)earance 
at Reshd, on the southern shore of the Caspian, before the 
last cold season was gone. Thence, in the summer, it 
q[>read over Aderbaijan, on the one side ; where, together 
with the plague, which followed it, it carried off about 
86,000 souls, among which was a tenth of the population of 
Tebriz ; while on the other, it broke out at Bakoo. From 
Aderbaijan it spread into Nakhchevin and ErivRii, where 
about 700 died of it. From Bakoo it continued along the 
shore of the Caspian, and branched off into the valley of 
tho.Koor. In the latter direction Sh4makhy, GAnjeh and 
Tiflis felt its ravages. At Q&njeh two hundred had al- 
ready died of it when we passed along. In the neighboring 
colony of Ilelenendorf ninety-four were attacked, but under 
the modrcal treatment of Mr. Hohenacker, the physician of 
this mission, who happened to be there, only twenty-nine 
died. His chief prescription was calomel and opium, and 
in every case where salivation was produced it proved effects 
ual. At Tiflis, where it broke out while wo were on the 
road to Shoosha, the number of deaths was variously esti- 
mated from three to ten thousand. The inhabitants desert- 
ed the town and it ceased. On the shore of the Caspian, 
]t passed through Kooba and Derbind to Kizl&r, and then 
spread along the line of the Terek. In the whole Govern- 
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incnt of tho Cauca^^us, it is supposed to hare destroyed ai 
many :is in Adrrbaijaii. So that while we were at Shoooba, 
more tliaii 70,(HI0 died of it in the regions around us. 

Wc ho|M*d for sonic time, itiat the elevated situatkm of 
that ti>\vii would defrnd us from it ; though the inhabitants 
fuarrd it t:xcrs>i\(-lv, and Armenians and moslems endear- 
4»rcd. iMch according to their respective superstitions, to ap- 
|)cal to tlir cliMnenc y of the Deity. We shall long remember 
to wliui a piteli our compassion was excited for the latter, as 
tlioy p.'i.^M-d rci>catedly by our window in formal processioD, 
baro-]ifa4lcd, with banners tlying, and calling loudly upon 
God, on their way to their cemetery, where they hoped their 
prayers woubl Ini more effectual. Wc could distinguish 
notliin;; but i/a Allah ! ya Allah ! (oh God ! oh God !) uttered 
in ditFtTi-iit tones as fast as the sounds could be repeated. At 
Ien<rth it made its api>enrancc among us ; but in so mild a 
form tin I lew died of it. In the mission-house, howerer, 
wc liad a severe case in tjie |>crson of the Rev. Mr. Zarem- 
ba, a viduable member of the mission. He had been at 
Titli^ during the worst of it there, and Mr. Saltct had died 
in lii> arms. S<Nin after he arrived in Shoosha, he was seiz- 
ed liin]<*-ir, and sjx'edily the symptoms of approaching death 
cut oiT .'ill linpes of his recovery. But God heard the praj* 
crs of his anxious bretliren, and raised him up from the 
grave. Welett him convalescent ; but his enfeebled consti- 
tution has since obliged him, much to the sorrow of all his 
associates as well as his own, to relinquish the mission, and 
return to his native Poland. No one, so far as we heard, 
thought of the cholera's lx.'ing contagious like the plague, until 
the doctrine of (quarantines was brought down from Russia, 
after it had almost ceased in the trans-Caucasian provinces. 

Not only the prevalence of the Cholera around rendered a 
long delay at Shoosha expedient, but our own ill health, and 
especially mine, made it absolutely necessary. We all ar- 
rived there invalids. I was extremely weak, my blood seemed 
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to circulate without force, and I felt as if I had been poison^ 
ed. I was not surprised, therefore, at being seized, a week 
after our arrival, with the ague and fe?er; but grateful 
that Providence caused the disease to assume so mild a form. 
Antonio was next attacked by the same disease, and Mr. 
Dwight soon after with a more severe remittent. Every case, 
however, easily yielded to medicine, and in a few days we 
were all convalescent My hopes of speedy recovery were 
soon disappointed by a relapse, which was followed by anoth- 
er and another, which not only prevented me from leaving, 
but almost confined me to the house, till the first of November. 
Nor did the evil end then ; the seeds of disease implanted in 
the valley of the Koor, produced constant returns of the 
ague and fever in both Mr. Dwight and myself, for more 
than a year, and were only eradicated, in my case by calomel, 
afier our return to Malta. There must have been something 
extremely deleterious in the atmosphere at that time, affect- 
ing the general health even of those in whom it did not pro- 
duce the cholera. Although only one of the six persons who 
composed the mission family had the cholera, not one re- 
mained in good health. Some of the time almost every 
one was confined to his room, and the house was like a hos- 
pital. We were able to meet for divine worship only the 
first Sabbath after our arrival. And Mr. Dittrich was oblig- 
ed to be carried away for a change of air sometime before 
we left 

We were pained in the extreme, to add by our presence 
and sickness, to the cares of families thus worn down 
themselves by disease. But the hospitality and kindness 
we experienced from them, were not, in consequence of their 
afflicted circumstances, the less cheerfully given ; and they 
have, I trust, impressed upon our hearts an indelible sense 
of gratitude to those beloved Christian brethren. It is not 
only for comforts contributing to the restoration of our 
health, and perhaps even to the prolongation of our lives, 

24 
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however, that wc are indelited to the missionaries at Shoosha. 
To thcMii, e8|)ccially to Mr. Dittrich, whose culti?ated mind 
was stored with well digested information respecting the 
Armenians, arc you to credit most that is valuable in 
the; resuhrt of our tour. Whenever his and our own health 
would |)ormit, wc sat down with him, pen in hand, and 
brought under review the several topics of inquiry suggest- 
ed in our Instructions. And though, in the form in which 
our journals are finally embodied, the information thus eli- 
cited is so scattered through every part, that we are unable 
to give credit for the individual facts and opinions, we 
cheerfully confess, that, liowevcr small may be the value of 
our communications, they would not hare possessed the 
hiilf of that, especially in a missionary point of view, had 
we never visited Shoosha.* 

* Finiliiig Mr. Dittrich |iofKneil of so much vnlmble infiNrmtioa reipect- 
ing tliG Ai'iiwnian cliurrli, we urged hiu toprceent it to the Chrittian public 
in a piililicaiiun of his own, and have Xttcn gratified to letra from him iiiioe« 
ihnt tfiich n work luu l)ocn prepared and printed. We hate not yet had ae- 

(TM to i(. 



LETTER X. 

8H00SHA. 

DeBcription of the town — Province of Kara-bagh — ^The AgboT&Ds— Adjacent 
. provinces — ^Tenure of lands — Nomads — Language of the moslenui — ^Their 
domestic state — Moral character — ^Religious opinions— Priesthood — Intel- 
lectual state of the Armenians — Family education — Desire for education— 
Education of females — Number of schools— School books— Sources of in- 
telligence — Modem Armenian language. 

Dear Sir, 

Shoosha is the capital of the province of Kara-bagh, 
which embraces the ancient Paidagar^, with parts of Oodi, 
Artsakh and Siinik, and occupies the space between the Koor 
and the Aras at their junction, being washed by them on two 
sides for some distance. In the reign of Nadir Shah, some- 
what more than eighty years ago, the Armenian chiefs, who 
had then gained a sort of independence in its mountainous in- 
terior, were forced by their own dissensions and the power of 
that conqueror, to receive a moslem khan for their governor. 
He built the town of Shoosha, and called it Pendh-abdd, or 
city of Penah, which was his own name. That name is now 
almost lost in the more common one of ShooshorkulacLsy^ or 
fortress of Shoosha, (written in Armenian, Shooshi,) which 
it has borrowed from a neighboring village. His memory, 
however, is effectually preserved in a coin that was struck by 
him, and the penabddf in this and the adjacent provinces, takes 
the place of the abbas , by which the name of the great Per- 
sian Shah is perpetuated in a coin at Tiflis. It was his son 
that lost the province by fleeing into Persia, and his grandson 
that now lives upon a Russian pension, as already related. 
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kms, in this vicinitj, hold the lands they cultivate. We co«M 
not learn, that each a thing as a freehold estate in the hands 
of a cultivator of the soil, is known in Kara-hagh. In 
04njeh the last khan owned not only the soil, bat the pei^ 
sons of those who tilled it ; the peasants of Shirwan were 
also serfs of their prince ; and the same was true of nearly 
all in Bakoa Of course, as the emperor suc ce eded to the 
rights of the former rulers, the peasants of those provinces 
are now serfs of the crown. In general it may be said, that 
the soil is owned either by the crown, by Christian mdih 
(princes) and Mohammedan begs (lords, or gentlemen,) or by 
convents: and that its cultivators bear to its owners therelsr 
tion, if not of slaves, at least of very degraded vassals. Gov- 
ernment always claims of the peasant a poH-tax,which, though 
generally fixed at a ducat, (about $2.25,) sometimes varies 
and amounts to two thirds more. Whoever may be his 
landlord makes another still heavier exaction of services or 
produce, rather than money. It varies according to the will 
of different proprietors, so that it would be difficult to esti- 
mate its amount ; but the universal poverty impressed upon 
houses, furniture, clothing, and all the necessaries of life, 
and meeting the traveller at every step, affords abundant 
proof, that it is so heavy as to leave but the very scantiest 
moans of subsistence. So far as we learned, too, that very 
important check upon oppression, which arises from the 
ability of the peasant to forsake at will an overbearing ibr 
a more tolerant master, is destroyed, by his being attached 
to the soil. 

The moslems of these provinces, with the exception of 
a few KiJrds in the mountains of Kara-bagh, who will be 
spoken of hereafler, are generally called by the Russians 
and other Europeans, Tartars, That name, however, is be- 
lieved to be unknown among the natives of the country, 
for the Armenians call them Toork, and they name them- 
selves musubndn; and, as their language plainly shows 
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arcade of shops, which line the two sides of a street 
almost the whole length of the town, and form its bazar, had 
been broken down by an earthquake. Its climate was as 
cool as we had expected, but in regard to its salubrity our 
anticipations were not realized. It is by no means free 
from intermittent fevers and billious affections. In my 
own case, I fancied that its water wajs particularly injuri- 
ous. None but well water is to be found within the walls, 
and all of that is so impregnated with saline matter as to be 
very unpalatable. We at last procured what we had oc- 
casion to use, from a pure spring, just without the Erivin 
gate, and my health rapidly recovered. 

The town itself contains about 2000 houses, of which 
700 are Armenian, and the rest Mohammedan. The Ar- 
menians have two large and two small churches, which 
are served by fourteen priests. There is also a nunnery 
with one inmate. The moslems have two mosks. The 
province of Kara-bagh derives its name, which signifies 
hldck garden^ from the extreme fertility of the alluvial 
plain of the Koor which it embraces. Its interior is 
mountainous, and in general well wooded with a variety of 
forest trees. Armenians and moslems, in nearly equal 
numbers, compose its population, and amount in all to 
about 50,000 souls. The former are under the jurisdic- 
tion of two bishops. One of them resides in the convent 
of Datev, and will be spoken of hereafter. The other 
spends his winters in Shoosha, and the remainder of his 
time in the convent of Kantsasar about a day's ride farther 
to the west ; where he has a chorepiscopus, one vartabed, 
and two deacons. He has sometimes been called a fourth 
Catholicos of the Armenians, in addition to those at Ech- 
miadzin, at Sis, and at Aghtamar, which have been already 
mentioned. But his more proper title wats Catholicos of 
the Aghovdns ; and the mention of him reminds me to say 

24* 
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a word respecting that nation, which occupies so pronunenC 
a place* in tho hiMory of theiic regions. 

The AghoranH were called Albani* bj the Greeks and 
Latins, who dcscriU* them as the possessors of the whole 
valley of tlio Koor from G(*orgia to the Caspian sea. Their 
original country }(eeins to have been between the Koor and 
the Ca.spian, and to have corresponded nearly with the 
modern Shir wan. According to Armenian traditioii, k 
was calletl Ai^'Movdnk after a prince of the race of Haig, 
who cnn«|iK*rcil it and gave that name to its inhabituit8.t 
They seem to have continued very intimately eonnecled 
with the Armenians; though the latter allow that they 
spoke a ditFc-rent tlialect, and the Romans and Greeks n^ 
garded them sm a distinct people. Strabo affirms that they 
were more numerous than the Georgians, and could muster 
<i4>,<NN) arnHMJ men. From the first of the Armenian Ar- 
Hacida> thoy received a governor by the name of Aran ^ 
but in the third century of the Christian era, they threw off 
the yoke of Armenian rule, and probably never again sub- 
mitted to it. In the suiiseipient wars of the Armenians 
with Persia, tiiey took a hostile part ; and though, whra 
tlio Sassaiiiau {MTsecutions came upon both, they were 
allif's for a time ; ycrt, after the fall of the Arsacide of Ai" 
mciiia« tlic A g ho vans made large encroachments upon sev- 
eral of the northeastern provinces of that country, and 
even transferred the capital of their kingdom to the south 
of the Koor.^ Here they afforded an asylum to the Ar- 
menians, even af\er Armenia had fallen before the Sar- 

* Tlic namrH are tlic eaiiie, for the ArmciiiaiM alwayi write the kctcr / io 
foreign nainea \ty gh, uimJ Uic Greek beta has the loiuul of «. 

t Cbaincliean, P. 1 : c. 2. 

X St. Itlart. vol. 1: p. 218. — Perhaps the Dune by wbicb the Sam 
knew this region was derived from him. 

§ Chamcbe4o, P. S: c. 16, 22. P. 4: c. 1. St. Mart. yoI. 1: p. 220. 
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aeens; and the Seljookian MalikHshah got possesBion of 
their country only by marrying their queen.* 

The gospel was preached to the Aghovans by a grand- 
son of Gregory Loosavorich, and he is supposed to have 
founded the see of their Catholicos, which, at different 
Umes, had G4njeh, Berdaah, and Kantsasar for its seat. 
They shared in the monophysite heresy with the Armenians 
from the beginning ; and there seems to have been uni- 
formly a good understanding between the primates of the 
two nations.t We hear little or nothing of the Agho?ins in 
this region, since the invasion of Timoor ; of whom tradi- 
tion asserts, that he transported numbers to Kandah&r, 
where their descendants are now called Afghans.^ The 
nomadic tribes of Kara4)agh are said to have, even now, a 
corresponding tradition, that the Afghans and they have ex- 
changed countries. Dijfficult as it may be, to believe in the 
transportation of an entire nation, we encounter almost as 
great a difficulty, in whatever way we attempt to account for 
its total disappearance .§ Once they had a written language 
of their own, having received letters from the inventor of the 
Armenian alphabet ;|| but now there is no relic of their di- 

* Cbamche&n, P. 6: c. 16. f Ibid. P. 8. c. 16. P. 4: c. 12. 

X Chamcbe&n, P. 7 : c. I-. Lett. Ed. et Cur. vol. 4: p. 26. 

§ The diflfei-ence of the two names has been urged as an objection to this 
tradition. But the mission library at Malta contains a history of the exploits 
of Nadir Shah, written in Armeno-Turkish by an Armenian who accom- 
panied him to Delhi, in which the Afghins are always called Aghoviiui. 
It is certain, however, tliat a people of that name existed at Kandikiur mnm 
centuries before the time of Timoor. (See Langl^s* notes to Chardin.) An 
enterprising countryman of ours is now trajpelling in Afghanist&n. After 
having already spent several years there, and ascended as far as Cabul, he 
came to Tebris to make himself better acquainted with the history of the 
country, and returned again just before we reached that place* The acting 
English embassador kindly lent us his journals. He found no Christians at 
Kandahir, nor in any part of the country, except a few Armeniani at 
Oibul. 

11 Chamchein, P. 8: c. 28. Momi Qioren. Ub. 9: c. 54. 
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alcct in l)ooks(, and none also in the tongues spoken among 
the nritiv«'s of tlio country, nnloss soinetliing sliould hereafr 
ter Im* iliscovcTcd in a patois, which is said to be used by 
tlie iM';i>:int.s nrar Bakoo. "I'licir name was preserved until 
rca-ntiv, in connection with the hh! of Kantsasar. But the 
Ku>si:ins have now r(*duc<>d its occupant to complete de* 
|K>n(kiice u|K)n Kchniirulzin, and changed his title of Car 
tliulioos of the Aghovaiis, into that of a simple Armenian 
archl>i>lii){). 

ShfH)>ha is the usual residence of the governor of that 
divisirui of the trans-Cauciisian territories of Russia, which 
bcar.^ the name of Miissuhnan Provinces. It will be pro- 
|>er, therefore, from this |Miint, to glance at Sheky and 
Shirw.'in, of which, together with Kara-hagh, it consists; 
and al.H> to say a word iijN)n Daghi&itiUi. — ^The capital of 
iSVir/'// is N(>)kh:i. The province contains some villages of 
Arm(>iii:ins, and in the town a hirge nund>er of that nation 
is asM'nihIe<l. Most of them, howt^ver, are strangers, drawn 
togetlicr hy comiiHTcial i'nt(T{>risc ; as an extensive trade 
with thf Lrsirjcs coiitrcs at tliat phice. — Ohl Shamakhy long 
remaiiird a dosrrted nionumtMit of tlic wrath of Nadir Shah, 
who, for the trouhle it ^avc him in hoKlin^out a temptation 
for Lcs^rinn and Russian invasions, razed it to the ground, 
A. I). I**U, and transferred its inhal)itants and its name to 
another simU.* But it has now resumed its honors as capital 
of S/iinrdn, and is fast ht'coming a place of consequence. 
Whether it will ever r(*^ain the great commercial impoi^ 
tancc it formerly had, is uncertain ; but its salubrity and 
other advantages of situation hid fair to make it soon eclipse 
New Shamakhy, the deadly air of which has already caused 
it to sink into insignificance. The almost unequalled pro- 
ductiveness of that part of t)ie province of Shirwan along 
the Koor, of wliich, under tlie name of tlie plain of Al- 
bania, Strabo asserts, * that its verdure is perpetual, that 

* JooM Hanway, toI. 2: p. 888. 
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efory fruit and plant comes to perfection uncultivated^ that 
a field once sowed produces two or three crops, and that 
irrigation here is more perfect than in Babylonia or Egypt,' 
18 still proverbial. I need only add, that in later times, it b 
not less distinguished by extreme insalubrity, the thorn so 
usually implanted by Providence in the rose of fertility. In 
the town there are 200 families of Armenians, and in the 
province 50 villages of the same nation.* — The province 
of which Bakoo is the capital, contains 19,700 inhabitants, 
of which 5150 are in the city itself, and the rest scattered 
in 39 villages. Only 80 families of them are Armeni- 
ans, and they are all in the city. Silk and saffiron are 
•among the principal productions of Bakoo, and the former 
is said to amount to 80,000 pounds a year. Naphtha is 
also among its exports, and the burning fountain in the vi- 
cinity of the city is still an object of worship to a few of the 
jfollowers of Zoroaster, who resort thither from Persia and 
from India. t — The territory of Kooba is said to contain 
60,000 souls, of which 5,000 are in the town.J A few of 
the villages are inhabited by Armenians, who are tenants 
of a Mohammedan lord. In the town their number is very 
small. — Derbend contains 600 or 700 Armenians, among 
its 7000 or 8000 inhabitants ; but in the villages belong- 
ing to it there are none. 

Before separating the moslems from the Armenians for 
distinct subjects of remark, permit me to say a word re- 
specting the tenure by which the peasantry of both relig- 

* These numbers were given us by Mr. Zarembo, as the result of his own 
personal inquiries. They accord exactly with the statements of tlie Jesuits 
before the destruction of the place. See Lett. Ed. el Cur vol. 4 : p. 14, 84. 

t The only relic of the fire-worshipers now existing in Persia, is found in 
the city of Yezd. They are called Ghiebres, and amount to nearly 4,000 
fiimilies. Though extremely oppressed, they are distinguished by their enter- 
prising commercial spirit, their wealth, and their general uprightness. 

t This statement is from Le Gamba; it seems incredibly laige. 
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their origin to be purely Turkish, I see no occasion for 
using it. A part of them are wandering nomads, and the 
rest stationary inhabitants of villages. The condition of 
the latter as cultivators of the soil, has just been explained. 
The former, compose somewhat more than half of the mos- 
lem population of Kara-bagh and Talish ; but in the prov- 
inces north of the Koor, their number is comparatively 
small. In the winter, they collect along the warm banks of 
the Kopr, and live in caves ; being, in fact, as historical 
conjecture would make us believe all the inhabitants of the 
earth once were, troglodytes. As the warm season comes 
on, they issue from their confinement, and spread out their 
tents upon the plain ; the drought soon cuts short their 
pasturage there, and forces them gradually to ascend the 
mountains ; upon their highest summits, with their flocks 
and herds, they enjoy a cool climate and unwithering ver- 
dure during the hottest months ; and then the approaching 
snows force them to descend again gradually toward their 
winter-quarters. They live almost entirely upon the pro- 
duce of their flocks, and only cultivate grain enough in the 
plain to furnish bread for the winter months. Inconven- 
ient as their mode of life is, the charm of freedom exalts 
it in their estimation far above the slavish condition of a 
tenant. Government designs, it is said, to induce them, 
by a grant of peculiar privileges, to locate themselves as 
cultivators of the soil ; but hitherto, suspicions on their 
part of sinister designs, and the want of a properly organ- 
ized plan on the part of gbvernment, have prevented any 
considerable result. In Shirwan, however, some have for- 
saken the nomadic life. Their origin and habits are prol>- 
ably the same with those of the pastoral Turkish tribes of 
Persia. Still, there will be no error in classing them, for 
the following remarks, with the fixed Mohammedan popula- 
tion of these provinces ; if we merely bear in mind, that 
in their character they are a little more honest, .more free. 
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.and more inclined to robbery. Respecting the citU riglits 
or both, I would just remark, that Mohammedamsa ia 
fully toleratc«i by the laws» of Russia; its piofesaocs bfr- 
ing burdent'd with no extra taxes, and generally admisaible 
to otiico like Christians. We did not learn that they are 
erer drauirhtcd for soldiers ; thoui^h in the Turkish war 
many vuluiitarily enlisted. 

A few words respecting their language, will aerte to il- 
lustrate the state of education among them. It is a dialect 
of Turkish, differing fnun that of the Osmanlies of Turkey, 
of the Criin Tartars, and of the Tartars of Kazan. The 
populati«)n wliich uses it is not small, embracing nearly all 
the moslem inhabitants of the trans-Caucasian provinces of 
Russia, and of the northwestern parts of Persia. It has 
none of the dignity and sweetness of the Constantinopoii" 
tan tom^ue ; and differs so much from it in ponunciatioD, 
grammatical inflection, and meaning and arrangement of 
words, that {lersons speaking the two dialects can with dif- 
ficulty comprehend each other; and the books of the Turk- 
ish capital arc not intelli&riblc liere. It does not eren hold 
the rank of a written language. We could not learn that 
any work has ever been printed in it at all, nor any compos 
cd except by the missionaries at Shoosha. 

The nioslcnis not only ]»ssoss very good natural talentB* 
but arc decided) v in advance of the Armenians in their de- 
sires and otforts for the education of their children. They 
have schoiiis occasionally in the villages, and in the towns 
always. SlKX)sha has six schools. Even a number of 
their females, especially the daughters of moUahSv are 
taught to read, and in Nookha there b the phenomenOQ 
of a public school for moslem girls, which is not small. 
With the exception of the Koran, which is read in Arabic 
but not understood, all their school books are in Persian ; 
which language they study by means of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, not only for objects of business, but that they may 
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read the distinguished poems which it contains. The lat- 
ter attainment is the highest point at which their education 
aims. Still, comparatively few of them, and of the nomads 
very few, are able to read ; and no improvement has been at- 
tempted or desired in their school books, not even that of 
having them in the vulgar dialect. Public or private libraries 
can hardly be said to exist ; though many of the rich begs 
(or beys) have a number of books in Persian ; which 
they are not remiss in reading. 

Their domestic state, under the influence of a religion 
that views the conjugal relation in the light in which the 
Korin presents it, cannot but be miserable. Polygamy, 
however, though sanctioned by that authority, is not gen- 
eral. To have two wives may not be very uncommon ; 
but a greater number is found only in the harems of khans 
and begs. It is prevented by the inability of the common 
people to support a multitude of women. Divorces also, 
though placed by the law within the power of every hus- 
band, are rather uncommon in practice. They are pre- 
vented, like polygamy, not by any considerations of domes- 
tic quiet or affection, but of economy, as the divorced wife 
is entitled to the restitution of her dowry. But, in the 
regard which the stronger sex has for the weaker, the 
abominable influence of the religion of Mecca is fully felt. 
Women are generally looked upon as an inferior race, 
made for the service and pleasure of the men, rather than 
as equal companions for the increase of their social enjoy- 
ments. With the exception of a few instances among the 
peasantry and the nomads, where something like pure con- 
jugal affection sometimes appears, such a thing as esteem for 
females is apparently unknown. According to the spirit of 
the Mohammedan religion, the thought of them is always 
unchaste. As a natural consequence, they are confined, by 
being cautiously kept from the view of visitors and rarely 
permitted to go abtoad; and degraded to a rank that allows 
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tbcir %'oicc a.iiioBC do weight iD the funilj, nnlesB k in 
some instances derives a little (rom the fad that they hive 
borne children. Some exceptions are fbund among the 
lowest peasants and nomads. Ladies of noUe birth, t«>, 
occasionally enjoy much liberty, and assume no little an- 
thoritv. Indec^l, it is not uncommon for a nobleman to be 
completely under the control of some favorite or tvonble- 
somc wife. In such a domestic state, it is needless to 
remark, that real family government, producing unilbrai 
obodioncc and respect of children toward their parents, 
docs not exist. 

Respecting the moral character of the moslems, you 
will expect me, though tlw task be unpleasant, to speak as 
plainly as I have done of their domestic state. They have 
the reputation of being inclined to robbery ; but fear of the 
Russian srovernment is so great, and so universal, that any 
actual attempt of the kind almost never occurs. In their 
habits of labor, though they find much leisure, and, instead 
of the active stirring industry of Europeans, seem to work 
with little energy, they ought not to be called an indolent 
people. The sac redness of trutli they know not, but are 
so universally given to lying that their word can never be 
trusted. Profanoness, too, the must shocking is heard 
from every bcxly, !ind nothing is thought of it. The ex- 
treme jealousy of husbands renders infidelity of married 
females, it is believed, a rare crime. But many who are 
unmarried, especially in towns, abandon themselves to a 
life of sin. Unnatural vice, too, is not uncommon. In a 
word, the whole heart of the people is polluted. The most 
filthy conversation is in the mouths of all; it obtrudes 
itself upon the missionary in his most serious conversations; 
he hears it from the youngest children as he passes through 
the streets. It has even affected the very state of the lan- 
guage. 

In religious opinions, a part of the moslems of these pror- 
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inccs rniik llioinscdveH with the aunnie$ (ortliodox) of Turkcjt 
and a part with tho sheries (iiectarians) of Persia. Nearly all 
ill Kara-ba^h are HJieeieH, aiid the same iH true of those wlio 
inhabit the towiiH of Bakoo and Derbend. But in the coun* 
try arotnu], and in the provinceH of Shirwan and Slieky, the 
tmnnicsare nioftt nuinerouH; and an you approach the inoun- 
tainri, wliooe ^lo^4lenl inhabitants are all of that Kiict, they 
form the matfH of the population. Notwithtttandin^ the bit* 
tcr aniinoHity and bloody warH that have separated the two 
HoctH for aged, they hero live together without inanifestiog 
any hontility in the ordinary conceruH of life. They would 
doul)tl(!HH Hoon ainalKaniate, were they not reminded of 
tlieir difr(!renc<; of nect and taught to connider each other 
UH emunioH, by the feant of Moharim, which celebrates 
the mnrtyrdom of lIoniMiin, the son of Aly the head of 
the slioey Hoct. In fact, they manifent little sincere re- 
gard for their religion at all. Few regularly ixirform 
the five stated daily prayers, and they are oflen n(!glectful 
of attending at the monks; though in this respect there 
is great irregularity, an<l sometimes their meetings are 
crowded. In sentiment they are so lax, that, in argu- 
ment, they will readily give up the mission of Mohammed, 
if their op|x>nent will say nothing of the divinity of Christ; 
and they arc many of them, in reality, complete infidels. 
Yet they contcsnd violently against the exalted character 
of Christ, and deem op|K)sition to his religion, even whoa 
carried into |)ersecution, a merit. 

Their clergy of every rank boar the common name of 
molla/ij with the exception of a very superior class who are 
called mt^tahids. The former are about as numerous as 
the Armenian priests ; the latter are extremely few, and 
are, I believe, ])eculiar to the sheeies* Shoosha has onOf 
and there is one at Tiflis with the title of chief miijuhid 
of all the sheey mosloms of these provinces. The lattar 
was the |)erson, who carried the keys of Tebriz to the Rut- 
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tiiajis, as tliry approached that city in the last war, and in- 
\itrd ihcii) to eiitor. Ills prfM'iit office is his reward. 
The authority of the iiiujtahids always extends over the 
mollalis of their own town, and those of a certain district 
around. 

The education of the niosleni chrr^y is various. Some 
children <l«'>iirned tor that prufes.<ion only learn to read of a 
common villa^* inollah, others !if.'ek the instructions of one 
more h*arned in tlie nearest town, others still go to a dis- 
tini;ui>ht.-d teacher at a greater distance, and tliose who 
wi>h to ptrrlect their education, resort to the celebrated 
bhrine of IIoss<*in at Keri>ela near Bagdad. Among tbem 
all, liowever, the numlter of those that can understand the 
Koran, (which they have only in Arabic,) is exceedingly 
hmail. With the exception <»f a few in towns, and now and 
llien an individual in the villages, who are learned, thej 
actually know little more tlian to read and write: In Persia 
the a{)|Njintinent of the molhihs dej)cnds upon the mujta- 
hids, and we did not learn tlint it is otherwise in these prov- 
ince<. Nortli of tlu* C:tu(:a^u<f trovcrrnment acknowledges 
liut oiif luoll-th in a villitLn^ as ciititled to the privileges of 
the order. 'l'ii«'>e are, an exemption from taxes, a legal 
claim to his fees from the jieople, and in some instances, 
|M'rh;ips in all, |>e(:uniary aid from government. If in any 
cast* a village has two moliahSf the .«*econd has no such 
ri«;hts. It is not known that these laws have been formal- 
ly pronud;rated south of the Caucasus, but they are believed 
to be acted ujkju a.s circumr^tances arc sup)X)sed to render 
it expedient. 

Th(; su|){>ort of the mosleni cler^ry arises from a contribu- 
tion i^iven by the people, each in<iividuars proportion of 
which is re|j[ularly understood ; from giAs at certain festi- 
vals ; and from fees for particular services. To those who 
arc engaged in teaching, that is also a source of profit ; 
and others seek additional income by engaging, like com- 
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mon people, in husbandry and trade. Their duties, besides 
teaching, which is considered as almost exclusively belonging 
to them, are to lead the devotions of the mosk, to read the 
Koran on particular occasions, and to perform the other 
ceremonies of their religion. Preaching rarely occurs, and 
then is performed by persons specially appointed. Partic- 
ularly during the thirty days preceding the feast of Mohar 
rim, are pains taken thus to provide that all the sad tales 
connected with the event which it celebrates, shall be duly 
narrated. Their influence is sufficiently great to procure 
firom the people at least the show of obedience. It springs, 
however, rather from a reverence for the clerical office, 
than for any respect for the persons of the mollahs ; for 
the former is sincere, but the latter is little more than ex- 
ternal. In real principle they are no farther from infidelity 
than the people, though they sometimes make a show of 
great zeal. Nor is their moral character at all more exem- 
plary. They are generally, however, in favor of education, 
and in this respect decidedly surpass the Armenian clergy. 
In fact, it is believed, that education is entirely in their 
hands. 

Most of the information which we obtained from our 
missionary brethren at Shoosha respecting the Armenians^ 
is introduced in other places, as occasion presents the dif- 
ferent topics to which it relates. I shall give here, only 
80 much as will serve to illustrate their intellectual condi- 
tion, mingling with it the results of our own observations 
and inquiries, in order to give my remarks a general appli« 
cation to the whole of Armenia which we visited. — At 
home, very young children here, as in every part of the world, 
are left almost entirely to the management of their moth- 
ers. But unfortunately an Armenian mother has too little 
education, and holds too low a rank in the fkmily herself, 
to instruct their minds or gorem their passions to any good 
eflect. The father is indeed suffioiently absolute in power, 
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but, iiistoad of bciner led to a steady and firm exerciie of it 
by a wi!<*ly directed desire iur the good of his childt midi^ 
cipliiied parental affection makes him forget it in injunoua 
indulir«*ncc, until it is called ff>rth with altogether dispto- 
portiuned m; verity by some sudden fit of anger. The re- 
sult is, that that invaluable instinct, of which nature has 
given an Armenian parent his full share, most anhaiiiMly 
directly fosters a rapid growth of evil passions in the child, 
causos him to become disobedient and vicious, and finally 
eradicatos from his heart all corret^ponding filial affiaction. 

As to the instruction in books which is usually obtained 
in sch(X>l.'«, the common pco|)lc have so little desire to pro* 
cure it for their offspring, that they are not only not willing 
to make any sacrifices for it by contributing to bear the 
necessary ex|>ence9, but will hardly bring themselves to exr 
crcisL' Mitlicient |)arental autliority to induce their childien 
to a punctual attendance at scImx>1. Still there is no prejiH 
dice auainst the education of boys; and were schools e^ 
tablislu'd cratuitonsly, they would, like a sick man when 
mcdirine is brought to him, take them. After a while» a 
ta»t(' for education would be acquired, and then they would 
help theui selves. The small effects that have resulted 
from the mere toleration of education by the Russian gov- 
ernment, alrea<ly alluded to, most clearly illustrate and 
prove, that the Armenians need something more than be> 
ing negatively left to themselves. Some positive stimulus 
must rouse tlu^m from their lethargy of ignorance. 

The education of jiirls is not only not desired, but deci- 
dedly disliked ; and in some places the prejudice against it 
is strong. Its novelty gives alarm ; an ability to read is 
considered a qualification hardly becoming any bat nuns ; 
an immoral tendency is apprehended ; and the shocking cus- 
tom of \iTiting letters to gentlemen is specially dreaded ! As 
might be expected, therefore, the number of females that 
can read is extremely small. An estimate, founded indeed 
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upon very scanty data, would not make the proportion 
00 great as one in two hundred. We heard of no female 
school in actual existence througliout the whole of Ar- 
menia ; and the only one of whose history we learned, was 
kept about twenty years ago in a nunnery at Akoolis, on 
the northern bank of the Aras to the east of Nakhchev&n. 
It contained about sixty pupils. The nunnery has been 
destroyed ; and the scattered nuns no longer teach. Its 
happy effects, however, are still manifested, by the exist- 
ence in tliat vicinity of a decided wish for the education 
of girls, and of a more than usually strong desire for that 
of boys also. Two or three girls are allowed to read in a 
boy's school at Ganjeh and at Shamakhy ; at Shoosha also 
the same is tolerated in a school of ten or twelve boys 
taught by a nun. But farther than this, it is not known 
tliat girls are found in any school, either in Russian, Per- 
sian, or Turkish Armenia; and there is a decided prejudice 
against allowing the two sexes to attend together. 

The proportion of males who are able to read is esti- 
mated by the missionaries, in the region that has come 
under their observation, at two in ten for the towns, and 
two, or at the most three, in a hundred for the country. 
The result, also, of inquries made by ourselves personally 
in the villages we visited at different points of our journey, 
and of estimates obtained from individuals respecting many 
others, presents for the country an average of little more 
than two per cent ! This small number consists generally 
of the priests, and their assistants in the church servicef. 
Even of them, many are unable to write, and some even 
to read writing. This estimate is believed to be a very 
near approximation to the truth; still perfect accuracy 
cannot be expected where the premises are so few and the 
conclusion so extensive. 

It is much easier to count the number of schools, and 
estimate the means of education which they aflbrd. In 
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Kara-ha^li, not including the stchoola of the mission, which 
will In* innitiontMl herrnftcr, thorn arc, in Shoosha itself, one 
of thirty ^cliolarit taught hy a vartalicd, and another of ten' 
or twrivf tnii'rht hy a nun; in the country, a vartab^d who 
occupif's alone the convent of St. Ilagop, has long made 
himsi*lf useful hy teaching frnin 10 to ^0 hoys; and some 
'2i) latis from the nei^hlN)rin}r vilia^res arc also taught at the 
conv«>nt of Datev. Ganjeh has a school of 30 scholars, 
and Slianiakhy another of HO. There is one likewise in 
Slieky. Hakoo has none. Nakhchcvan is also destitute. 
But at Krivan there are two, one lately commenced in the 
town, and another in AsliterH<;, a neighboring village. It 
was re|M>rt«Ml also, that not far from Gi'imry the people were 
anxious for a school, and had commenced gathering one. 
If we add to these tli«! schools already mentioned in Erz- 
room, Kars, Bayezee<l, and Till is, the first three of which 
have in fart Intu ilestroyed, and consider that in Persian 
Armenia, as will hereafler be sc^en, there are none; we 
have, at the most, only 1-1 native Armenian schools of any 
kind, in the whole of the region over which our inquiries 
extended. 

The schools of this and the adjoining provinces, are all 
taught hy men who hold some clerical rank, which in part 
unites tlieir interests with those of the clergy ; being either 
vartalKHJs, priests, deacons, or clerks. They are generally 
men of slight education, and their pupils are taught little 
else than to reatl mechanically without understanding, to 
write, and to ))erform some simple sums in arithmetic. In 
(lanjeli, however, grannnur is taught ; and through the in- 
fluence of the mission, it is coming into use elsewere. 
The study of it is very important, as affording a key to the 
ancient language in which their only books of any kind, in- 
cluding the Bible are written. 

Their school books are the following, and in the follow- 
ing order. For speUing and reading, a spelling-book, the 
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first of the nine divisions of the Psidms divided into sylli^ 
bles, a small prayer-hook, the remainder of the Psalms, the 
four Gospels, and the church hymn-book, are used ; and all 
of them, being in the ancient dialect, are not understood. 
In arithmetic, a large and able work has been printed at 
Venice, but, on account of the difficulty of obtaining, and 
also of understanding it, as it is in the ancient tongue, no 
book is used, and the science is taught orally. In gram- 
mar, a similar difficulty was formerly experienced, as only 
a few copies of the large one by Chamche&n could be ob- 
tained ; but recently two others, one by Biiohael Salamte&n 
of Moscow, and another by the missionaries, have been 
partially introduced. Should any Armenian student wish 
to advance farther, (which, however, never happens except 
with some learned vartabed in a convent,) he would find in 
geography, nothing but a great work in]twelve volupaes,'print- 
ed at Venice and exceedingly rare ; rhetoric he could learn 
only fi'om a thick octavo firom the same press, filled with the 
technical terms of the old school of Quinctilian, and which 
he would hardly be so fortunate as to find; and logic, 
metaphysics, and moral philososophy, he would have access 
to, only in a very scarce work of three volumes, also from 
Venice, and wholly conformed to the Aristotelian school. 
As to improvements in the system of education, I need only 
say, that none have been made. 

The sources of intelligence accessible to the people are 
^ven more easily summed up than their means of educa- 
tion. Not a newspaper is printed any where in the Ar- 
menian language; and a mere glance at the location of 
the different printing presses already mentioned, will show 
how few publications of any kind can find their way hither. 
We have only to add a press at Echmiadzin, which has 
not been in operation for about twenty years, to the estab- 
lishments at Venice, Constantinople, Moscow, Astrakh^ 
and Tiflis, and our list of presses of native origin thut can 
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posiiitily have any bearing upon Armenia is complete. 
TIh' rtFicirncT even of these moot unfortunalclv dimin- 
ishe.x ra|ml]y, in pro|iortion to their ncarneas to that coan- 
trv: so that tho siiin of their united influence which ao- 
tually reaches it, becomes ahno:»t imi^erceptible. A new 
book in circulation is an extremely rare phenomenoD, 
and to hear one inquired for with interest is still ram. 
Little more is accomplisli<Hl than to supply the church- 
es with the necessary books for public worship. In fact, 
the prayer-Uiok, the hymn-book, and the book of mar- 
tyrtklii^ry, are almost the only sources of intelligence to 
be found, and even these, with the exception of the latter, 
which unl«>rtunately is in a style suiRciently modem to 
allow its fabulous legends to be understood, are sealed up 
ui a dead lanj;uage. 1 wish the sacred Scriptures could 
be added to the list, not only of accessible but of intelligi- 
ble iHioks ; imt, l>esi<lrs the copies that have been distrib- 
uted by the missionaries, they are very rarely to be met 
witli out of the churches ; even there only the prescribed 
lessons, can sometimes be found; and in no case are thej 
in the vulvar tonijue. None, therefore, can understand 
them, nor any other Ixmks, except thase who have studied 
tlie ancient dialect ; how many such there are, you can 
judjTp from what has been cilready said of the means of 
education. Preaching, in other countries such an ex- 
tremely valuable source of relitrious information accessible 
alike to tiic learned and the unlearned, we can here hardlj 
take into the account. A few family libraries exist, if a 
collection of sixty or seventy books can be so named, but 
they arc carefully stowed away, and the more Yaluable 
works peril aps folded in a covering of two or three hand- 
kerchiefs ; so that the owners themselves rarely read them, 
and access to them by others is extremely difficult 

Permit me to add a few remarks upon the modem lan- 
guage of the Armenians, to this view of their intellectual 
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condition. Its variations are almost as numerous, as are 
the countries where the scattered members of the nation 
reside, and all so corrupt that the uneducated can, it is be- 
lieved, no where understand even the general meaning of 
books in the ancient tongue. These numerous variations, 
however, may be considered as embraced in two dia- 
lects, differing so that, while all who speak any of the 
branches of one of them are mutually understood, they are 
unable to comprehend a book written for those who speak 
the other. As one has Constantinople for its centre, it may 
be named the dialect of Constantinople ; while the other, 
from its being spoken in Armenia, may be called after the 
celebrated mountain in the centre of that country, the dia- 
lect of Ararat. The former, it is believed, extends from the 
capital of Turkey through Asia Minor and the pashalik of 
Erzroom, and has borrowed not only many terms, but also 
forms of construction from the Turkish. The latter is 
spoken throughout the rest of Armenia, and both in the 
words used, and in their arrangement, is nearer the original 
language. The missionaries here, from whom we received 
this theory, know that books printed for Constantinople are 
not understood in these parts, while their own in the dialect 
of Ararat have been found perfectly intelligible throughout 
the Georgian provinces, the pashaliks of Kars and Baye- 
zeed, the province of Aderbaijan, and even at Bagdad. 

In the dialect of Constantinople, several works have been 
printed, especially at the press in Venice, and a translatibn 
of the New Testament has been published at Paris by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. But in the dialect of 
Ararat, the books printed by the missionaries here are the 
only ones, so far as we learned, that exist. It is a curious 
fact, that we found not an Armenian, in our whole journey, 
that did not speak at least two languages. One of them 
was always Armenian, and the second generally a dialect 
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of Turkish. Of IheM, Annetiian in Armenia itself is much 
ihe best understood, snd, for that reason, as well as because 
those who speak it are partial to it, on account of its being 
their native and also a Christian tongue, is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to Turkish for missionary publications for that 
region. 
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Design of the German miaiion at Shoosba — Colony contemplated — Mnnon- 
aries arrive in Georgia — Plan of a colony fails — ^Reatons for labon among 
tbe Armenians — Interruptions of the mission — Travels among the mos- 
lems — Publications for them^-^Mode of dealing with them — ^Their recep- 
tion of the truth-— Delicacy of the Armenian department — ^Travels among 
the Armenians — ^Mission schools — Conversion of two deacoas^Operatiom 
of the press — Persecution of the mission — General results. 

Dear Sir, 

The original design of the missionary society of Basle in 
Switzerland respecting their mission in these provinces 
was, that it should be located somewhere within the Rus- 
sian boundaries on the Persian frontier, between the Cas- 
pian and Black seas, for the purpose of propagating Chris- 
tianity among Mohammedans^ especially in Persia. The 
first step was taken in 1821, by sending the Rev. Messrs. 
Dittrich and Zaremba to St. Petersburg, to obtain the ap- 
probation of the emperor, and a charter for a colony. 

The necessity for the appendage of a colony arose from 
the nature of the ecclesiastical principles of the Russian gov- 
ernment. The established church is understood to claim 
the right to baptize and hold in its communion all con- 
verts within the limits of the empire, who are not made by 
any of the tolerated Christian sects. Foreign missionaries, 
therefore, as such, labor under Berious embarrassments. 
The expedient of a colony, connsting of a large proportion 
of lay members, engaged in agriculture and the mechanic 
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arti, and pcniMiiwhig clmrturnil r'l^liiM aa oilisKona of tlia em* 
pirn, (livcffiiii tliuin of tlioir liiroiKn charactor. ConneeUd 
with ii, thfiy coiiici Ui Htaiid in tlio light of miniatora of a 
tolorntivl met of tlio fiinpirn, and aro thiia entitled to the 
right of ninkinK convorta from nationa not Chriatian. A 
chartiT for aiich a colony wan Kivon bjr Aloxandor to the 
Hcotiinli niimiionnriifN at Karaaa in lH0i2, which haa boon re- 
nnwftd by tlin prnwint nni|M)ror, for tho oxproaa purpoae of 
allowing tho nuHMionarifta to preaAh tho goaiwl lo tlio moun- 
tainriTH of tho CaucaHiiH. 

Thn C}r»rmAn miiwionArina fmind tho diipoaition of tho 
6miN*ror Aloxandor not Iomh ffivoriihlo to thoin, than it had 
boon to thoir Scottiah brothcnn. la a iNrivnto iolorviaw of 
aOHMi Inngth, ho ioid twMm tho attiludo of an otnporor Ibr 
that of A C^hrintinn brother, ontoring with intoreat into their 
plnoN, find dovrloping fr(M*ly hin own Chriatinn ox|iorieD0e. 
Alluding to thn tftni|»tfitionN which aurroundod hitni and hia 
need of diviiM gracMi to direct kin influence orightf ho eui^ 
neatly JMiought nn iiUereal in thiiir jirayera. Wiahing them 
auocciHM in tlieir (Milerpriao, ho promimMi thai if thiiy needed 
any thing in additi(Mi to tlie proviaiona of tlioir eharleft 
tluiir r(H|iii)NtN directed lo him |>orHonally would bo readily 
atton(l«'d Uh And thoy leil him with a faYorable imiireMiioti 
of Ilia, pioiy, which tlwy reliiin to tlie proaoiit day. Tho 
pn>viNi()UM of ihvir oiiArier wore liberalt They were to 
truvfU in tho trnnH-CJaucaaian provinoeai for Uie |mrpoao of 
aelectiug a aiio lor a colony i whiohi when it ahould bo 
fiirmod, waa lo have tho jiriviltigoa of Kafaaa, inoludiiig tho 
liberty of baptising convortii. And tliey were to be allowed 
to huvn II printing proMH ; to oalnbliah elementary aehoolii 
aubjocl only to llio hunioiliato iuapoction of the miniater of 
oduttiiliiin ; and to orgonixe a aominory for teaching the 
iiigliur bnuichoa of aeience. 

At Ht. PuLoiHburg the two bretliren were joined by three 
otliorM, onn of wiiomi liowover, died at that plaoOi The 
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fimr survivors proceeded in 1823 to Astrakhan, for the pur* 
pooe of studying languages ; and there were hindered hj 
sieknesB and other causes, so that they did not reach Tiflis 
till the spring of 1828. The attention of Messrs. Dittricb, 
Zaremba and a third brother, who were the only ones that 
then arrived in Georgia, was first arrested by the German 
colonies. The part they took as advisers in organizing 
their ecclesiastical matters, has been already explained. 
Yon will observe, however, that no connection has ever ex- 
isted between the colonies and the mission. Their time 
was thus occupied until the autumn. 

When the documents relative to their mission were laid 
befoie general Yermoloff, who was then governor of these 
provinces, he informed them, to their surprise, that govern- 
ment possessed no land on the Persian frontier that could 
be spared for a colony, and of course such an establish- 
ment could not be formed. He declared, however,* that 
they should be welcome to a building and garden spot for 
themselves, simply as missionaries, in any town or village 
they might select ; that they were at liberty to commence 
their labors immediately ; and that, if they should be bless* 
ed with converts, he would use his influence that they might 
have the privilege of receiving them to their own common* 
ion by baptism. The colony they had ever considered a 
serious evil, and were glad to be relieved from it ; but to 
lose this important privilege, they deeply regretted. Neither 
the promise of the governori nor the friendly disposition of 
the emperor and of his minbter Galitzin, ever availed to se* 
cure it to them.---They left Tiflis for Shoosha early in Sep- 
tember. At Helenendorf, near where we were ourselves 
attacked by sickness, one of their number died. The sur- 
viving two, Messrs. Dittrich and Zaremba, fixed upon 
Shoosha for the seat of their missionf at their first visit, but 
continued their journey as fiu: as ^limakhy and Bakoo.- 

They had hitherto had in view only Mohammedans, 
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w tlie object of their labors. But on becoming 
with the people among whom they were thiowD, they fonml 
a Urjjre Armenian population, who were withoot schools, 
and K> ignorant, that the Armenian Scriptures wbick the 
brethren had with them, could be read by few, and under- 
stood by 5till fewer. So unchristian, too, was tbeir char- 
acter, that all arginnent.4 intended to convince moslems of 
the excellence of Christianity, were parried by a reference 
to thoni, (the only representatives of Christianity at hand,) 
a.<« triumphant proof that its practical influence was no bet- 
ter than that of Mohanin]e<lanism. The Armenians them- 
selves snid, * Why do you pass by us and go to the mos- 
lems ? conic to our aid ; establish schools for us 1* Touched 
by their wants, and feeling, in fact, that efibrts far the 
undormiiiins of Mohammedanism would be of little arailv 
no Ions as they should be paralyzed by such sad ezmmfte 
of CMiristianity, the missionaries determined to do sooMS 
thins; if |K>ssibie for the Armenians. Letters were addreos- 
ed to the archbishop Nvrses at Titlis, and to the Cathot- 
ica'^ at Kchiiiiadzin, exphiiniiiir the condition in which their 
people h«i(l lH.*on found, and expressing the hope that their 
Christian brethren of the west of Europe, would aid by their 
charities in the establishment of schools, provided that in 
those schools the New Testament and Psalter might be used 
as school l)ooks. To these letters no answer was ever re- 
ceived. It is interesting and encouraging to misnonaries 
in Turkey, where the laws of the country oppose obstacles 
to their directly attempting the conversion of moslems, and 
oblige them to confine their instructions almost exdusirely 
to the native Christians, to find these brethren, where the 
accessibleness of the two sects is nearly reversed, led by 
evident expediency to a similar course. In fact the re^ 
ormation of Christians seems an almost indi^nsable |»e- 
liminarv to the conversion of moslems. 
Mr. Dittrich now returned for a season to Germany* and 
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Mr. Hohenacker, who had until then remained at Karass, 
proceeded to Shoosha, that Mr. Zaremba might not be 
akme. Here Messrs, Pfonder and Woehr subsequently 
joined them, but the latter was soon removed by death. 
Mr^. Zaremba at this period opened a school for teaching 
Russian. It was attended by Armenians, and a few mo»- 
lems. The sacred Scriptures were his only school books, 
and he had the satisfaction of perceiving that not all of his 
pupils remained unaffected by what they read. The 
society in the mean time, on learning the condition of the 
Armenians, consented that two of their missionaries should 
devote their labors to them; and sent Messrs. Dittrich 
and Haas to Moscow for a year, to study their language. 
Thence Mr. Dittrich was called to St. Petersburg, to at- 
tend to the expediency of uniting the Shoosha and Karass 
missions as branches of the same colony. Such a union was 
found unadvisable, and the project was abandoned. Mr. 
Haas made an attempt to join his brethren at Shoosha, 
but the Persian war prevented, and he stopped on the 
other side of the Caucasus. 

That war put the mission in great peril. It was com- 
menced without the formality of a declaration, and the 
whole Persian army marched directly upon Shoosha, be- 
fore Gen. R. who was then its govenor, had time to make 
any preparation of troops, ammunition, or stores. The 
town was besieged for six weeks by about 50,000 Persians, 
commanded by Abbas Mirza in person, while the Russian 
garrison within hardly amounted to more than 600. Its 
batteries were mounted .by only two guns, one of which 
was almost useless,* of powder and provisi(ms only very 
small quantities were on hand ; and the moslem peculation 
secretly favored the enemy. Had it surrendered, the mis- 
nonaries have reason to believe that they might have falleo 
a prey to the enmity, which their previous operations had 
excited in some of its more iMgoted Mohammedan^ inhabit- 
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9MV^ But tbe Lord defended tbem. and die nifo wfs 
rauied. 

li watf in l><f7 that the minsionaries were fiiei ■Mffpih M 
at Stiousha in circumatancea to give §atm lo their plaaa oC 
operation. Tbcy were five in number : viz. Dittriclif Zb> 
reuiba, llaa^s, llolieuacker, and Pfauder. A part of their 
arraiigouicnt waxf, tliat Meiurd. Zareuiba and Piknder, wh9 
together with Mr. ilobcnacker were to labor far the leae- 
leins, sliould spend ino«t of the year in traveUiiig» aad the 
remainder in visiting tlie people in the baxara of S h ooahet 
or in preparing such books and tract;} in the vidgar TofUh 
dialect, as might be msefully circulated. In praaeoaliflB 
of tliid plan, Slieky, Shirwan, Bakoo, Daghiatan «• ftr ea 
Derbend, Nakhchevan and Erivan have been traferaad. Re- 
cently, also, as has been already related, an ezteoaiTie toer 
has been made into Turkey. Persia, which was the 
object of their mission, it was thought auperflnons lo 
while so much needed to be done directly aroniid 
Then came the war to prevent any such movcsievt; end 
after its cla<e, t)ic two newly acquired proi'incea daiaDod prior 
attention. Recently Mr. Pfander, in order lo make himadf 
familiiir with Arabic and Persian, haa accompanied lir. 
Gru\es to Bagdad, with the intention of ipendiDg pone 
time in Persia. No other visit has been made by tbem le 
that country. 

In the preparation of books, they could for a lopg time 
find almor^t no native hel|). Tlie Armenians were vnaUe 
U) write Turkish, and the moslema were bo releelaMlp 
contribute their aid to the circulation of the opinkme of 
the missionaries, as to consent only with great rdaetaaee 
even to copy the smallest articles. At length Provkteaee 
furnished them with a very competent helper. Hie wea 
born of Armenian parents, in an obacure village on the Ana 
in this province, and was named by them Hariitiin. Dwing 
a war between Persia and Roaaia in 1810, a moslem Umn 
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of Kara-dagh, at the head of a horde of robbers, croased the 
Aras, plundered his village, and carried him, then a mere 
boy 9 into captivity. Mohammedanism of course novir be- 
came his religbn, and with it he received the name of 
Mirza Ferookh, He was soon sent as a present to one of 
bis master's wives who resided at Tehran ; and she, having 
recently lost a son of about the same age, adopted him aa 
her own child. No pains were spared in his education, the 
best masters were employed to teach him, and he was in- 
atructed in all the literature of Persia. Eight years passed 
away thus in the enjoyment of uninterrupted maternal par- 
tiality and fondness from his new mother ; when the khaUt 
heedless of her remonstrances, took him away to be after- 
ward about his person. For nine years he was the com- 
panion of his master, almost constantly travelling in diffeiv 
ent provinces of the kingdom. But he still remembered 
his parents and his native village. The last Russian war 
afibrded him an opportunity he had long wbhed, and es- 
caping at the hazard of his life, he returned to the home of 
his childhood. He yet retained his Mohammedanism ibr 
a time, but at length embraced again the religion of his fa- 
thers. Wishing to add a knowledge of Russian to his 
olher attainments, he came to put himself under the ioh 
structions of Mr. Zaremba at Shoosha, and was thus intid* 
dnoed to the missionaries. As a translator his qualifications 
have given them entire satisfaction. He has accompanied 
Mr. Zaremba in two missionary tours, and proved himself 
a valuable assistant. Being little attached to the enora rf 
hia church, he is a candid Teceiver of religious instmctaoq. 
And if not ahready truly a Christian, the missionaries hope 
that be is not far from the kingdom of God. Thus, by Isaid^ 
isg bim in a way that he knew not, has Providence fhrepas* 
ad him admiraUy to assist in one of the moot important and 
diffieolt branches of missionary labor. 
With his aid the misskmariea haive made ccipioua Mdraoti 
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of foch puu of the Seripumt w ihej wblied to md t» 
the iiKMleini in their traveb ; have Irmiwleted a eaiall traet; 
•nd have c o mpoeed another on the truth of Chriaiianitj and 
falsity of Molianunedaninn. lie has likewise translated the 
whole of the New Testament, and onij a rerisaon is ne e ded 
to prepare it lor the press. Mr. Ilohenacker has made 
some progress in composing a grammar of the Turkish of 
these provinces. No other books, so far as is known* have 
f!ver been composed in that dialect; and even none of theae 
have yrt bnnn printed. Hitherto the missionaries have heen 
destitute of Arabic tjpcs, nor, on account of the poverty ef 
their society, have fhey any expectation of being auppUady 
except through the aid of the British and Foreign Bihle 
Hociety, which has promised to transfer hither a Ibnt in 
its posMHsion at Astrakhan. Unfortunately, they are so 
different from the Persian form of letters, that books prial^ 
od with them would hardly be read. A font of the new 
typos with which the latest edition of the Persian Testament 
has been printed at London, would be a real acquisition. 
No attempt has hitherto been made to collect a regular con- 
gregation, to establish schools, or to prepare school books* 
from n conviction thot neither would succeed. Lately, 
however, some hopes have been entertained that a school 
might Im) commenced at Shoosha. 

The chief aim of the missionaries in their intercouree 
with the mosloms, has been to urge as directly and aimply 
as possible, " repentance toward Qod, and faith toward oor 
1/>rd JesuH Christ." Instead of endoovoring to gain r»* 
spect by paying liberally for their entertainment, they hare 
aimed to go among them, as Our as possible, in the spirit of 
those who wore commanded to * provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in their purses.' On entering a Tillage, 
they have inquired who was willing to entertain them, umI 
thrown themselves upon his hospitality. The oonsequenoe 
haa been, and it ia no unimportant one, that report hu 
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never acensed them of endeaToring to make proselytes by 
money ; and though an indindual has occasionally present- 
ed himself as an inquirer, evidently with the hope of some 
worldly advantage from them or from the Russians, the 
number has been small. The moslems even accuse them 
of want of wisdom in this respect Once after a long con- 
versation in the baz&r of Bakoo, their hearers proposed to 
meet them again at a certain hour upon the sea-shore. 
The hour arrived, but none except the missionaries came. 
At last a venerable old moslem approached them and said ; 
* Friends, your arguments are all very good, but allow me to 
tell you, that you do not take the right course : arguments 
akme will accomplish nothing ; you should use money too ; 
with that you can make as many Christians as you choose.' 
From the fact that many of the moslems do not really 
believe their own religion, nor practice it any farther than 
its precepts agree with their carnal inclinations, we might 
expect little difficulty in obtaining a candid hearing for the 
doctrines of Christianity. But if they care little about their 
own faith, they care less about any other ; and the levity 
which allows them to laugh at Mohammedan doctrines and 
forms of worship, assumes the form of absolute contempt 
for those of the gospel. In a word, their skepticism, in* 
stead of producing a disposition to inquire, has created 
absolute indifference, or rather a state of mind positively 
opposed to inquiry. For they are still deeply imbued with 
that part of Mohammedanism which consists in a bigoted 
enmity to Christianity; and consider opposition to it, or 
even the murder of any moslem who may embrace it, a 
meritorious deed. This spirit the missionaries have found 
most prevalent in towns. Not having access to the people 
at their houses, they have talked with them in the bazirs 
and caravanserais. Conversations with individuals have 
often been long and interesting, but have generally been 
terminated by a reference to the moUahs. When they 
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Armenian deputment, had a most ddicate coarse to poriiMp 
It was wlidUy without consoltation with government, that 
tfan branch of labor was added to the operations of the 
mMBon* The Ucws of the empire were understood to fiir* 
hid one denomination to make proselytes from another ; and 
eren to clothe the dergjof any tolerated Christian sect, with 
power to prevent their flock from forsaking them, excqic to 
jmn the established Greek church. Education, however, is 
BOt considered by government as under the direction of 
tbe clergy ; and any attempt on their part to control it, is even 
regarded with jealoasy. Yet wherever religious instruction 
is given, they have a right to interfere. Here a small door 
was open, therefore, and yet so guarded was it by hindran** 
ces and difficulties, as to be exceedingly strait. The use of 
the press, too, is not entirely prohibited ; but through the 
censorship, the control of all religious publications is thrown 
entirely into the hands of the clergy. Their course was, by 
all means, to stear clear of any collision with these govern- 
ment restrictions, and still make progress in usefulness. 

In such circumstances they determined, as vitally im- 
portant, to direct aU their labors, in enlightening and re- 
forming the Armenians, to the simple point of bringing 
them to be coadjutors in the great work of converting the 
Mohammedans ; and thus to place this department in the 
light of only a subordinate branch of the original and pri- 
mary object of the mission. They aimed to enlighten the 
Aimenian church without drawing away its members ; and 
for this end, intended to lay the fundamental doctrines of 
redemption by Jesus Christ, justification by faith alone, and 
sanctification by the Holy Ohost, simjdy and clearly before 
individuals, as often as opportunity should present ; but to 
forego all attempts at preaching or expounding in meet- 
ings, public or private, and to avoid controversy even in 
conversation. No intention was formed, however, to con* 
ceal ftmdamental truth, nor to refuse an answer to direct 
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inquiries on C4mtrorerKial points. In regard to such topics, 
their ii:<>iial coursic lias lxH*n, to refer to the declaratioDa of 
the Bible, and let them form the ani^wcr and the argument. 
SchtMth and the pnss were expected to occupy their time, 
and to coii>titiite the principal niean.s of effecting the reibr- 
mati«in at which they aimed. In them they hoped to find 
a tielti of ii.*«efuhiess( sutlicientiv extensive and fruitfiil, 
wiiliuui drawing; \i\xn\ themselves the opposition of the 
clergy, or the ctuidemnation uf the law. And if the ulti- 
m:it<^ ri'stilt of the light they might thus commimicale« 
iihuuld be a clfteiiiiiiiatiun of ^omc no longer tt> adhere 
to tlie riti*!> uf the Armenian church, they trusted that 
Providence, by ^ivin<; more lil)erality to the laws or to 
the clcr&ry, would prevout any fatal consequences to the 
mis>ioii. 

lit-tbre noticing these two branches of their operations, 
pciinit me to .<:iy, that the brethren who have travelled 
aiiKiiii; the iiiosloms, huvo not failetl to do good as they have 
had np|N)rt unity to the Armenian:} als^o. It is a lamentable 
fact, tliat they liavo fi>iiiul but one native who gave them 
tlu- l<'a>t rxidriicf of being pious, and him they saw but 
a ^hurt time. Uv was an old monk, who seemed to par- 
ticipate in their Christian feelings, and manifested lor 
tlitMn the attachment v( a brother. Downright infidelity, 
however, is n4it an enemy with which they have bad to 
contend, it iianliy exists among the Armenians in these 
parts. The great evil is a su|H'rstitious reliance upon the 
external observances of religion, to the neglect of its vital- 
ity. The common |)eople have almost no idea of spirit- 
ual religion, nor in fact of any doctrines, but such as tell 
them when and how to make the cross, to fast, feast, con- 
fess, commune, and the like ; and the only practical eflTect 
of their religion of course, is to cause the performance of 
such ceremonies. In this state their minds rest perfectly 
inditfurent and spiritually dead. No spirit of inquiry has 
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been found any where. Efforts to excite such a spirit, 
however, have not been in vain. The missionaries are in- 
deed looked upon as chargeable with great heresies, and 
mone the less so for being the followers of Luther and Calvin ; 
who, probably through the influence of papal missionaries, 
are generally regarded as heresiarchs. But the Armenian 
ehorch does not imitate the exclusiveness of Rome, in con- 
demning as heirs of perdition, all who are without its pale ; 
and its members are taught to regard other- Christians, as hold- 
ing indeed to doctrines and rites inferior to theirs, but as mem- 
bers of the catholic church of Christ. Instead, therefore, of 
being turned away at once, the missionaries have found no 
difficulty in obtaiping a hearing. They have been gratifi- 
ed also to find, that though the Armenian church receives 
as decidedly as any other, the canons and traditions of the 
Fathers in addition to the word of God, as its standard of 
faith and practice^ still, the common sense of the communi- 
ty, when the question of paramount authority is started, al- 
ways decides in favor of the Scriptures. They are consid- 
ered and felt to be of binding authority, and an appeal to 
them in argument is generally final and satisfactory. Thus 
a firm support is found for appeals to the conscience ; and 
the common people have often been seen to feel the force 
of the plain preaching of the gospel, and to listen to it 
with interest. In some places, especially in Bakoo and 
Shamakhy, the most pleasing fruits have attended the dis- 
pensation of divine truth. In the former place a few, and 
in the latter twenty-five or thirty meet together privately 
for the reading of the Scriptures and attending to other 
means of grace, and have virtually separated from their 
church. With them the brethren correspond by letter; 
and also send them religious treatises in manuscript, which, 
not being subject to the censorship, can be more explicit 
in doctrine than if they were printed. Encouraging hopes 
are entertained that they will persevere unto the end ; and 
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infonnation sfflate is Auj^usC 4th, 1831, says ' that many 
awakcneil souh in Shamakhy and Bakoo go on with fioriD- 
no5s in the midM of the op|XKtition they hare to eneoiiiiter.* 

Whrn the missionaries first came to Shoosha, not a- 
whcK)! existed in town, nor any but that of the old monk of 
St. Il.tirop. in tlie province. All attempts to establish a 
frma/r schonj h.tvo, till the pre.<«ent time, been unsiiGcesBfiil. 
Ni) native fem:ilo could l)e found capable in the least de- 
gree of actintr as teacher, except an old nun. Proposals 
worp ninde i<i lier, but her usual employment of begging, 
beiii;: ni>t only more contjenial to her indolent hahitSi 
but in fart ni<iro lucrative than teaching, she absolately re- 
fused. They then souirht to teach a few girls in their own 
house: but such an indelible opprobrium would pablie 
opinion ca:«t u]K>n a siirl who sliould thus frequent the 
house of a fort'i^jner, that none would come. This preju- 
dice is so Hroiiij that to this day thev are unaUe to obtain 
any native female servants for their families, and are 
obliiind to pnxrure help from the German colonies. The 
EiiLrli^h fimiilies at Tebriz experience a similar dilliculty : 
and tilt' ladies there brin;j their maids from England. 

Tlie want of a maf* teacher was supplied by bringing 
one from the gymnasium at Moscow; and a school for 
boys was <ijHMieil in the spring of lJ*^7. So decidedly was 
he disi]Malih('d however for teaching, that it did not pros- 
])er until a vartabi>d, named Boghos, who had in the mean 
time o{>ened a private school in the place, was called in as 
principal. He was not only a p^^pular but a good teacher, 
and the number of scholars soon increased to 131). They 
were taught reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar, 
and, at the request of Boghos, a few also studied rhetoric 
The Psalter and other parts of the Scriptures were the 
reading lessons. But Boghos, after quarrelling away sev- 
eral assistants for insulx)rdination, at length found himself, 
also, in the predicament of disobedience to his saperiorSi 
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and^as likewise obliged to leave. His (Nriginal contract 
bound him to teach a religioas catechism, and also every 
morning to read the Scriptures and explain them in the 
vulgar dialect Of this part of his duty he was from the 
first extremely neglectful, and an intimation from the mis* 
nonaries, at last, of the necessity of attending to it, only 
called forth from him a more positive refusal. Desirous as 
they were to retain so able a teacher, they felt that without 
at least this small amount of religious instruction, they 
would no longer be authorized to support the school, and 
plainly told him their connection must be dissolved. 

A school was then opened in their own house, which 
shortly increased to as many as their room would acc(Hii- 
modate. A school house was then erected for it within 
their premises, and that was also soon filled. Religion 
was now made more prominent ; for the teacher was one of 
their converts, and the school was daily opened with prayer 
and reading the Scriptures, either by him, or by one of the 
missionaries. It continued to flourish until near the time 
of our arrival, when its scholars amounted to sixty. We 
found also another school of about thirty scholars under 
their patronage. Only about two thirds of the teacher's 
salary was contributed by them, the remainder being 
supplied by tuition fees. Besides the effects of these schods 
in ^giving knowledge to the young tending to produce en- 
lightened views of religion, and of the prevailing supersti- 
tions ; the missionaries have noticed with pleasure .an in- 
creased desire of parents for the education of their offspring, 
and a distinct impression beginning to be made in favor of 
school books in the common dialect. The use of such 
bodis is one of the two improvements, which they have 
been aiming to introduce. The other is the rejection of 
the <Ad church books, which have hitherto been univer- 
saUy used. The Lancasterian system they have not at- 
tenqfyted* 
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The ^rat natit of teachers, which forced itself so 'difl** 
tinctly ii])oii their ohscrvation in their own experience, led 
thrill farly to coiitcmplate sfinio method for suppljing it 
Witli this virw, half of their new 9c1k)oI house has been 
fitted ii]> for tite nccommiKlatiori of a seminary for the edu- 
cation of tearh(*rs. It is a favorite object, and one to 
which they iiiteinl their principal effort? in this department 
of ed neat inn shall l>c directed. Mr. Ilaa?, to whose lot in 
their division of IalK>r the Inisiness of education has fallen, 
was cxiN'cted on his return from Moscow, where he was at 
the time nf our visit, to ojien it in form. In the mean 
time, as an iiicipiiMit step, some half a dozen young men 
had b(*en already admitted to a private course of study, 
which senile in fact had pursued so far as to be almost pre- 
pared to commence their profession. How they will be re- 
ceiveil, coming out as they do under missionary patronage, 
and hriii^tlie first pro|)er lay school-masters in the country, 
remains to he seen. ]^it lot their usefulness to others be 
what it may, tli(*y have tlu'mselves at least been benefit- 
ed by tlie instructions of the niissioiiarics. Two or three 
liav(* Ihmmi received into tlwir faiitilics ; where indeed no 
direct attiMupt lias lM>en made lo lead them to fall out with 
tluMr church, but tln^y have attended family devotions, and 
heard iiiucli reliirjous conversation ; and though no satisfte- 
tory evidence of tluur being truly pious has been observed, 
they yet arc in a ])romisiiig state of mind, their views are 
generally scriptural, and their conduct has given the great* 
est satisfaction. 

The most gratifying effects of the labors of the missiona* 
rics u)M)n individual character, have l)een observed in two 
deacons, of whom I must be allowed to give some account. 
They originally belonged to a convent on an island in 
the lake of Sevan. But in search of theological knowledge, 
they led that convent ; and even had so strong a desire for 
the object of their pursuit, as to form the secret purpose of 
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going to Venice, could they not obtain it nearer. Not 
finding it at Echmi&dzin, where they spent some time, nor 
being admitted to the school at Tiffis, whither they subse- 
qnently went ; one of them came to Shoosha, and engaged 
himself as assistant to Boghos, while he was principal of 
the mission school, for the sole compensation of receiving 
his instructions. Being dismissed by him for some friv- 
olous reason, it came to the knowledge of the missionaries 
that he was desirous of studying Latin and Greek, and they 
took him into their family. He subsequently assisted them 
in their school, and was the pious teacher already alluded to* 
His name was Moses. He was not long in mentioning his 
friend to them ; and at their request, he also soon joined 
them. The two deacons already understood their ancient 
tongue, and were, in the estimation of their countrymen, 
learned. But their thirst for additional knowledge was so 
great, that notwithstanding the serious difficulties to be en- 
countered from the total want of the requisite elementary 
works, their progress in Latin and Greek was good, and 
one of them learned considerable English. The Scriptures, 
too, were embraced in the circle of their studies, and though 
the errors of their church were never pointed out, they were 
not slow to detect them. The practice of praying for the 
dead was early brought forward by Moses, in an inquiry 
respecting its lawfulness. Mr. Dittrioh chose to reply by 
merely pointing out some passages in the Bible opposed to 
it. The deacon needed no more ; he was already prepar- 
ed to reject it. He soon, indeed, began to give pleasing 
evidence of a change of heart. His companion had not 
advanced so far ; and for some time opposed, not forbearing 
to apply to him the epithet of heretic. He, too, at length 
became convinced ; but the signs of his conversion, though 
such iEU9 to give encouraging hope, were never, owing per- 
haps to his natural temperament's being of a more intellect- 
aal make, so distinctly marked. Not having been convert* 
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oil Ml iIk^ M-limil III' iHiiil»iiVri«y« luith iirt)|0 liniie mi'liMiHli 
III I'liiiimaiii^ mill lluMf iiiiiiiiiyiitciit In iligo 1I10 gHNIt 
lin/ira 111 rti|M<iiiiiiiiii mill Idilli. lliaii III ttiAiigltf aUiiii imMMM 
ol' ii|Niriilalitii i/iii/fiMr, liitHCiini iuI|mmUiiI. 'riiiia iWif 
llnfil'iillic'«H Mils ijlital, mill llimi mittllilr* ioMr. Ill I'itili ill 
lllllil mill llliiiritllnitii Mrtq llimi iln|Ni||iiio|ii^ llim Hllftlottif 
illity nmii una Imlriiitii In, ailil olli li iillli inlil I'limljIlliMa lllll 
lllli) lllll lull III 1nii Mlim, lliiil llii. Illiaalimmioo « ii||IpIII|iU|IS|| 
iit«lliillt[( llii<lll 111 Milliii Kiilii|ir(i|l miiiiiiialjr, iii| ii inula Mi|lt> 
pli'ln imIiiiiiIiiiii, iliuii 1 iiiilil lici iiliimiiiiil al HIhhmIiiIi 'riifiy 
lirtri IniMNiU till- .Aliiii-iiiiili I lillli ll, Mill lllll lIlDjr Plrnt I'Uillr 
llllllli' Mllli lllll I liilli li ill lliit iniaBinii. 

Tlir |i|iinq IVit'i nil nii^llliil |iilll iil llitt llliaaiiiliaiy DalnU' 
linllliirlil, riililrlll|ililli>il l*y llin 1 limiKI ul AlK^MUiliili ll 

liiin liiiliriiii iNntii liiiiiialictl iviili iiiiljr Aiuiiiiiiiiii lyinio 

Tlin nii|fi:|iii|riMlilli r- nl ll, Ullll llin |i|i')ia|(lliiill nl InitiliOi 
in Ml. 1 lllll |i li'a JiilH 11 llliil iti|iilllllli.|||. 'I'llft luMrci III lIlH 
lliinniiiit 1 1 ii(iiiiftlii|i mil iiiii|i:iRlotiil III iliiiti 1^ ihrn nil ipli- 
^luiin iviiiUn, lirlmit lii-iiig |iiiiili:il, almll |m iiia|itsi U>il tiy 
lllll nyiiuil 111 Hi. t'lir.toliiii^ III |H>iaiiiio a|i|iiiiiili>il hy H, i| 
ill till* i(iin.iiiiii Imifjiiii^ii i ll 111 Ciniiiimii liy l|ii< Itiillinmii 

llUllninlniy 111 lllit nmiiii « lly ^ ll li«l lllll |iii|il6la« tiy lliis |iM|i||l 

ftii'.liliMliii|i, iiImi n'Riili'iii ilii'-iii, mill ll III AMiti>ii)4ii| liy 

llli' Alllirllimt ii|i.lilil9liii|i III lllll |MiiVilM.li- 01 r-iifllMi Htlih^ 
Ii1r1iii|i l\ii|>ir.i, un ivi*k«i'l nl lliit I Ifilliiflli'.iia mill |iti*a)lJo||l 
Ul till' H)iiiiil 111 I'll. liliilJtil /III, liiiil lllll iiia|i«sf-Uiitl III lllll |ill|*.- 
Iir.liliuilis III llilQ |iliaii, Hi« liiliij lltt liti I'fililllillHil m 'rUliq 
llici iH'i'i-tiHiiiy itH/uumiinr 1 niilil lii^ Misily iililmiinilr Willi 
Ill9 U|i|iii»liiihff|i lllll liillfiivili|/ wiiilm Mrltin |iMlil««(l ilil«>lly 
liii b4.iiiffil<: : ii/ ijii: Ml llllllli nil lllll Mniiiili li« n I'uqI ilinl 
of lllll liri'Hii i lllll liL-l iniflinii 111 lliit I'qiiiiiia III aylUlilna, ii|.r 
UiiiiImI iia 11 aiujiifl In ihi Q|ii:l|iiij/ IhhiIi \ u ftlmii Iii4l4«ry ut 
lllll Itililit ; It nifiiiU j/i milium i$i Ilm um.ii-.iil. AriiiKlilMlii liii»- 
liirii-.iil iiJiLrm.ia Irom iln*. Olil 'riiqimimiil s uml n luif^is Mil* 
llMliUill Iil H«.li|iUlfii pueaiil/i^ffi ill Uilll AllliKsllI Mlnl I#lli«ll9l|| 
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Armenian. Since his banishment, only a small dictionary 
of the ancient tongue for schools has passed through the 
censorship, and that so soon afterward that the approbation 
was given in his name. The censorship is now exercised 
bj the synod of Echmiadzin,* but three works, viz. Vivian^a 
three dialogues on the way of salvation, the Negro Servant, 
and an original treatise on Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism, all in the vulgar tongue, have been sent to the 
press at Moscow, where the rector of the gymnasium both 
superiutends the printing, and performs the office of censor. 
An edition of the first arrived at Shoosha while we were 
there, and the last has since been finished. Agents have 
recently been sent abroad with them, and they are now 
extensively scattered tliroughout the trans-Caucasian prov- 
inces. None of their publications have met with any 
opposition ; nor could they be opposed, bearing as they do 
the approbation of the censor upon their title page. 

The most important work which Mr. Dittrich has attempt 
ed, and the one from which the most good is anticipated, 
is a translation of the New Testament into the vulgar dia- 
lect of the Armenians. The copies of the Scriptures pos- 
sessed by the people when the missionaries first came to 
these provinces, were extremely few. They have increased 
their number by distributing about 700 of the ancient Ar- 
menian New Testament between the Koor and the Anus. 
But the small proportion of the people that can understand 
it in that dialect, necessarily sets very narrow limits .to its 
circulation. In the vulgar dialect, the firmest belief is in- 
dulged, that it would be eagerly received by the commcm 
people. With the intention of making them so valuaUe a 
present, Mr. Dittrich undertook, with the aid of the dea- 
con already mentioned who was not engaged in teachingi 
to translate it. The first copy of the whole was completed, 
and the four gospels were revised for the press, when we 
weie at Shoosha; and since then the revisioii of tbe re- 
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maiiuicr has liron coinplctrd. Tin: British and Foreign 
Bible Siicicty liaii authorixcd an etlitiou to be printed at itd 
exiM'ti*"!'. But a rtto from tin* ctMisor arrested it. The 
GosjhI of Maithrw, on Umh^ prepared, was duly laid be- 
fore the synod f>r Kcbniiad'/in, for its approbation. For 
M'veral nioiithx nothing; was heard from it, and Mr. Zarem- 
ba, oil bi^ return rri»iii Turkey, made a visit to the convent 
to obtain a I'mal answer. After considorable delay, thevar- 
talH'ds reiurtantly c«oiiseiited to call a meeting of the syn- 
cmI, III whirii he was pres<Mit. Various objections were 
urp'fl to it< biiiiir printed. The work was declared to be 
so ini{Mirtani tliat a loiiir time would 1h? necessary to ex- 
amine it and form their opinions. This ditliculty lie over- 
ruled. They promised to make a translation themselves, 
lie replied, that they would not complete it in fifteen years ; 
and ' were they wiilinir to In' rcs|K)nsible for the souls, which 
duriiii; tliat time would Im' lost throujjh ignorance of the 
word tif <i(mI ?' Then, with murh violence of tcmjier, they 
unaiiiinon>ly ch'chired their nnwillinf;ness that the Scrip- 
tures >honld be printed in the vnlijar toii<rue. Still, prom- 
i5es of acceding to his recpiest, mingled with intrigue and 
tergiversation, were: given and recalled, till despairing of 
Kiiccess, he \vii them in disgust. The Ga<pel of Matthew 
ha.s fmally lte«*n printed. But no ho{)c is entertained of 
gettini: tin.' Itttprimatitr of the synod for the rest; and with* 
out this, it cannot, according to the decision of government, 
be printed in the empire. The operations of the press in 
every department, arc in fact now entirely stopped by the 
inimical op|>f)sition of the censors. Thus is the Armenian 
hierar<-ijy, by the aid of Russian laws, exercising, with the 
spirit and riijor of papacy, a i)ower of which it would oth- 
erwise hardly have dreamed. For the anathemas already 
inention<>d as having l)cen uttered against the publications 
of Venice only to be forgotten, are the only instances 
known of a formal attempt on the part of the Armenian 
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olergy, to control the reading of their countrymen, or efOD 
the right of private opinion, until these laws at the same 
time suggested to them the idea, and clothed them with the 
necessary power. 

Permit mo now to give you an account of tho storm of 
^persecution which tnirst U[K)n the mission not long before 
our arrival, and to whicli it was exposed during our visit 
Nearly all (hn opposition which protesiant missions in the 
Meditorauoan have encountered, may be traced directly or 
indirectly to tho adherents of the church of Rome. Un* 
fortunntoly a missionary can hardly set his foot upon any 
spot in that finid, without oncountoring some sentinel of the 
** MotiH!r of Harlots/' roady to challenge him, and shout 
tho nlarrn. Papists are tho Arst Christians he meets ; and 
bnforo hn has worked his way through them, to the Greeks, 
the* Armenians, or tho Copts, for whoso benefit specially he 
intnnds to labor, the chance is that they become so alarm- 
ed and prnjudicod by papal misroprosontation, as to give 
him but a rrjluctant weicomo. Tho missionaries at Shoosha 
had no olmincln of this kind to cncountori Wo know not 
tliat within tho wholo fiold of their labors, there is a papist 
noaror than Tillis.* Unexpectedly, however, the see of 
Echmi^dasiu was found ready enough, without instigation or 
advice, to act tho part of the see of Rome. 

The siibjnct that Brst opened the eyes of tho deacons to 
tho errors of their church, was the first that brought them 

* The Jflguiui oncn Imit a mliwion at BliAmnkhy. It wtii a bnanch of (tietr 
mimion nt iRfttliAn, ami wan clmi'(i*rf*it by (ho Hhnh, at lite Mottottatioti of a 
Toltih rnvoy, tho protnclion of whiinn Knvernmniit it oontimie<l for Knmo litno 
to et\)oy. Thn nintlon wnit M*t0t*ti*(l wiih partirtilar refomnnii to the fiurotie- 
nn mnrrhnntft who viwttoil tho pttM^p, many of whom were pnpiftti. The Aril 
miMinnnry wng nfMmminatod in 1BN7. Hut the flold wni oonnhlered too Im- 
{jortant to Ijo nbamlonod, and (wuotltf«r0 wore np^iointetl to hiN plaee. (Uitti 
ESdif. et (;nr. vol. 4: p, 44^08.) We npfflected to lm|ulre for any n» 
mainH of thin mlwilon, but (torn Ute Aiot Uiat wo heard aothtng of it, I InlW 
that thoni are none. 
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ioto c<>lli:*ioii with their countrymen. At a feast of sacri- 
fice f«ir the dead, made by a iiiau, who, as a pilgrim to Je- 
rusalc'iii aiifi a punctual ohsiirvcr of the laws of his chturch* 
was reputed very religious, they expressed a caution againal 
rely in;; u|Nm niaH:»tM for the dead, and some similar errors. 
Provoked tliat hi.s ^«km1 deeds should be called in question, . 
he reiMirted abroad that they had renounced praying for the 
dea<I, and the worship of saints and images; and a general 
op{w)hition to them broke out. One morning the principal 
ArnieMi:iii of the place rose upon them in church, abased 
them with the most violent language, rai:«cd his cane over 
them, .''piit in tbeir faces, and forbade them ever to appear 
theru a^ain. Things remained in this state, when the 
bishop came as usual to take up his winter residence in 
town. lie immediately began to condemn tliem, and even 
wrote ti letter of complaint to tlic missionaries. Their 
answer, and the winning meekness and simple piety of 
Mos<*s, exhibited in a jK^r.^fonal interview, calmed and over- 
came bim. He became friendly; even put under the daily 
instruction of Mascs two of his own deacons; and the 
storm was :d laved. 

The* calm however was but a prelude to a nuNre violent 
tcm]>ost. A few weeks U^foro our arrival, an Armenian 
who throiiirh the instructions of the missionaries had em« 
braced tiio truth, came from Bak(^), and was immediately 
carried by his zeal into the bazar to converse with his 
countrymen. Much attention was excited, and though 
his manner was winning and his theme was the great doc- 
trines of salvation, nearly all oj)ix)sed. The storm, how- 
ever, burst not uim)u him, as he was a stranger, but upon 
the deacons. On a subsetpient iSabbath morning, a letter 
from the bishop was read in one of the churches, declaring 
'that he was ordered by the Catholicos to send the two 
deacons to Echmiadzin, and commanding them to be im- 
mediately bound and delivered to him.' An appeal to the 
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local authorities prevented the execution of this command 
at the time ; but, it being repeated after a few days, the 
governor concluded to refer the whole case to the goYem(Nr- 
general, and accordingly sent the deacons to Tiflis. We 
met them on their way, in company with two Cossacks, at 
Shah-boolak. Mr. Zaremba preceded them, in order to 
make the necessary explanation of their case. After 
reading a written statement of the proceedings of the mis* 
sionaries, and listening to Mr. Zaremba's verbal explana- 
tions, the governor-general asked with surprise, ' How is it 
that you, being Germans, are interfering with the Armeni- 
ans? Remain Germans yourselves, and let them remain 
Armenians.' He declined at first to take cognizance of 
the case, saying, ' The deacons are ecclesiastical men, they 
have committed an ecclesiastical offence, and must be 
judged by an ecclesiastical tribunal.' But at length he con- 
cluded to lay it before the emperor, and to send them in 
the mean time to Echmiadzin, under the civil protection 
of the governor of Erivan. A petition to the emperor 
was accordingly written by them, and, together with the 
statement of the missionaries, was immediately forward- 
ed. I ought to add, that though, as a plain man and 
an executor of Russian laws, the governor expressed him- 
self abruptly, he was in reality very friendly to Mr. Zar- 
emba. A similar testimony is given by the missionaries of 
the local authorities of these provinces generally. They 
have uniformly countenanced them, and manifested a dis- 
position to facilitate their operations. 

In the mean time a wekeel of the Catholicos arrived at 
Shoosha early in September, to withdraw the Armenians 
ftom the influence of the missionaries. Let us return 
thither and view his proceedings. Belonging to a distin- 
guished family, holding the rank of high vartabed, and 
clothed on the present occasion with the delegated author* 
ity of the Catholicos, he assumed a haughty carriage, and 
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inDiiact^il ilMt iiuMii(iimric»M with thriiHtctuiiigit of |{rii)TOU« 
iiii|Nirt. IliM Arm blow itt ilm ntiiwuiii wmn to cirivci m 
Npprtiiitico iViiiii ilici iiriiititiK othcsti, by ite»uiiiiiK Wm broili- 
rMii-Uw itiiil ||uiirtliuii, liow wkh it jiritiMl, of itrrmuih 
hm, ttiid itirciutciriiiiK to uviui him in chHiiiM to l{ishiiii4d« 
Kill. Tliti ncImniI h«t nttitrkiul by |tiibbMbili|{ tbo imuiON 
ol' aU wb(»iMt rbiMrni biul uttnnibMl, utid iorbiibliiitf thaiiii 
iiiiilor {M'tmhy of oxcotiiituiiiitMitiuii, to Miud tbtMii ii(|iiiM. 
Tbti C(iiimM(iii^iir.o wnh, thitt wbtiti tbo Nch(»ol, wbiub hoil 
bitbrrto Imuiii cIohikI im nMctituit i>f ibn rbobtru, wioi opttu* 
ckI u ftiw ibiyH nUnrwaril, only oi^bt i»r iiiiio, out of tbo 
fitritior iMtiubi^i of Htxty, lUtoiitbid. 'Did youiiK iiitiii, t00| 
wbo wnrit jiri'imriii;^ to 1mi inticborri. bit forcdil, by tbrcinttiiH 
iiiK tboir fiubcsrri witb tiHc«Miiiiiiuitciiiioii ; uiid by intiiim^n 
(lirtnMiul to I bom |H<riMtuully, to ctntmi tbnir ulttiinluiicet nt 

tbo ll)«Nriio|l-boltHI\ 

Hbiiil \\n liNik n iiiomtiiii ui tbiuiiNtruriioiiHbd wttNbiitiMolf 
giviii;^ to bin rottiitryiiinii, wbib^ tbiiH tinjjngtul in driving 
tboni from tlioMo oftlii^ miNHioiiuriti»t I In ix Harmon |)rdiU!b- 
tn\ i\w HubbiKb iii\dr U'm urrivitl in pritlMn of tbo Virgini 
wbo tiH r.liitif of Ibtt HitiniM whm roiiHttbirtMl to bti trtmttiit 
witb ftpociiil niiligntty by ibt* prohtHtiint doctrin««»t, bo nrgUdd, 
tbnt, * HM Atbiiii coitbl not bvo without ibo wonmn, ntiithdr 
eiin CMiririt Ini iiuuliiitor without Mary \ hbti {m tbo cinmin 
UMinttoninl in tbo 4Atb Pmiilui ; thu nioMt btMmtiibI of woman 
whoHo cbHntiH nro cdbibriittnl in (ho Hong of Hobimon ; (tnd 
ttN (Hirini did nil tliiit nho rdipiirotl iit tho nmrringe in VMiHf 
HO will bd now iilwityM rogiird heir intarcdMiouHi* * Who/ 
Haul bn in (MuirbiHion, (bowing bdforti lidr imngd a* if to 
rimtcnn bor loMt bonorh,) * who nrn tlidHo (itirnmiih, that 
havo diudtl to Nptrnk iigiiiiiHt lu^r f (!ur»tcid bo tln^y, nnd 
ull who ImvH to do with tbt«ni! Muy ilm di^aiiHti wbiub 
now nigt^H dt^ritroy ttiniii I ' On nnothdr occuHion, bd wm 
rciportiul to iitftfort not only tluit (.'briMt could not bti modi* 
ator witliout Mary, but dvdn to uny (bat bo wotdd tnko U|h 
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on himself to affinn, that she was equal to either of the 
persons in the Trinity! 

The decision of the imperial government was waited for 
by the missionaries with anxiety. When it came, both of the 
deacons were already taken from their earthly trials ; one 
having been carried off at Tiffis while the cholera was 
raging, and the other having died in the convent of Sevan. 
In reference to them., however, after declaring that no evi- 
dence appeared of the missionaries' having attempted to 
proselyte, the decision laid down the important principle, 
that should a person be fully determined to leave the Ar- 
menian church, the clergy have no right to retain him by 
force, but shall leave him immediately to do what he pleas- 
es — a principle of religious liberty never before, it is be- 
lieved, acknowledged in Russia, and entirely subversive of 
that prohibition of dissent, which denies the right of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. Of the schools, government distinctly declared 
its approbation ; though it neither could nor would interfere, 
to prevent the clergy from opposing schools established by 
men of another dencmiination. The missionaries, there- 
fore, have no longer reason to apprehend the interference of 
government to the injury of their schools ; and have only 
to contend, as best they can with the help of Grod, against 
the inimical moral power of the clergy. '< Surely the king's 
heart is in the hand of the Lord ; as the rivers of water he 
tumeth it whithersoever he will." — In August of 1831 the 
mission had five schools, which were going on in tolerable 
quiet, and the q>positi(m at Shoosha had grown weaker. 
But unfortunately the strength of the mission had seriously 
diminished. The departure of Mr. Zaremba, one of its 
oldest and most valued members, on account of sickness, 
has been previously mentioned. Mr. Hohenacker's feeble 
health has obliged him likewise to leave, and he has settled 
at Heloieiidorf. The mission now consista of Messrs. 
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Dittrich, Haas, and Ptamirr, alrrady named, of Mr. Yitdt a 
priiitrr, and Mr. SjiroinlnT^ a brother recently arrived. 

l*hf' ex|N*rim('iit which these brethren have made is ex- 
c'lH-diiiirly iriii>r»rtaiit. I^t us leather Homc of the fruits 
of their «*X]N*ri<-iir(\ They havi* been k'd to doubt whether 
tlieir f>rii;inal dc^iirii of enli^rhtfniii^ the Armenian nation 
Hith'^iit drawing ah ay any from the Armenian commun- 
ion, cnu l>e carried into complete execution. As the peo- 
p)f iHTonic fiiiiivhtencd, they will of course wish for ^irit- 
u.'il fiMi«l, ami fur a rational and evangelical mode of wor- 
hliip; Ijoth of which must \h- srju^ht el^«cwherc than in their 
own church. Sf)inf', n)^), will |je the victims of perse- 
ciilioii and cxroniinunication. A mission church cannot 
ri'fiiH.' to o)M*n it> arms to .*«iich a.s are thus excluded, by 
con'tcifiice or l>y op|w>0ition, from their own. Still, so 
ill any liarricfN an* H*t up by |)rejudicc against foreign in- 
(luriifi*, that licit III T forfi<^» misf^ionaries alone, nor con- 
veri> who have iinitrd with them and thus come to be 
V if wed as foreiLMifT?« and a{K>states, can hardly expect to 
vd'rvi thr> entire retoriiintion of the Armenian cimrch. The 
work mii^t be done by enliirhtened jiersons rising up from 
the midst of the church itself; and the greater the amount 
of liL^ht th.'it i-: diirii>ed through the nation before it is At- 
tempted, the more Mire and complete will be the result. 

The missionary, therefore, instead of aiming to make 
proselytes to hi.>f own communion, altliough he may receive 
individuals who wi>h or are fo. ?ed to come, should shape 
lii< mea.Mires t<fj as to draw a.s few an pos.*<ible. To this 
end, hi? should avoid unnecessary controversy. By it cer- 
emonial and unessential {Kiints are mat^nificd into essentials 
in the estimation of the convert, and hi.i conscience made 
.so fifMi^itivo as to force him s(M.'edily from the communion 
of his church; while tlie cler^ry at the same time are irri- 
tati.'d, and urged to searcli out and persecute or excommu- 
nicate all who are inclined to heresy. On genera] princi- 
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pies, too, it is inexpedient. For, instead of conveying 
important truth to the mind, it awakens prejudice to shut 
the door by immediate opposition; while by a contrary 
course, the seed might be widely scattered and become 
deeply rooted, before the occurrence of such an event 
The brethren confess, too, that stated and formal preach- 
ing to a regular congregation, although, did the laws of 
the country allow, their feelings would strongly urge them 
to attempt it as the most effectual mode of religious instruc- 
tion, tends more than almost any thing to bring opposition 
upon inquirers for the truth, and to draw a line of separa- 
tion between them and their church. 

You will expect us to suggest, in some part of our jour- 
ney, what American Christians can do toward diffusing 
evangelical light in Russian Armenia. Our suggestions 
can be given nowhere more advantageously than here, in 
the light of the experiment of the Shoosha mission. In 
order to accomplish so desirable an object, no attempt, of 
course, should be made to transgress the laws of the land. 
Principles of expediency, of our society, and of religion, 
equally forbid it. And yet, it must be confessed, the door 
of entrance, if we would infringe upon none of them, is ex- 
ceedingly strait That an additional printing press could 
not be advantageously established, you hardly need that we 
should intimate, after what has been said of the press at 
Shoosha. So many difficulties would there be, also, in the 
way of sending missionaries, that we would not take upon 
ourselves at present to recommend it Still, we are far 
from being ready to abandon, as inaccessible, so large a por- 
tion of the Armenian nation, (embracing now the emigrant 
population of Persian Armenia, and of the northern part 
of Turkish Armenia,) as is assembled in the trans-Cauca^ 
sian provinces of Russia. The door of entrance, though 
strait, is not entirely closed. Government has still left, 
and in a measure guarantied to the German missionaries, 



ft tnry itri|i«iriftfii tt|lllf-r^ iif •tc«•flllM^Re| in Allomriiig iliiim mmsIi 

^Ji\f: III llir ^clHllll«)lrlll-lll uimI iliri-'.lifiii of a/Aoo/*. Alill 
Mrn ftllfilfiilr ii« gi I In- iiiorf I rri {fir hi lire, Iriiiii ii (it in fifir" 
miMi'iii ilml tUf f'fii|ffrifi Iffiikc ii|Hifi iliMf ir|ii<r<ilifiii« ivilli 
lilrneiirr, iififl lln'il lii« liif lilinlifflis Mfiiilfl ImiiI lillll Ui ill- 

i.ifii4f, riiihi-r lliuii itifiiiiiicli iliiir |fnvili*Ki'ft. HliJI, lliriftigli 
Mruiil III liiiifU, liii^y iifff-! iitiiililM l«i f.iilliviilf^ llir; UvUi iUhi i* 
llliiQ MfiMi l«i Ihi'lil. Itrfiirf-! iHir ViRll, llii'ir ntirtf.ty^ #r|| IU> 
f'.fiiiiil III lliif niiiiilliii'Rn fif iIq iiifiiiiii-', Imi) iliriif.li^ii ihi^ii hy 
iifi iiit-iiiiii Iff i-iilnif/ii ilif*ir ftyHi-ifi ol' irriiliiilifUM iiinlriif.liiitii 
MrllH li 10 lliii viiy lliifif/ lliiif tn iH'iili'il 111 lliii Ifrnwslil llllhl* 
li^r.lilnl I'.oiiililiiiiinl llii-- |H'ii|ilf Am) IIk' U'tU-J Wlllitli <*.lj|||< 
IIMIIIH'iiliwl In lin Itiii lint irihii til llin l<lii|H'|iir, Nlilll, ** Wh 
ii>ni mil Miiirly la iiiil tililr In rtiiiy iiilii fillfnil wliut IN 
lliiial iiifniliiii nt-lMMitn mill |i|iiilili|f," Wi^ Wtilllll lllisrisfifrii 
taUiiii|f)y ini-fiiiitfiM)il III yiiii It! riiiiMiilt^ri it' ll \m lifH liJ(|Mii||<- 

Diii !<• iitintiil III iliriti u lir))iiiig liiiiiil, liy lUriiinhiiii; tllOIII 

Willi llin liiniiiin, in liiiiiiny iiliil InniIih, iiI' |illlllliK illlli ufinrii- 
lliill lllM lUliMmiVii nyMniil iilni'liiiiiln llitil In I'.ttllnd liif. YoU 

I'.iiiiiiiH until) H wiiiil III luiiiviiii'.ti ytiii III' iliM tixirmiifi iltmir* 
MlilniinaH, lliiil Ml iiiijNirlttiil h linlfl ixi |iriiviflti|iimlly ci|ici|t« 
mil bliiiiilil Ini iiniiiniliuti'ly ii4Miii)iiiiil. Ol' ilm gtiiiUAiiiaii 
wlmiii ynil Wfiiiltl lliim iimbu yniii Hfjimln, wn litt|)|itsii, uwilitf 
III rliiiii|icia Ilml linvn iii'.riiritiil biniMi wn wnrn llmrn, ti» \m 
iiri|iiti)iilnil Willi iiiily iiiifi wliii 114 onlniiitiit. Uan|iC}csliiig 
lilni« II ijtvnH UN iilfiHmiiii l4) inMiry, lliiti wo liiivti no tiit|itt4Si- 
ttlinii 111 yiiiir Iminij hIiIh In Ht'iid mil Iriini mir uwn cnuiilry N 
initn III liiulinr i|iinlilli^HluinH liir jiiilgiiimit,ltiiiniiii|| niici pioty. 
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a vory important Npliisri! of iiHffiiltiffHH, in allowing thorn luoh 
iiG«i|Ms in till) (!Hlal>liNhnif«iit iniil iliriiction of trhooli. And 
wo Atiriliuti) to it tlio inor«i tni|Hirtnn(!i*, ironi a firm per- 
HuaMion that tho i}ni|N!ror l(N)krt u]Min thifir o|)erationii with 
phsaHuri!, iiuil that liiH iiir.linntionM would liioil him to in- 
crooM*, rntlifr than diniiniHli thi-ir priviltsf((!M. Htill, Uirougb 
want of fundH, tlioy aro unablo ti» cultivato tlio fiuki that is 
thuN o|M*n to tluun. lliifont our vinit, thitir Nociety, on ac- 
count of iho HniallnoHH of ilN inconif}, hail fliriscicjd thorn by 
no niiinuN ti» ifnlarf^it tliitir HyHinui of f(ratuiUiuN inHtrucUoni 
whicli IN tlio vory tiling tliiit Ih nix'dcil in tlin proNont intel- 
lectual ciindilionof tlio |mmi|)1i<. And tlii! hfttor which coni- 
municatfid to uh tlio dneJHion of ihn 4*ni|M)ror, imid, ** We 
fuar our Wicii^ty in not abli! to riirry into efioct what in 
nioit neudfid — wilioola and printing." Wo wutdd therefore 
atron^ly nuMiuinmnd tf» you to (MHiNidur, if it Iks not oxpodi- 
ont Ui oxtimd to tlif^m a h(dpin|( hand, by flirninhinK them 
with tho inimiiH, in nionoy ami UiokH, of puttiiiK into opera- 
tion tlio oxUiiHivo HyMtoni of hcIiooIh that Ih colled lor. You 
cannot nnod a word lo convinen you of th» oxtrome deair- 
abloniMN, thai mj ini|K)rtant a ficdd m> providentially open* 
ed« Hhould Im) iinmodiatoly occupied. Of tho gontletnen 
wlioni yim woubl thun niako your a^ontn, wo happen, owing 
to changoM that havo ocrurrod miuw wo wore tliere, to be 
aef|uaintod witli only ono who iH ordaincfd. llenpecting 
him, it givoN uh pluaHuro to tontify, that wo have no expect- 
ation of your being ablo to M^nd out from our own country a 
man of higher qualilicationa for judgmonti learning and piety. 
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